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HE standing of this bank in the public mind 
has not come suddenly. It is the result of 
constant fidelity for more than a half century 
to the highest principles of banking practice. 


Capital and Surplus - Forty-Five Million Dollars 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and 
The Corn Exchange National Bank 


LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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National Manufacturer's Bank—Neenah, Wisconsin 
Childs and Smith, Architects 


The exterior beauty of Crittall Steel Casements 
is a recognized asset in securing that air of 


dignity and substance so essential to banks in 
either large or small communities. 


In addition to their artistic advantages, these 
permanent, weathertight steel casements permit 
the largest possible window openings, giving 
maximum daylight and wide, easily adjusted 
ventilation. 


All Crittall Casements and Windows are 
made of Crittalloy —the Copper-Bearing Steel 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY, Manufacturers 
10907 HEARN AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Good Results Will Follow— 


@ If you allow these “LITTLE BANKING STORIES” to give 
a lot of interesting facts in an interesting way to your 
patrons and to those who will be your patrons when they 
become better acquainted with your Bank. 


@ “LITTLE STORIES” work well regardless of how large 
or small the space you wish to use in your local news- 
paper. And you have your choice of as many as you 
need—for exclusive use in your community. 


@ Send today for a complete set on 30 days’ approval. You 
may keep as many as you like—at very low cost—or 
return them all without obligation, 


WRITE US AT ONCE 


THE WALTER C. SWENGEL SERVICE 
NEOGA, ILLINOIS 


**There’s a Handshake in Every Sentence’’ 


will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Is More Than a Commercial Product 
—It is the Supreme Achievement of 


SCIENTIFIC PROTECTION 


DONSTEEL 


Cannot be penetrated by oxy-acetylene torches 


Cannot be penetrated by drills 
Cannot be shattered by explosives 


When applied in burglarious manner 


Sold Exclusively by 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


Dept. B HAMILTON, OHIO 


Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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Bankers Service 


Corporation 


19 and 21 Warren Street 
New York City 


Without obligation you may tell us 
what you have learned about the exten- 


sion of bank service. We are particu- you 


larly interested in the subjects checked. 


New Accounts in Volume a re 


Better Checking Balances 
More Frequent Savings Deposits 


Newspaper Advertising O pe n 


Trust Department Extension 


Household Savings Accounts e 

Window Displays mi nded 
Investment Literature 

Safe Deposit Renters 


Christmas Club Expansion and 


Home Safes—Coin Wallets 


are 
we! 
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praee are common property. 


Experience is not a private enclosure, but a 
gateway to more experience. 


Understanding, to be worth having, must be 
mutual understanding. 


The job of increasing bank use on the part of 
Americans has occupied us constantly for sixteen 
years, and the more we learn about it, the more 
we want to learn. | 


Exchange views with us! 


Bankers Service Corporation 
New York City 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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DEPOSIT-BUILDING PLANS THAT 
WIN FARM BUSINESS 


How co-operation with the farmer plus 
advertising in his language produces dollars- 






OW shall the country banker ad- 

vertise? And is it worth while 
trying to advertise to farmers? Does 
it pay to advertise in newspapers? 
Can the kind of direct mail advertising 
campaigns which larger city banks use, 
be adapted to country bank needs with- 
out incurring a prohibitive expense? 
And how can a bank with an appropria- 
tion of only two or three hundred dol- 
lars a year conduct an effective and 
profitable advertising campaign? 

To the first question I answer “Yes.” 
And then I promptly get out pencil and 
paper and set down the figures to back 
me up. For after working with banks 
in eorn sections, potato sections, to- 
baeeo sections, and dairy sections I am 
convinced that the country banker can 
advertise just as effectively and profit- 
ably as can the city banker and what 
is more, he can show an actual dollars- 
and-cents return on his advertising in- 
vestment. 

In the county seat of one of our 
prosperous agricultural counties is an 
interesting example of what advertising 
and the lack of advertising can do. 

The old established bank is a one 
family bank and its officers are as con- 
servative “as they make ’em.” They 
do not believe in advertising—hold it 
beneath the dignity of a banker—and 
they are good bankers too. They have 
served their community for 65 years 
and their reputation and integrity are 
sterling. 

‘The other two banks are younger and 
ir officers, for the last five years, 
ve been carrying on a consistent ad- 

vertising program. Slowly these two 








and-cents returns for the small town banker 


By KENNETH E. OLSON 


New Business Manager, Commercial National Bank, Madison, Wisconsin 


banks have crawled up until they have 
passed the older bank. One of these 
this spring celebrated passing the mil- 
lion dollar mark in its deposits. The 
second bank now has footings of over 
$750,000, while the old established bank 
has slowly slipped back from its $600,- 
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000 deposits with which it held the lead- 
ership for years, until its last state- 
ment showed less than $500,000. 


Then it was that the president of the 
older bank called in the editor of the 
local paper ‘and told him something 
would have to be done about it. He 
asked, “if the editor couldn’t fix up a 
few ads for us—guess we'll have to get 


into this advertising after all.” 
« * * * 


9 


2 it does pay to advertise to 
farmers if ygu use plain ordinary 
“horse sense” in your advertising and 
adapt your program to the farm condi- 
tions in your community, but it will not 
pay if you do not talk to your farmers 
in their language. 

Trying to appeal to the farmer in 
trite and bromidie advertising phrase- 
ology such as that found in the ordin- 
ary “canned copy” sold to many coun- 
try banks is like pouring water on a 
duck’s back. 

Less than two weeks ago I had that 
forcibly brought home to me when I 
stopped to pick up a: young farmer 
who was trudging along the road into 
the next town. In the course of our 
conversation I led the talk around to. 
banks and asked him if he ever read 
any bank advertising. 

He laughed. “Some kinds I do, some 
I don’t,” he replied. “There’s one bank 
in this next town sends me a lot of 
pictures every so often and a lot of 
talk about rainbows and savings ac- 
counts—most of it’s way over my head. 
May be alright for folks in town who 
have regular wages and salaries but 
for us farmers it doesn’t get away very 
strong. After the first one I’ve never 
looked at them. Give ’em to the baby 
to play with. That same bank runs ads 
in the paper every week. Same space 
and about the same line of bunk. Con- 
fess I read the first one or two but 
never bother to glance at ’em any more. 

“The other bank though, has got 
some real ideas. May not be what you’d 
eall advertising, but they’ve been send- 
ing me a little bulletin every month 











Here we have a country banker who believes that the best way to win the farmer’s good will is to 
co-operate actively with him in his efforts to produce crops successfully. 


about better feeding methods, cullin’ 
out the boarder cows, getting more 
profits out of my poultry and so on. 
Then along came a letter inviting me 
to come in and talk it over. That 
sounded like bunk to me but if the 
fellow was so doggone anxious for my 
business I thought maybe I could hit 
him fora loan. Well I hit him and got 
the surprise of my life. 

“How much money are you making? 
was his first question. 

“Well, I started to tell him about 
this and that. 

“Alright, he says, ‘but it isn’t 
enough.’ 

“T agreed with him there. Ain’t 
never yet made all the money I wanted. 

“‘You’re not getting enough of an 
income out of those cows,’ was his next 
shot. 

“That sort of riled me, because I’d 
been proud of that herd o’ mine. 

“Like to know how you’d do any 
better,” I said. 

“And then he began setting down 
figures, and showed me how some of 
my cows wasn’t paying for their feed 
even. 

“ ‘Now,’ he said, ‘unless some of those 
cows are no good at all, we can fix 
that. Try this feeding ration I’ve laid 
out here and I'll bet you'll see your 
milk records come up in a month.’ 

“Tt didn’t look like sense to me and 
I told him so. 


“<T’ll gamble with you,’ he came 
back. ‘If that feed doesn’t show results 
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in thirty days I’ll pay for it myself.’ 


“Well, I took him on and a month 
later I went back to that banker and 
told him to go to hell. 


Ett Qhe Farm && 
Success Builder 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE FARFPRS OF THIS COMMUNITY BY 
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_Milking Cows Will Continue to Pay Good Profits 


[Wisconsin's Gold Mine | Predict Gain In 









“Don’t need your money, I said, and 
he joined me in the laugh. Youw’ye 
showed me how to make more money 
and now I guess I can stand on my own 
feet. 

“Now what I been getting around to 
is this: That kind of stuff may not be 
what you call advertising, but it sure 
got under my hide more than all the 
pictures and slogans you could send 
me in a dozen years. Any time a 
man shows you how to make more 
money—well, you’re for him, that’s all, 
and if my herd keeps on producing | 
think maybe my bank account won't 
make that banker sorry he showed me 
how.” 

Without knowing it, perhaps, that 
young farmer hit the secret of success- 
ful country bank advertising directly 
on the head. Bankers in agricultural 
communities are realizing more and 
more that the best way to build their 
deposits is to help their farmers make 
more money. They are realizing that 
helpful co-operation is far more con- 
structive than mere “prodding.” 

But it has been a hard row for farm- 
ers during the last few years and I’ve 
had many a banker say to me: 

“What’s the use? Farmers haven't 
any money. We've got everything we 
ean get out of them now. What’s the 
use of advertising to them?” 


True enough, perhaps, and if that is 
the way the banker looks on his business, 
his situation is hopeless. But if he 
realizes that through his bank and with 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Typical of advertisi 


‘“‘Farm Success Builder,’ illustrated above. 


Wisconsin Farms 
Make 244 Mithon 
Dollars Dairying 


material which may be used effectively to build farmers’ deposits is the 
These little house organs contain helpful informa- 
tion of direct interest to farmers. 












HOW TO USE PERSONAL SELLING 


IN THE TRUST DEPARTMENT 


When solicitors are fortified with a thorough 






ANY bankers seem more or less 
undecided about that indefinable 
something known as ethics in trust busi- 
ness insofar as it relates to contacts 
brought about by personal solicitation. 

There was a time, not so many years 
ago, when commodity advertising at- 
tracted little attention. Today it has 
developed to the stage of a science and 
forms an important pillar in our com- 
mercial structure. Still more recently, 
banks disapproved of the idea of ad- 
vertising entirely on the grounds that 
such a procedure was unethical and 
undignified and that it savored of com- 
mercialism. Today advertising has its 
place in the budget of every bank in 
the nation. We have come to realize 
that our business has been more or less 
in mystery insofar as the general public 
is concerned. Therefore an advertising 
policy that lifts this veil and places our 
services and activities within the full 
vision and understanding of the public 
is a civie benefactor because it spells 
better and sounder business conduct. 

The propensity to barter or trade 
. exists only in the human race, and we 
find that the sale or exchange of com- 
modities through personal effort or rep- 
resentation began with the introduction 
of man. As the population of the 
human race increased, demand for the 
necessities of life became more acute, 
division and sub-division of labor was 
more apparent and mankind became 
interdependent. 

Although commodities have always 
been sold to a great extent through 
active personal representation, this 
method of business extension was not 
adopted by banks until recent years. 
The bogy of dignity and ethies created 
a tide of prejudice against personal rep- 
resentation which has been slow in 
recession. The first attempts were ex- 
periments more in the nature of sortie 
than a well planned campaign. Today 
Wwe recognize the merit of personal con- 
taet in the extension of a bank’s cowm- 
mercial investment and foreign exchange 
departments, but in the development of 
trust business the specter of the old 
prejudice still remains. 

Perhaps the confidential nature of 
this type of business does much to in- 
fluence opinion as to the manner in 
Which it is conducted. But every de 
partment of a bank is or should be 
surrounded by an atmosphere of privacy 
to a degree, and it should not be dif- 


By HARLEY F. DROLLINGER 
Vice-President, Fidelity Trust Company, Buffalo, New York 


ficult to determine the normal relative 
proportion of each. The trust depart- 
ment exercises one of the most impor- 
tant functions of a bank, for it is a 
big brother to those who have been 
deprived of a guiding hand. Why then 
should bankers hesitate to offer its use 
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through personal solicitation if the 
tender is made in the proper manner? 


Assuming that it is ethical to extend 
trust business by personal solicitation, 
bankers will want to decide upon the 
clients to be attracted. Analysis of trust 
business will indicate a line of demarea- 
tion between profitable and unprofitable 
business. Of course, unprofitable busi- 
ness will come your way and you cannot 
consistently refuse it even though it be 
unprofitable, but you’ll not conceivably 
want to make a drive for business of 
that nature. A list of eligible pros- 
pective customers may be made from 
rosters of club members, tax lists, real 
and personal property taxrolls, the 


Blue Book and contributions of names 
from your officers, directors and stock- 
holders. 

When the prospect list is completed, 
the next problem is to find the proper 
representatives to carry your message 
to eligible clients. The trust solicitor 





knowledge of trust* problems, they are bet- 
ter able to bring prospects to a prompt “close” 





should be preferably a man between 
the ages of thirty and forty-five years. 
He should have an air of refinement, 
should be well educated, should have 
mature judgment and a pleasing per- 
sonality. He should also be analytical, 
a good business man, and should fully 
appreciate the nature of the service he 
has to offer. It seems to me that one 
not thoroughly in sympathy with the 
work would have little chance of success 
because he is selling something which 
is intangible and its only benefit to 
the prospect will be that assurance, 
satisfaction and peace of mind which 
comes with the belief that the future of 
his family is secure. How and from 
what source to select trust solicitors is 
of course the problem. Personally I 
prefer a man of middle age who has 
had a successful record as a salesman if 
he ean fulfill the requirements hereto- 
fore mentioned. 

The success of a trust solicitor 
depends to a great degree upon his 
primary training. He should be familiar 
with the “Decedent Estate Laws,” 
“Trust Laws,” “Inheritance Estate and 
Income Tax Laws.” He should know 
the manner in which an estate is ad- 
ministered, should understand the or- 
ganization of the trust department and 
be able to trace the legal processes in- 
volved. Of course it is unlikely that 
one would be ealled upon to display his 
knowledge in detail during each inter- 
view, but there is a certain poise that 
comes only with a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the subject which is partic~. 
ularly desirable in this type of business. 
Furthermore, a solicitor is unable, with- 
out this fund of information, to serve 
his prospect to the maximum degree. 

When the solicitor has mastered his 
subject, he is ready to attack the list 
of eligible prospects. There are, how- 
ever, certain ethics to be observed in 
accordance with which his efforts will 
be measured in terms of success or 
failure. In his contacts with the public, 
a solicitor cannot afford to mention the 
trust department of his bank in such 
a way as to indicate its great superiority 
over a competitor, because such a 
program would cast a reflection on trust 
departments of banks as a whole. The 
business must be obtained on a basis 
other than that of a campaign of com- 
parative merit. If a prospect has 
already made his will, and has named 
as executor a trust company other 
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than that represented by the solicitor, 
it would be a breach of ethics if he 
should in any way actively encourage 
the prospect to change the appoint- 
ment to his own institution. Such an 
effort might imply a difference in the 
quality of service offered by the two 
institutions and it is my judgment that 
such a procedure should be discouraged. 

The field is not so limited as to justify 
competitive tactics of this nature. 
Harmonious co-operation between trust 
companies will be more fruitful and will 
at the same time, greatly promote the 
cause generally. 
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The trust company section of the 
American Bankers Association has made 
an effort to create a spirit of under- 
standing and co-operation between that 
organization and the Bar Association. 
To this end, much has been accomplished 
and relations will continue to improve 
if trust companies will adopt the sug- 
gestions submitted by the trust section 
through its special committee formed 
for this purpose. Let the solicitor send 
the prospect to his own attorney for 
all legal requirements. Let the trust 
company work with and through its 
client’s attorney on all matters requiring 


legal counsel in connection with the 
estate. 
The prospect list will be divided into 
four psychological groups: 
(a) Those who are superstitious, 
(b) Those who are indifferent, 
(c) Men who recognize their duties 
but fail to take action 
because they lack a definite 
plan for effective distribu. 
tion of their estates. 


(d) Men who recognize their 
duties but procrastinate in. 
definitely. 


(Continued on page 38) 


DOUBLE-BARRELED SERVICE FROM 
THE MAN BEHIND THE WICKET 


What an outsider noticed about the attitude 
of tellers toward the public— Building 
good will always pays, and costs nothing 


HAVE sometimes lingered in a 

bank for the purpose of noting the 
attitude of the tellers towards the pub- 
lie. 

Here is one who takes the deposit in 
silence, makes his entries in silence, and 
hands back the book, or the slip, in 
silence. Another cheerfully greets the 
customer and then hands back the de- 
posit book with a smile, and a “Thank 
you!” Another teller, after he has 
counted out the bills and handed them 
to the man at the wicket, will fold his 
arms and lean forward and have a little 
friendly chat about things in general. 

The following instances, taken from 
small town banks, offer a striking com- 
mentary on what tellers can do to build 
good will among customers. 

A friend of mine, a building contrac- 
tor, walked into his bank one day, and 
after making his deposit, the teller be- 
gan to talk to him about the building 
industry, and the local prospects. 
Presently he told him that a certain 
church was contemplating an addition 
to its building, and advised the contrac- 
tor to get into touch with the building 
committee. To make a short story 
shorter, he did, and though it is not 
usual for building contracts to be let 
in that way, he had such a good prop- 
osition to offer, that they accepted his 
bid. He handled the contract because 
of the particular slant which had been 
given him by the bank teller. Did this 
kind of human interest advertising 
pay? Of course it did. As a matter of 
fact, the contractor told me that the 
vice president of another bank in the 
town had almost persuaded him to give 
his bank his account; but after being 
served in the manner I have narrated, 
he felt that he was in honor bound to 
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stay with the old institution, and he did. 

While spending the summer in Maine, 
I had to make use of banking facilities 
in the town of Saco. It was a small 
bank, but a live one. After receiving 
a cordial welcome from the president, 
I felt at home, and looked upon my 
visits as friendly calls) One day the 
teller asked me if I had ever written 
anything on the subject of local cham- 
bers of commerce and their opportunieies. 
Without thinking, I answered immedi- 
ately “Yes, a little, but not much.” Then 
suddenly, I realized that the question 
was unusual, coming from him, and I 
said, “How did you know I was a 
writer?” He smiled, as he said, “Well, 
I can’t help seeing your checks as they 
pass through, and as most of them are 
from publishing houses, magazines, and 
trade organs, I assume that writing is 
your profession.” He then proceeded 
to give me some interesting informa- 
tion on what can be-accomplished by a 
live chamber of commerce, which I was 
able to use in my work, later. What 
was my reaction to this kind of service? 
Why just this, that my feeling towards 
that bank is a particular one. When I 
am back in Maine my account goes there 
as a matter of course. I ‘shall talk 
about it, recommend it to my friends. 
When I meet a man who is a newcomer, 
I shall say, “Oh, by the way, if you 
want a good bank, where they treat you 
properly, go to the Blank Bank in 
Saco.” 

A lady who had had the misfortune 
to lose her husband, was much worried 
as to how to invest the insurance. She 
knew nothing about business, and had 


- plenty of advice from many sources as 


to what she ought to do with it, how 
to invest it, safeguard it, and so on. 


After getting more and more confused 
she said, “I’ll go and see Mr. Jones” 
(the name of the teller at the bank 
where her husband had kept his account). 
She went to the bank, and told the man 
her problem. “I'll come right around 
and see you as soon as we close,” he 
said. Well, he came, went into the 
whole matter with her, advised her, and 
set her mind at rest. She took his ad- 
vice, and it was not only a good thing 
for her, but also for the bank. This 
particular employe had made it a rule 
to interest himself in all his customers, 
even when he could see nothing to be 
gained but goodwill. 

The bank teller has splendid oppor- 
tunities for discovering the interests of 
his customers, and the man who is alive 
to these opportunities can make busi- 
ness for the bank, and for its customers. 
Of course, he must be careful not to 
abuse confidence, but he may legiti- 
mately disseminate information, news, 
and projected opportunities. 

A short time ago, the bookkeeper of 
a certain firm, was making a deposit, 
and from a remark he made, the teller 
concluded that there was something 
radically wrong with his accounting 
system. He took five minutes to & 
plain to the man a better method of 
recording cash receipts. This started 
the bookkeeper thinking. A few days 
later he said to the bank teller. “The 
boss says that he thinks we ought 
have our accounting system thoroughly 
overhauled, and wants to know if you 
can recommend someone who could 4 
this for us?” The teller was able t 
give him, at once, the name of one of 
the bank’s customers. Here was 
double-barrelled service. It always 
pays—and costs nothing. 
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SOLD!—TO THE GENTLEMAN IN 
THE DARK BROWN DERBY! 


Will daily auctions be next in the scramble 
for business?— The need for action to 
curb evil of exhorbitant rates on deposits 


By GEORGE WOODRUFF 


Vice-Chairman, National Bank of the Republic, Chicago 


HERE will come a time, perhaps, 
when some enterprising man—with 
experience as an auctioneer—will lease 
a hall near Wall Street in New York 
or La Salle Street in Chicago for the 
purpose of making it easier for bankers 
to bid against each other for accounts. 
To these “daily auctions” the banks 
of the city will be invited to send rep- 
resentatives and the “plums” will, of 
eourse, go to the highest and loudest 
bidder. 

Let us visualize the situation as it will 
then exist. The auctioneer, having 
hammered for a while on a big gong, 
will eall the bankers together, climb 
upon a chair and begin the day’s busi- 
ness 

“Gentlemen, you see before you the 
representative of the Banana Oil Cor- 
poration. The company is capitalized 
for the sum of $10,000,000.00 and is 
already engaged if the planting of 
banana trees in the waste spaces of our 
country. It has found that nothing 
thrives so well in the desert lands as 
the good old banana—the fruit that 
kept King Tut alive six years after he 
was poisoned by an Egyptian beetle. 
Within six months the banana oil in- 
dustry will be in quantity production 
and will be exporting its product to 
the far corners of the world. 

“And now, gentlemen, this company 
wishes to form a bank connection. It 
will wish a line of credit of a million 
dollars at the best quoted or unquoted 
rate, and will keep an average balance 
with the lucky bank of from $800 to 
$1300. Certainly this is an account 
that you will want to have. Therefore, 
gentlemen, as the business will go to 
the bank that offers the highest interest 
rate on the balance, I ask you now to 
let me know how much I am bid for this 
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“All right, gentlemen,” cuts in the auctioneer. 


account. Come on now, who makes the 
first bid?” 
“T bid 114 per cent for this account,” 


responds a ‘hoes with much enthusi- 
asm. 

“1144!” yells a competitor. 

“134!” challenges a rival. 

“Two per cent!” screams the first 
bidder. 

“All right, gentlemen, all right,” 
cuts in the auctioneer. “Two per cent 
is bid for the Banana Oil business. 
Speak up lively, gentlemen, who will 
make it 214?” : 

“T bid 214!” 
bidder. 

“T make it 244!” snaps the third. 

“I’m bid 2%,” announces the auc- 
tioneer—two and one-half—come on, 
gentlemen, who will bid three per cent?” 

“THREE!” comes the resounding bid 
of the second banker. 

“Three is bid—who will make it 344? 
Do I hear 3144? Hurry, hurry, hurry— 
no more bids,—all right, the account 
goes for the ridiculously small rate of 
three per cent. Take it away, take it 
away!” 

And so the “auction sale” continues 
all day until—when the time for closing 
arrives—all of the accounts have been 
“knocked down” to the highest bidders. 

But, you protest, such a thing would 
be impossible—utterly ridiculous. Banks 
would not dream of entering into such 
a wild seramble for business. And, of 
course, you are right. It would be 
ridiculous. 

And yet—well, after all, what is the 
difference between bidding for business 
in an open, red flag, auction and bid- 
ding for business behind the closed 


announces the second 


“Two per cent is bid. 


doors of a banker’s office? 
more spectacular and less 
that’s all. 

Competition is, as we all know, the 
life of trade. It is absolutely essential 
to the suecess of business as a whole. 
But even competition—if carried too 
far—can become a menace to good busi- 
ness practice. And, if I am to judge 
from talks I have had with bankers in 
nearly all sections of the country, it is 
a pretty well recognized fact that com- 
petition for accounts is being consider- 
ably overdone by the banks of this 
country. . 

From leading bankers in San Fran- 
eiseo, New York, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Kansas City, Denver, St. Louis, St. 
Paul and many other cities I have re- 
ceived assurance that, in’ their opinion, 
the matter of interest rates—particu- 
larly on commercial accounts—is the 
most serious problem before the bankers 
of today. 

Very well, how can the problem be 
met? Obviously some sort of an un- 
derstanding must be arrived at that will 


It is just 
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Speak up lively, gentlemen, speak up lively!’’ 
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be satisfactory to all of the banks con- 
cerned. 

In New Orleans such an agreement 
has been entered into and, according to 
my informant, is being strictly adhered 
to. Under this agreement the banks do 
not pay interest in excess of two per 
cent per annum on any account, except 
in a few cases where provision is made 
for necessary exceptions. Neither is 
interest paid on any account that aver- 
ages less than $500. 

In Denver a somewhat similar ar- 
rangement is in foree. In this city the 
clearing house banks have also reduced 
the rate of interest on savings from 4 
per cent to 3% per cent. They have 
also reduced the rate on checking ac- 
counts and have established a minimum 
balance on which interest is allowed 
on such accounts the minimum for 
banks now being placed at $3,000 
and the minimum for corporations and 
individuals at $5,000. 

Of course, as is well known, agree- 
ments of this kind exist in many other 
cities. But, on the other hand, it is 
surprising to find how many .banks in 
this country are over-bidding against 
each other for business and are, in 
doing so, obliged to pay exorbitant rates 
in order to secure the accounts, thus 
reducing their earning power and weak- 
ening their institutions. 

A Kansas City banker, in pointing 


i few accompanying article 
by Mr. Woodruff is the 
fifth in the series on various 
banking abuses, which he is 
writing exclusively for THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY. 


Each of them has touched 
upon a vital point in bank 
operational methods, discuss- 
ing certain practices that are 
drains on bank profits and 
suggesting remedies which 
bankers will do well to con- 
sider. 

Articles previously pub- 
lished in this series include— 

Should Banks Be The 
*‘Goats’’ of ‘‘Charity’’ Ad- 
vertising? ; 

For Sale—A $5.00 Account 
For ‘‘What Have You?”’ 


What Next—Gilt Edged 
Checks With Radium Ink? 


**Trouble Desk’’ Service— 
How To Draw The Line. 


out the dangers of this policy, has this 
to say: “In Kansas City we have had 
a recent illustration of the evil of ex- 
cessive interest on deposits. Funds ag- 
gregating more than a million dollars 
from one of the labor unions have been 
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on deposit in various banks here at 
four per cent, that rate having beep 
fixed, as I remember it, in 1921, while 
money was still in tremendous demand 
here. Nobody liked to take the first 
step toward cutting it down, and con- 
sequently these deposits were carried 
for a long time on a basis that did not 
yield a profit.” 

The problem is not an easy one to 
solve, yet it must be solved if the banks 
of this country are to continue to do 
business on a profitable basis. Natur- 
ally, if bidding for business is unduly 
encouraged, the results are not only 
harmful to the banks themselves but to 
the public as well. The banks suffer 
because they are obliged, in the wild 
scramble for business, to accept many 
unprofitable accounts and the publie 
suffers in the long run because it is 
encouraged to expect interest rates out 
of all proportion to the rate that banks 
can pay and stjll earn sufficient profits 
to take care of losses and keep the 
banks in a strong and healthy condition. 

We have not, it is true, come to the 
“daily auction sale’ in the banking 
business. But, unless a change of policy 
is made, we may yet witness the scene 
pictured at the beginning of this article. 
We shall then go into the auction shops 
and buy business just as we sometimes 
buy oriental rugs, Chinese bric-a-brae, 
and Turkish lamps. 


WHEN IS THE BANK LIABLE ON 
LOSS THROUGH AGENTS? 


Recent New York decision emphasizes the importance 
of safeguarding against possible defaults of correspond- 
ent institutions by providing a special agreement 


Y the laws of some states, New 

York for example, a bank receiv- 
ing commercial paper for collection is 
liable for loss occasioned by the de- 
fault of its correspondent, in the ab- 
sence of a special agreement to the 
contrary. And, as is to be expected, 
in states where this is the law, banks, 
as a general rule, take special care to 
incorporate an agreement, relieving 
them from liability for the default of 
correspondents, in their acknowledg- 
ments of all items to he handled in 
this manner. 

However, since there are so many 
ways in which the mistake or default 
of a correspondent handling collection 
paper may result in loss, great care 
should be used in drawing an exemp- 
tion provision by forwarding banks. 
If this is not done, and a loss results 
from a default somewhat out of the 
ordinary by a correspondent, the for- 
warding bank may find to its sorrow 
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that its exemption provision does not 
relieve it from liability for the loss. 

The possible danger to a forwarding 
bank in situations of this kind is illus- 
trated in the recent New York ease of 
Isler vs. National Park Bank, 147 N. E. 
66. And, aside from the holding an- 
nounced on the question involved, the 
court incidentally quotes what appears 
to be an “air tight” exemption con- 
tract for forwarding banks, which, taken 
in connection with the holding, would 
seem to furnish food for thought for 
bank officials in general. The facts 
and cireumstanes which culminated in 
the action were, as related in the re- 
port, as follows: 

In this case the plaintiff, a New York 
firm, sold a bill of goods in the sum 
of $1,085.48 to a customer at La Paz, 
Bolivia. Since the plaintiffs knew little 
of the customer’s financial responsibility 


‘they did not desire to deliver the ship- 


ment until payment had been made. 


In this situation they sent a bill of 
lading with draft attached, along with 
other papers, to the National Park 
Bank, New York City, with instructions 
relative to how the matter was to be 
handled. These instructions, among 
other things, provided: 

“Documents must only be delivered 
against payment. In case of nonpay- 
ment, notify us at once and have your 
correspondents cable for instructions.**” 

The National Park Bank acknowl- 
edged receipt of the items, and on its 
letter of acknowledgment appeared the 
following clause purporting to relieve 
it from liability for failure or delay 
in collecting. 

“Collections are accepted by us only 
upon the express conditions that no re 
sponsibility is assumed by us for any 
failure or delay in collecting or re 
mitting.” 

Following this the National Park 

(Continued on page 42) 
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HOW COST ACCOUNTING HELPS TO 
INCREASE BANK PROFITS 


Although a variety of services unheard of a 
few years ago are now offered, banks are 






HEN banks were small, overhead 
was a clearly discernible item 
and it caused little concern, but as banks 
have developed they have grown from 
mere money lenders into highly organ- 
jzed institutions, offering many services 
which are expensive to maintain. 

They are constantly telling their cus- 
tomers how broad and comprehensive 
their service is, but have been saying 
nothing about the added expense of 
maintaining these services. The cus- 
tomer has grown accustomed to having 
unusual things done for him by banks, 
aid he feels that a fair balance with 
his bank is ample compensation for 
what his bank in turn does for him. 

It is difficult to determine how much 
extra service has been made necessary 
by the demands of modern business and 
héw much has been added in an effort 
to outstrip neighbor banks, but a 
checkup of the many departments in 
the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York fails to reveal any department 
whose functions could be eliminated 
without in some way curtailing our use- 
fulness to customers. 

What has been the result of the 
banker’s general lack of regard for the 
cost of doing business? Those who 
commenced to analyze the debit and 
eredit sides of the ledger following the 
reaction of 1921 suddenly were con- 
fronted with a startling situation. 
Notwithstanding the fact that banks 
are now giving a variety of services 
wheard of a few years ago, they are 
getting less in return from the depositor 
than they did years ago when they were 
mere lenders of money. It is only 
necessary to analyze bank earnings 
statements today in comparison with 
those of thirty years ago to find that a 
radical change has taken place in the 
ratio of net to gross earnings in banks. 
Net earnings have gradually decreased 
from one-third of gross earnings to ap- 
proximately one-quarter. 

It is interesting to note also, that 
Wwe now pay out of our profits about 
twice as much.to depositors in interest 
om their deposits as we pay to our 
stockholders in dividends. The high 
tate of interest paid on deposits is a 
serious banking problem, and has a 
dangerous tendency to force many 

into investments of a non-liquid 
character which may lead eventually to 
serious losses. 


Another important item of operating 


getting less in return from depositors 


By ARTHUR W. LOASBY 


cost is the collection of out-of-town 
items. Unless a bank charges its de- 
positors a sufficient amount of interest 
the handling of out-of-town items be- 
comes extremely expensive. 

The activity of an account also plays 
an important part in the final analysis 
of costs. ’ 


It is not an easy task to refuse the 
account of a prospective depositor or 
tell an old depositor that his account 
is not profitable and must be placed 
upon a different basis or withdrawn. 
But, if bankers know their cost of op- 
eration and after an analysis of an 
account find it unprofitable, they have 
a perfectly legitimate reason for ap- 
proaching any business man even though 
his average balance has been a sub- 
stantial one, providing pains are taken 
to acquaint him with all of the facts 
and show him just why his account is 
costing the bank money rather than 
showing a fair profit. 

Depositors invariably feel that any 
account is profitable to a bank, and it 
is largely the banker’s fault that they 
do. Many experienced bank executives 
themselves believe that a fair average 
balance invariably signifies a profitable 
account, yet the reverse is often the 
ease. Bank officers have a weakness 
for judging accounts by their size 
rather than by the sum transferred to 
profit or loss as a result of carrying 
the account in the bank. Many of the 
large deposit accounts, however, ulti- 





President, The Equitable Trust Company of New York 





mately do not prove as profitable as 
some of the smaller ones, because of 
the higher rates of interest paid, the 
activity, and special service rendered. 

The analysis or cost accounting de- 
partment in the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany operates on the principle that 
each item entered on the books entails 
additional expense. The size of a man’s 
average balance in relation to the 
number of items handled, while im- 
portant, is only one of a number 
of factors which govern the final 
decision regarding the status of his 
business. For example, there are to be 
considered also the profits on other ac- 
counts carried by the depositor in his 
name, the profit on business carried in 
other departments, the profit on ac- 
counts introduced or controlled by the 
depositor and the profit on business 
earried in branch offices. On the other 
side of the ledger’ we scrutinize eare- 
fully such items as the expense of work 
done at a loss in other departments, 
expense of printing checks, ete. 

When an otherwise desirable account 
is showing a loss, we generally try to 
place the account on a profitable basis 
by requesting the depositor to increase 
his average balance; or if this plan is 
not feasible, to decrease the activity in 
the account. In many instances a less- 
ening of the activity in an account is 
not possible because most business men 
draw checks and deposit items as their 
own business activity dictates. In in- 
stances of this kind, our final resort is 
to suggest a reduction or discontinuance 
of interest and generally speaking this ~ 
plan is acceptable when the others are 
not considered practicable. 

Our borrowing accounts are analyzed 
every month and ordinary balances at 
least twice a year. This is done by a 
comparatively small group of employes 
who have been specially trained for the 
work. 

Cost accounting can also be applied 
to the other major divisions of a mod- 
ern bank, but the methods employed 
should be modified.to fit the cireum- 
stances. Since the general banking de- 
partment pays customers for the use of 
their funds twice the amount which is 
paid to stockholders, it is imperative 
to determine definitely how much we 
ean afford to pay on each average bal- 
ance. But the conditions are different 
in the other departments, where profits 

(Continued on page 39) 
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THE MAN ON THE STREET WANTS 
TO “KNOW” HIS BANKER 


And through mass appeal personal impressions 
can be made by bank executives just as they are 
by other business leaders and men in public life 


First Vice-President, Bankers Service Corp., New York 


— and trust companies are 
often referred to nowadays as de- 
partment stores of finance. Articles 
are headed “merchandising” this or 
that bank service, and three great bank- 
ing institutions are claiming to have 
originated “the department store idea” 
in their advertisements. 

So, it is pertinent to ask—What have 
bank executives to learn of the Wana- 
makers, Filenes, Fields and Selfridges, 
whose names and personalities have 
come to stand for success in quantity 
retail distribution. 

The great names in banking are 
mostly those of wholesale bankers like 
Baker and Mitchell and Reynolds and 
Morgan. 

Big successes have been scored also 
by retail bankers, but strangely enough 
their names are not always connected 
in the public mind with their successes, 
as they would be if those successes had 
been scored in retail merchandising. 

All of which is a roundabout way of 
saying that bank executives should do 
more to impress their individual per- 
sonalities on small-account customers. 

Any banker whom I have interested 
by this statement will immediately ask: 
Can it be done? It so, it is worth 
doing, and how can it be done by a 
man whose responsibilities in large 
banking affairs are taking all his time? 

The difficulty of doing it is admit- 
tedly great, growing with every new 
depositor and doubling with every con- 
solidation. But every new depositor 
supplies, or can supply, additional 
profit to the banker who keeps in close 
touch with him; and every new con- 
solidation provides, or can provide, ad- 
ditional resources for mass duplication 
of personal contact. 

Certainly the banker who serves 
50,000 customers cannot meet them face 
to face and know them man to man 
as can the banker who serves only 500. 
But he can approach the small-bank 
executive’s closeness of contact and the 
50,000 people who recognize him may 
be fully as valuable as the 500 whom 
the other man recognizes. 

The task of making personal impres- 
sions on thousands of men and women 
will look less Herculean if the banker 
remembers that his customers are just 
as much Twentieth Century men and 
women as he is a Twentieth Century 


banker. Now-a-days the man in the - 


street is well accustomed to mass appeal 
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and knows quite well that it is the only 
way to reach him. He does not expect 
to find John Wanamaker behind a 
counter, he does not ask Arthur Bris- 
bane to sign every newspaper with a 
pen, he is willing to vote for Coolidge 
without asking the President to shake 
his hand or kiss his baby. All this in 
spite of the fact that the man in the 
street is just like his grandfather in 
preferring to know the man he buys 
from, the man whose opinions he reads 
and the man who gets his vote. 

There is no reason why the methods 
employed by these men for giving out 
definite, personal knowledge should not 
be equally effective if employed by an 
executive in the interests of his bank. 

For example, Darwin R. James, pres- 
ident of the East River Savings Institu- 
tion of New York, continuously sends 
his depositors personal communications 
dictated in his own characteristic style 
and full of his personal feelings and 
individual aims. Here is a sample which 
he sent out on June Ist: 

Mr. John Doe, 

New York City, 

New York 

Dear Mr. Doe: 

Every now and then I like to 
write our depositors the things that 

I would say to them if it were 


Bankers’Attendance at 
Business Conventions 


| gy ieee lah by bankers 
in business men’s conven- 
tions, professional gather- 
ings, trade missions and the 
like is now taken for granted. 
These activities offer definite 
opportunity for widening 
bank influence and increasing 
bank profits: 

How bankers are taking 
advantage of business gather- 
ings, how they are selecting 
representatives to attend,how 
these representatives are 
guided and how they report 
are among the subjects to be 
discussed by Mr. Knapp in 
the next article of his series 
for bank executives. It will 
appear in the August number 
of THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 


possible to talk to them personally 
at my desk. 

One thing I would like to say is, 
that your bank is in as flourishing 
a condition as it ever has been in its 
seventy-five years of business. Our 
deposits are at a high point. The 
market position of our investments 
is strong and growing stronger, 
and our surplus is increasing at a 
very encouraging rate. 

The question of new depositors 
brings up the second point that I 
would discuss if we were talking 
together, a point that has always 
been a feature in the development 
of this bank. 

No other single source is so pro- 
ductive of new customers as the 
recommendation of our present cus- 
tomers. Nearly always, the new 
depositor, when asked his reason 
for coming to this bank in prefer- 
ence to some other bank, tells us 
that it was because it was well 
spoken of by a friend or relative 
in whose judgment he has confi- 
dence. 

If we were an ordinary bank, 
where the profits are divided be- 
tween depositors and stockholders, 
I might feel some diffidence in ask- 
ing you to help us in getting new 
accounts. But this is a mutual sav- 
ings bank, belonging entirely to the 
depositors, and every increase in 
its business means an increase in 
safety and earning power which is 
a direct benefit to the depositors 
and no one else. 

The depositor who recommends 
the East River Savings Institu- 
tion to his relatives and friends, 
is benefiting them and _ himself. 
To such recommendations we trace 
the steady growth of the bank and 
its present size of over $60,000,- 
000 in resources, and the steady 
success which has made it possible 
for us to pay semi-annually or 
quarterly dividends without a break 
for seventy-five years. 

It goes without saying that the 
favor you have always done us im 
bringing us your deposits entitles 
you to every courtesy which it is 
possible for the officers, trustees 
and employes of this institution to 
show you. 


We hope you will call on us fre- 
quently for any banking service 
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within the scope of the institution, 
but we also feel that we owe es- 
pecial courtesies to anyone whom 
you may introduce to us, and we 

look forward to an opportunity of 

extending such courtesies to the 

fullest extent. 

With warm regards, I am 
Cordially yours, 
DarRWIN R. JAMES, President 

Mr. James does not hesitate in the 
least to take the stick by the other end 
and tell the whole public what his de- 
positors are saying to him. One of his 
recent advertisements contained a fac- 
simile of a letter sent him by a de- 
positor and was a clear indication of 
his interest in having depositors talk 
to him on a man to man basis. 

The Customer House Organ 

One of the great deficiencies of 
many bank house organs for customers 
is their impersonal quality—the fact 
that they are house organs and that 
houses do not have organs. If they 
were edited by men with human feel- 
ings for men with human feelings, if 


their whole policy was that of multi- . 


plying a personality or personalities in 
the banks which issue them, these eus- 
tomer publications would be among 
the strongest and most economical bank 
advertising mediums. 


I edited a customer magazine issued 
by a bank, continuously from 1911 to 
1922, and I think it was a fine example 
of how such a magazine should not be 
edited. It tried to build up a person- 
ality of its own instead of expressing the 
personality of the bank. Every now 
and then I was able to get an officer 
to write for the magazine, but I did 
not have sufficient salesmanship or per- 
sonality to get these officers to write 
as if they were talking. Every now 
and then I was permitted to publish an 
officer's picture, but I was never able 
to sell an officer on the advisability of 
publishing a pen portrait which would 
show the sort of man he actually was. 

Frequently I was tempted to take 
the job in my own hands and write 
some editorials over my signature which 
would tell readers the sort of person IJ 
was—not for any advantage it would 
have been to me or to the bank, but be- 
cause it might have stirred up some 
executive of the bank to do the same 
thing for himself, or let me do it for 
him. But I lacked the nerve or the 
persuasive power or the ability or some- 
thing. 

You see, I am not ready to admit 
that there is‘ a radical deficieney in 
bankers which prevents them from be- 
ing publie figures, or a radical deficiency 
in publie figures which prevents them 
from being bankers. 

Those Routine Letters 

Almost every bank is following the 
Practice of sending a letter over the 
Signature of an executive to certain 
customers. For example, the new cus- 
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Darwin R. James, president of the East River Savings Institution, believes in maintaining close 


contact with depositors and featuring this cordial relationship in news r advertising. 
the reproduction of a letter from a depositor expressing satisfaction in ny 
a monthly “‘bill’’ for deposits. 


tomer gets a letter when his account 
is opened. The closing customer gets 
regrets and a perfunctory request for 
“word as to any oversight or cause of 
dissatisfaction which may be responsible 
for your severing your - relations.” 
Some banks go further and send a 
letter to the eustomer who introduces 
a new customer, thanking him for doing 
so. Others go even further and send 
a letter to customers who extend their 
relations in one department or multiply 
their relations by opening accounts 
with additional departments. 

The idea behind these occasional cus- 
tomer mailings is splendid, but would 
they cost any more if they sounded 
more like a man talking to another man 
and less like a phonograph, a parrot 
or a French doll? If a golf-club ac- 
quaintance of the average bank ex- 
ecutive came into the bank during 
his absence and opened an account, 
would that bank executive upon his 
return dictate a letter as follows? 


Note 


k’s plan of sending 


“Dear Sir: 

“It gratifies us to know that you 
opened an account with this bank 
on the 18th inst.” 

Wouldn’t it be more like this? 

“Dear Mr. Jarvis: 

‘You can guess my personal 
pleasure at the news that you 
brought us your account last 
Wednesday and perhaps I needn’t 
assure you that your needs will 
have my personal attention when- 
ever they require it. Just the same, 

I would like to say,” ete. 

Many bank letters have what O. Henry 
ealls “the cordiality of a bruised rat- 
tlesnake and the bedside manner of a 
frozen turnip.” And this is all the 
more surprising when one meets the 
men whose signatures are attached to 
them—I had almost said the men who 
sign them. 

Like all successful bankers, these men 
are cordial and friendly individuals. 

(Continued on page 90) 


DETERMINING PROPORTION OF FUNDS 
FOR SECONDARY RESERVES 


The percentage available for both present and 
probable future requirements must be known 
before discussing other points in selection of bonds 





HEN a manufacturing or publie 
utility plant is in need of a new 
motor or generator, it never occurs to 
the sales representative of an electrical 
equipment organization to recommend 
a stock number simply because his house 
has a large quantity on hand. Instead, 
he ascertains what use is to be made of 
the equipment and what is to be ex- 
pected of it, and he then selects the 
equipment that will meet the require- 
ments specified. 

Similarly, each bank has different 
local conditions and a different ratio of 
capital and surplus and of savings and 
demand deposits, all of which have a 
direct bearing upon its bond account. 
Yet, either because of a lack of appre- 
ciation of the proper function of tke 
bond account or through haphazard 
purchases, the bond account of many 
banks never would serve the really valu- 
able purposes that it is intended to 
fulfill. Certainly, it will not prove 
profitable for a banker to make over 
commitments in long term bonds which 
he later may be obliged to sacrifice in 
a declining market. 

The result of incomplete or inaccu- 
rate analysis as a basis for formulating 
an investment bond policy is inevitable. 
Numerous cases have come to my per- 
sonal attention where the bank account 
incliides issues that do not coincide with 
the needs of the institution from the 
standpoint of maturities and income, 
or fall far short of meeting its require- 
ments from the standpoint of safety 
or marketability. Then, when a test 
period comes, the banker is inclined to 
feel that his “bond account doesn’t 
work,” and rightly so. Instead of serv- 
ing the purpose of making ready funds 
available at such a time, he finds that 
he has an ill assortment of securities 
not correlated to his needs. It some- 
times is difficult to convince the banker 
who has had that kind of an experience, 
that the error is not in the practice of 
maintaining a bond account, but rather 
in the manner in which it was main- 
tained. 

Experiences of this kind have been 
so numerous that many bond salesmen 
are awakening to the fact that in 
handling their bank customers they 
need to forget they are salesmen, and 
to recognize that their first responsibil- 
ity is in the position of financial ad- 


viser with reference to the bond ac-~ 


counts of their clients. They are be- 
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By C. W. SILLS 


Vice-President, Halsey, Stuart & Company 


ginning to appreciate the fact that it 
is wiser, and certainly better business, 
to go out into the market and buy the 
kind of bonds a bank customer needs, 
if their house does not have that type 
of bond on hand, rather than try to 
fit a misfit bond into the ecustomer’s 
bond account. 


gs preceding articles in his 
series on the bank’s bond 
account, Mr. Sills has dealt 
chiefly with the underlying 
principles relating to the in- 
vestment of bank funds. Next 
month, however, in his fifth 
and last article, he will dis- 


cuss the various types of 
securities in both tax-exempt 
and taxable groups, and point 
out more specifically the fac- 
tors to be taken into consid- 


eration in selecting these 
bonds for secondary reserve 
purposes. 





These considerations lead, naturally, 
into an analysis of the factors which 
enter into any discussion of the char- 
acter and requirements of a sound in- 
vestment policy for a commercial bank, 
and the important position that a sec- 
ondary reserve occupies in such an in- 
vestment policy. First, both the bank 
and the investment house should have 
an understanding of the seope of the 
bank’s operations. Secondly, based 
upon a thorough analysis, it is possible 
to determine the percentage available 
for secondary reserves suited to the 
day-to-day requirements and probable 
future requirements of the banker’s 
operations. Then, and not until then, 
are either of them in position to out- 
line the particular types, maturities, 
yields and other points that must be 
taken into consideration in the selec- 
tion of its bonds. 


In this connection it should be of 
interest to review the factors in our 
banking history that have led up to the 
present place that the bond account 
oceupies, or should oceupy. From the 
earliest days of banking activity, two 
primary functions have been recognized : 
First, the bringing together of surplus 
wealth, or the so-called working capi- 






















tal of the community, and secondly, 
the utilization of these funds in supply- 
ing the meritorious credit requirements 
of the community. 

From the days of the early money 
changers down to the latter half of the 
last century, the greater part of ow 
banking activity was private in char. 
acter and not subject to regulation 
or restriction of any kind. Deposits 
were received more in the nature of 
safe-keeping than as a banking service, 
and loans were made without the pro- 
tective influence of a carefully arranged 
program. 

Due to the rapid development of 
business which forced development of 
banking facilities to meet greater and 
more diversified demands, banking ae- 
tivity has not only grown enormously 
but our financing operations have also 
made necessary more active efforts to 
accumulate the surplus wealth of each 
community at a central point. Federal 
and state regulation has resulted in 
chartering institutions to take the place 
of private banks, and in conducting 
their operations under a broad variety 
of fixed regulations. At the same time, 
there has been an astounding increase 
in the source and amounts of bank de 
posits and a proportionate increase in 
the outlet for such funds. In a number 
of instances, local industries or publie 
utilities have become subsidiaries of na- 
tional organizations, thus relieving the 
local banks of their financing, and in 
many of these cases the local bank can 
well afford to select securities of the 
national organization. With the multi- 
plication of outlets for bank funds 
there has developed also the need for 
broad-guaged analysis as to the require 
ments of those outlets. 


As this study is brought down to the 
present decade, we find, upon viewing 
our financial structure from practically 
any angle, that commercial banks domi- 
nate the financial requirements of pres 
ent day business. With this inereasel 
influence, the bank must also assume 
an increased volume of responsibility 
in meeting and satisfying the financial 
requirements of its business community. 
In addition, there is need for greate 
recognition of the necessity for an 
vestment policy which not only 
suffice for the two primary function 
of every bank, but also will be adequate 
from the standpoint of protection. I 

(Continued on page 76) 
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HELPING THE HOUSEWIFE ON HOME 
FINANCE PROBLEMS 


How a New Jersey bank established a 
women’s department and gave a series of 
lectures that “brought the home to the bank” 


By BESSIE Q. MOTT 






HE question of women’s depart- home makers, around whom the pros- Montclair, New Jersey, recently estab- 



































ly, ments in banks ceases to be a_ perity of the country is being moulded. lished a “Home Service Department” on 
ly- puzzle when it is recognized that every ~ One half of the population of America these basic principles. The department 
nts bank which accepts savings deposits is is living in cities, and it is an auspicious was budgeted, planned, started and op- 
conducting a women’s department and _ time for some consideration to be given erating in three weeks’ time. By this I 
ley has been doing so ever since it opened to this half of the population, who con- mean that the women of the city of 
the its first account. trol much money. Everybody is inter- Montclair knew that this bank was one 
our Merchants long ago demonstrated by ested in the future, but the banks that of the progressive institutions and that 
ar- eareful market analysis that women are are doing for the city woman what the it was ready and willing to help them 
ion the real buyers behind more than 80 government is doing fortherural woman, with any problem that they might have: 
sits per cent of merchandise sales. Schools are interested in the spenders of today, A definite plan was worked out and 
of and colleges have recognized that their and they will receive in return an in-_ it was decided first to publish a booklet 
iee, appeal must be made to mothers even crease in business in all departments about the new department and in what 
yr0- more than to fathers. Insurance com- of the bank, because they can function way it could be used, stressing the fact 
ged panies that have few women policy with every class. The poor are ap- that the Montclair Savings Bank would 
holders are showing the same recogni- preciative of help, the thrifty are give expert advice on all home problems, 
of tion in addressing much of their adver- grateful for education, and the wealthy financial and otherwise, with the same 
of tising appeal to women as the ultimate have many problems they are glad to be pleasure and care as commercial banks 
and consumer of life insurance. - relieved of when the opportunity is do for business houses. 
ac- Banks have not been behind them in given them. A budget plan for the housewife was 
usly recognizing that the savings appeal is The Montclair Savings Bank of adopted which worked well, as it was 
also essentially an appeal to the woman con- 
3 to sumer and that if it-were_not for sav- 
each ings accounts opened under the direct 
leral influence of mothers, wives, sweethearts 
| in and sisters, the time deposit business of 
lace American banks would be, to all intents 
ting and purposes, largely non-existent. 
riety The machinery through which a bank 
time, makes its appeal to women has been set 
rease up under many names, and even now 
: de is not standardized. Unless we look 
ein below the surface, we may be led to be- 
mber lieve that many banks are doing differ- 
ublie ent kinds of work in connection with 
 na- women’s accounts, although in reality 
y the they are all striving for the same goal. we Mesecisie Sernge Bank anncgnees che opening of © ony 
din | This department has been called Home ~  aiperey” ~~ aR 
: ean Serviee, Budget Bureau, Income Man- — 
tthe agement, Personnel and even New Busi- Te wre feat 
nulti- ness Department. You may think the j ne 
Funds name matters little; perhaps you are il Su 4 CSSful 
1 for right; and yet, if all the banks were _— en <p OUR % / 
To Visit AND US 
yuire- to adopt a standardized name for the 7 VICE 
department, the message that they are OME SER ; 
o the trying to get over to the publie would be DEPAR TMENT 
swing more readily comprehended. 
ieally These departments have been estab- 
domi: oo in banks for the sole purpose of 
res- teaching people to save scientifically. alte othe Services | 
a The three channels through which it is Tut Hout Servic, ang 
ssume possible to reach the bank’s prospects are Prien TCLAIR 
ibility the schools, tlie factories and the homes. MONTCLAIR, —e BANx 
ancial ool saving is being successfully done SAVI Ss b ~ WA Gf 
unity. by both men and women, likewise for rene 
reater industrial saving, but work in the Home 
in il ite Department is essentially a 
y wi Wwoman’s work, and can be handled 
etions by a woman, who is naturally 
— fitted to better understand the problems. Specimens of the advertising used by the Montclair Savings Bank in establishing its ‘“‘home 
n. if The dependent women in the world service’’ department. Above, a newspaper announcement of lectures to be held. Below, the 


are still in the ma jority. They are the announcement card mailed to women eer <a the booklet describing a successful budget 
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a new system and overcame many ob- 
stacles which have stood in the way of 
any woman getting pleasure out of 
operating a budget plan. 

The first objection was overcome when 
the name was changed from a budget 
plan to a finance plan. The next step 
was to forget percentages. Then the 
stumbling block of forgetting where 
three cents went was cast aside. And 
lastly, a feature was added to allow 
the individual expenditure of some 
money by both husband and wife with- 
out any questions being asked by either 
party where it went. 

The Montclair Savings Bank, know- 
ing that the thing most interesting to 
the mother is her children, told in the 
descriptive booklet that it would help 
make plans to teach children to save 
and to provide a budget for their higher 
education. The booklet also told how 
the bank could give them a plan to shop, 
how to select food, details of travel, 
housing conditions, taxes, proper in- 
vestments, ete. In fact, the plans sug- 
gested cover the material side of all 
housekeeping and home making. 


This booklet was distributed follow- 
ing the publication of an advertisement 
which appeared in the local newspaper 
one week before the opening of the 
department. The advertisement told of 
the opening, that the booklet could be 
had for the asking, and also about the 
lectures to be held. 

Reaching Womens’ Clubs 

Whenever possible, the outline of the 
home service plan was explained the 
women’s clubs at their meetings and 
when this was not possible, the pres- 
ident was visited, her co-operation asked 
and an announcement prepared for her 
to read before her club at the next 
meeting. 

The City Federation, composed of all 
the federated. clubs, appreciating the 
good that could be accomplished by 
such a department, expressed their ap- 
preciation and had printed in the news- 
paper their approval of the plan. 

Lectures 

The best way for a bank to show the 
women of its city that it is really in- 
terested in their home problems, how- 
ever, is to discuss the subjeets which 
create difficulties in the home right in 
the bank building, and with that thought 
in mind, the Montclair Savings Bank 
gave a series of four lectures on the fol- 
lowing topies: Food, Clothing, Home 
Furnishing and Home Financing. 

Invitations were sent out to a special 
mailing list of club women, social work- 
ers, ministers’ wives and a list from the 
bank’s depositors These simply an- 
nounced the opening of the department 
and gave the name of the director. The 
invitations were in folder form, and a 
small card was enclosed with each, an- 
nouncing the lectures. Newspaper ad- 
vertising and a bulletin board in the 
bank were likewise used. 


The main lobby of the bank was filled 
with folding chairs, and to co-operate 
with all employes of the bank and at 
the same time reduce any unnecessary 
noise, the lectures were scheduled to be 
held from 4 P. M. to 5 P. M., but the 
discussions that followed usually held 
them over until 5:30 or 6 ’oclock. 


The lecture on food told in a simple 
manner what food really is, and how it 
sustains life, and how to prepare menus 
to balance food easily. Many questions 
were asked after this lecture, on diet 
for children, meat substitutes, butter 
substitutes, school lunches, use of left- 
overs, how to cure waste by servants, 
ete. 

The next lecture was on dress. First, 
materials were talked about, giving 
tests on how to tell cotton from linen 
and cotton from wool, and explaining 
the different kind of material used by 
the average family. Much interest was 
shown in this part of the talk and many 
notes taken. What color really is and 
how it affects people also proved inter- 
esting. Then the creation of style and 
the budget of one’s money to have a 
complete wardrobe economically, were 
taken up. 


Less interest was shown in the third 
lecture than in any other, due to the 
fact that less educational work has beep 
done on this line and many people can- 
not see the advantages of expressing 
themselves, but still prefer to follow the 
dictates of Mrs. Smith, whose home ex. 
presses the spending of money rather 
than harmony, and a _ proper back. 
ground for the people living in it. 

At the fourth lecture—on “Financing 
the Home”—the new budget plan was 
discussed and the matters directly in- 
fluencing the wasting of money were 
much stressed, such as over-eating and 
not using leftovers, improper buying 
and not watching the butcher, the baker 
and the eandlestick maker at all times 
about his weight and measures. This 
does not mean that there is any inten- 
tion to defraud, but as all such matters 
must be left to an employe who might 
be careless, help is being given to the 
store as well as money for the house. 
wife by proper education along this 
line. In like manner, other waste that 
comes from improper clothing, thought- 
less home furnishing, ete. were discussed. 

At the close of the lectures one of the 

(Continued on page 52) 


IT STOPPED THE CROWDS! 


7 HEN one of the oldest farmers near 
Little Rock, Arkansas, was robbed 
of $2,000 which represented his life 
savings, from a chest that had been nailed 
to the floor to increase its safety, the 
American Southern Trust Company of 
Little Rock used the incident as a basis 
for a window display that stopped the 
crowds for over two weeks. 


The center of the display was a chest 
filled with nickels and dimes. Color 


_was added to the setting by including 


an old family spinning wheel of this 
pioneer-farmer together with old photo- 


graps of the family groups. Several 
leaves from the ledger of a country 
store more than 25 years old gave il- 
terest to the display. 

A newspaper clipping giving # 
account of the robbery was prominently 
placed near the middle of the window 
under a sign headed, “Read the story 
of the chest, the coins and the robbery!” 

The moral of the incident was pointed 
out by showing that if the farmer had 
deposited the $2000 in the Americal 
Southern Trust Company 43 years ag% 
his total savings would now be $5,112.15. 










SAFEGUARDS IN THE SELECTION 
OF TRUST INVESTMENTS 


Legal requirements and their application—Trustee’s 
duty is to obtain maximum income under powers 
granted and deliver the principal unimpaired 




















HE most important duty pertaining 
to the carrying on of the fiduciary 
function is the proper investment of 
the funds committed to the trustee’s 


Generally speaking, the questions in 
the administration of an estate which 
most vitally concern the interested 
parties are whether the assets of the 
trust estate are, by efficient management, 
conserved, or whether, by errors of 
judgment, or otherwise, they are 
allowed to diminish; whether a fair 
and reasonable income is derived from 
them, or whether they are invested to 
yield only a small return. 

The trustee, restricted by direct 
statutory provision, must avoid any 
use of the funds in his care that bears 
even a tinge of speculative color. His 
function is to conserve and not to ac- 
eumulate. Such increase as he may 
make in the corpus of the trust estate 
must be incidental and not objective. 
His primary duty is to keep safe the 
funds committed to him and to obtain 
the best income return he can consistent 
with such safety. Said the court in the 
Matter of Hall (164 N. Y.): “The 
trusts of this will are to provide the 
testator’s children with incomes during 
their lives and on their deaths the prin- 
cipal is to go to their issue. The very 
object of the creation of the trust was 
therefore the security of the principal, 
otherwise the testator might better have 
given the property outright to his 
children, who were the primary objects 
of his bounty.” 

Only then in cases where he is directly 
authorized to take speculative risks and 
is freed from liability for anything he 
may do, except in case of fraud, may a 
trustee depart from the rule of “safety 
first.” 

But safety is after all a relative term. 
There is no such thing as “absolute” 
safety. What do the courts mean by 
seeurity of the principal? They must 
and do recognize that the market values 
of even the soundest investments are in 
4 constant state of flux. The effect on 
the prices of securities having a fixed 
meome return of increased or decreased 
gold production, of inflation or defla- 
tion of the currency or circulating bank 
credit, and of general business condi- 
tons arising from whatever cause, is too 
Well known to require comment. 

The events of recent years have drama- 
lieally demonstrated that the market 
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By JOSEPH N. BABCQCK 


Vice-President, The Equitable Trust Company of New York 


prices of such securities at any given 
time are only partially controlled by 
their intrinsic value and the ability of 
the issuing companies to keep up the 
interest payments and pay back the 
principal at maturity. 


They know also that a trustee is 
unable to choose the time when he will 
make an investment. He must buy 
when he has the funds, because the bene- 
ficiary needs the income and the courts 
will not justify the retention of un- 
invested cash for any great length of 
time even to obtain a better market; 
that of course would savor of specula- 
tion. He must sell when the trust termi- 
nates (or deliver in kind at the market 
value) whether the general average of 
prices is high or low. No matter what 
the investments consist of, therefore, the 
estate may show an unavoidable loss at 
the end. Under such circumstances, of 
course, no liability-ean or should attach 
to the trustee, provided that in making 
the investment he: has kept within the 
requirements of the law. 


What then are the requirements of 
the law? As a matter of fact they are 
simple. It is the application of them 
which is sometimes difficult. 

The trustee, in the first place, must 
follow the directions of the will or other 
instrument under which he is acting, if 
such instrument defines his powers. If 
not, he must be governed by the statutory 


TO FIND “THAT” 
ARTICLE— 


HEN you want to find an 
article which appeared 
during the past six months in 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY, 
simply turn to the cumulative 
index on pages 92 to 95 in 
this issue. It will enable you 
to locate the information at 
a glance and you can turn 
directly to the article in your 
file copies. ! 

The index is arranged 
alphabetically by subjects, 
titles, and authors’ names— 
serving as a silent librarian 
for readers. A similar index 
will be published at the end 
of each half year. 








requirements, that is to say, he must invest 
only in the so-called “legal investments” 
or court securities, and, secondly, what- 
ever his powers, he must avoid specula- 
tion and exercise care, caution and con- 
servatism in making investments, and in 
retaining them when made. ._ 

There is one other phase of his sub- 
ject which may not be so generally 
understood, and that is that having 
made an investment withm his powers, 
and such as a careful business man 
might have made in good faith, a trustee 
is not necessarily free of liability in 
case of a loss, unless he can show that 
he exercised the same qualities of dili- 
gence, prudence and good faith in re- 
taining that investment which he did in 
buying it. 

In the Matter of Leonard the learned 
surrogate of Schoharie County, New 
York said, “The burden of purchasing 
securities for trust funds is one thing. 
The exercise of diligence and prudence 
in a declining market is another burden 
east upon the trustee’—and in the 
Matter of Jarvis the same surrogate, 
while ruling that the trustees were within 
their powers in purchasing Interborough 
Rapid Transit 5’s, surcharged them with 
ten points loss on such bonds because 
they had retained them in a declining 
market, and this, although the trusts 
were not terminated, the bonds were 
not in default, and, in fact, have never 
defaulted to this day—several years 
later. 

I question whether that decision is 
good law. It, nevertheless, tends to 
show the strictness with which the 
eourts will judge any loss on an invest- 
ment by a trustee. It should also be 
noted that each investment must stand 
by itself and that a profit on one in- 
vestment, even an increase in value of 
the total fund, may not be used to offset - 
a loss on another investment which was 
unauthorized and which the court may 
hold was improvident. 

The foregoing briefly states the limita- 
tions and safeguards with which the 
law as defined by the many decisions 
of the courts in this state surrounds the 
investing power of a trustee. There are 
many decisions because there are many 
eases, in which the results of trustee 
investments have been questioned and 
attempts made to hold the trustee per- 
sonally responsible for loss. Such cases 
arise often from some ambiguity in the 
wording of the will or a failure of 
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testator or his counsel to provide proper 
powers through lack of appreciation of 
the many difficulties which beset a trustee 
in the administration of his trust. Said 
the surrogate in the Mutter of Knower— 
“The responsibility for the lamentable 
condition of this trust estate 
primarily upon the testator or 
draughtsman of his will.” 
Corporations are not allowed to draw 
wills and do not often have the oppor- 
tunity to make suggestions to testators 
or their counsel in regard to the ad- 
ministrative and business questions in- 
volved. As a_ practical matter, the 
making of a first-class will ought to be 
the result of an interchange of ideas 
between the testator, his lawyer and the 
trustee to be named; the testator to 
explain his wishes; the trustee out of 
his experience and knowledge to advise 
regarding the way in which the desires 
of the testator can be best accomplished ; 


rests 
the 
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the lawyer to see that all the legal re- 
quirements are observed. Such a course 
would result in better wills, less liability 
to the trustee and great advantages to 
the trust estate and all of the beneficia- 
ries hereof. 

And while I am on this subject, I 
should like to point out one form of 
will which is quite common, but which 
it seems to me is particularly undesirable 
from the standpoint of both the trustee 
and the cestui que trusts. I refer to the 
type of will which authorizes the trustee 
to retain such securities as the testator 
might leave, but requires all reinvest- 
ments in the so-called “legal securities.” 
What is the general result of such in- 
structions? 

Generally, the securities left by tes- 
tator, which are usually of the kind that 
sell on a much higher income basis than 
legal securities, are retained, in order to 
give the beneficiaries the benefit of the 


larger income, until in many cases falling 
prices call the attention of the trustee 
to the fact that such securities may be 
becoming less safe. The trustee is then 
faced with the alternative either of 
taking the loss, reinvesting in legals 
with a much reduced income, and with 
small opportunity of ever making up 
the loss in principal, or of holding oy 
in the expectation and with the hope 
that the decline is due to temporary 
causes, and that the security of the in- 
vestment is not seriously threatened, . 
And here we have an illustration of 
the pitfalls which lie in wait for the 
trustee with discretionary power. 
Suppose the trustee holds on—adverse 
and unforeseen conditions continue to 
affect the market price of his security 
—still there is hope that the tide will 
turn—the market price may be reflecting 
the worst that can happen, and more 
(Continued on page 40) 


HOW ILLINOIS BANKERS SPEND 
THEIR ADVERTISING DOLLAR 


Recent survey in that state reveals many 
interesting facts regarding advertising expendi- 
tures and the mediums more generally 


LLINOIS bankers are spending up- 

wards of $5,000,000 annually for 
their advertising, as determined recently 
through the tabulation of a question- 
naire sent to all members of the state 
association by a special committee 

The banks responding to the ques- 
tionnaire spent for advertising in 1924, 
1.37 per cent of their invested capital, 
or 27/100 per cent of their total de- 
posits. 

There has long been in existence an 
idea among bankers that there is an 
accurate measuring stick by which ad- 
vertising appropriations ean be figured. 
Some bankers say that 1 per cent of 
their invested capital is sufficient to 
spend annually, while others seem to 
think that their appropriation should 
be based on deposits, and they say that 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of their de- 
posits is sufficient. Many banks arrive 
at advertising appropriations by vari- 
ous methods. So, it is not surprising 
that only 6 per cent of the 1793 mem- 
bers make appropriations, because of 
the many theories advanced on how it 
should be accomplished. 

Now let us see just how the advertis- 
ing dollar was spent last year: 

Newspapers, 34.6 per cent; Direct 
Mail, 20.8 per cent; “Out Door, 7.4. per 
cent; Calendars, 6.7 per cent; Pro- 


grams, 5.7 per cent; Novelties. 3.5 per — 


cent; Premiums, 1.8 per cent; Window 


By GAYLORD S. MORSE 
Asst. Cashier, State Bank of Chicago 


Displays, 1.6 per cent, and not al- 
located, 17.9 per cent. 
Taking up these various mediums in 
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their order, we find that more than one- 
third of the amount of money spent 
for advertising seems to go to the news- 
papers, yet newspaper advertising does 
not secure first place when results on 
expenditures are measured. This is 
due, of course, to the fact that news- 
paper advertising is difficult to check. 


used 


Many banks within the last two years 
have decreased their newspaper space, 
and I have in mind three county seat 
communities in which it has been elimi- 
nated by agreement. 

Country newspapers are, of course, 
receiving higher rates for space than 
they did five or six years ago. The 
inereases have been made necessary in 
every instance by increased overhead 
and in but few cases are justified 
through an increase in newspaper cil 
culation. In communities where banks 
are dissatisfied with their newspaper 
advertising, co-operative educational 
copy should be carried. The cost pet 
bank would not be great, and the re 
sults far reaching. 

Direct Mail 

Next we come to direct mail, for 
which Illinois bankers spend 20.8 per 
cent of their advertising dollar. 242 
per cent of the members claim that best 
results are secured through their diree 
mail campaigns, including letters, book- 
lets or folders conceived for the pur 
pose of developing the business already 
upon the books and the acquisition of 
new business. The reason this mediu® 
is more popular than the others is be 
cause it is checkable if properly handled 
Direct mail campaigns to unprofitable 
checking accounts are productive of & 
cellent results and should always prt 
cede initiating a service charge on mil 
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mum accounts. 

Many country banks seem to consider 
it essential that they make a service 
charge, because banks in the larger 
towns and cities have done so. No 
bank or group of banks in smaller com- 
munities, however, should undertake 
such a charge until after a definite 
campaign of education has been carried 
on for a period of six months to a 
year. A service charge will offset the 
Joss on exchange, but it is wise to “make 
haste slowly” in its adoption. 

‘Many banks have practically dis- 
continued their direct mail advertising 
on account of the increase in the post- 
age rate for circular mail matter, which 
went into effect the middle of April. 
A large number of them have curtailed 
their mailings and are concentrating 
their efforts on smaller lists. 

Outdoor Advertising 

A little more than 7 per cent of the 
advertising dollar is spent for outdoor 
advertising. This is another excellent 
medium, but rather difficult to check. 
More banks, however, are using bill- 
boards and posters than ever before. 

Outdoor advertising is an expensive 
medium in the cities, but quite reason- 
able in cost for banks in smaller towns. 
The farmers barns and the side walls 
of buildings offer excellent locations, 
and the cost is not great, for the signs 
do not require renewing frequently. 
The rental of space is small, and in 
fact, in a great many. instances no 
rental charges are made. 

Calendars 

Practically every bank that responded 
to the questionnaire spent some money 
for calendars during 1924 and 6.7 per 
eent of the advertising dollar was used 
for this form of advertising. 


The object of calendar advertising 
is two-fold. One is to make and hold 
friendships and the other is to obtain 
desirable publicity. The banking busi- 
ness is based on confidence. The suc- 
cessful banker must be well and favor- 
ably known. He must make friends 
among patrons and prospective patrons. 
From time immemorial it has been cus- 
tomary to give presents as evidence of 
friendship. The art calendar, if it is 
the right kind, gives him the oppor- 
tunity to meet his patrons and prospec- 
tive patrons at a time when business 
is not the main consideration. It is 
accepted as a souvenir and all the time 
it hangs in the home it suggests the 
giver. To a less extent the barn calen- 
dar or plain calendar is accepted as a 
useful present but it lacks the artistic 
touch of the art calendar. Both have 
their place and the wise banker having 
% farm clintele, will use both mediums. 

Programs 

In Chicago, bankers have formed a 

dislike for program advertising. It has 

commercialized by professional 
‘dlicitors to such an extent that in a 
gteat many instances worthy causes 
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| HAVE always felt that 
policy, local conditions and 
competition should first 
determine whether a bank 
should advertise, and then 
earning ability should deter- 
mine the bank’s ability to 
spend. 

Average up your advertis- 
ing expenditures for the past 
five years, then average up 
your net profits for the same 
period. This gives you a 
picture of the relation of your 
expenditures to earnings. 
Determine whether you 
should increase or decrease 
the number of advertising 
dollar's you spend and main- 
tain from that time on about 
the same relative position, 
unless circumstances.make it 
desirable to change. 

—The Author. 





sponsoring programs receivé but a small 
per cent of the profits derived there- 
from. 


It: is hard for banks in the smaller 
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communities to avoid program adver- 
tising and I believe programs in the 
average small town carry some value 
as an advertising medium. There are 
other ways, however, to spend this 5.7 
per cent of the advertising dollar to 
better advantage. 


Novelties and Premiums 

Three and five-tenths per cent goes 
for the purchase of novelties. Some 
of them carry real value but a great 
many do not. I have purchased them 
myself, so have practically all bankers, 
and I suppose we always will. 

It was found that premiums claimed 
1.8 per cent of the dollar. 

Window Displays 

Here is one of the best and most in- 
expensive advertising mediums -bankers 
have, and yet only 1.6 per cent of the 
advertising dollar was used for window 
displays. ; 

Only in recent years have we realized 
that advertising opportunity is pre- 
sented through the plate glass. Capi- 
talize your windows if you have them. 
If you haven’t windows that you éan 
put to work, build them. Window dis- 
plays can be made interesting, instrue- 


(Continued on page 53) 


“A NOVEL HOUSE ORGAN COVER 


FFECTING an economy in mailing 
costs, while increasing the amount 

of advertising space, a second cover and 
wrapper idea has been adopted by the 
United States National Bank, of Denver, 
for its monthly house organ, “The Pony 


Express.” The house organ is a well 
printed, artistic publication, measuring 
8 inches by 5% inches. In addition 
to the regular front cover, which carries 
ordinarily a large photographic illustra- 
tion, and the back cover, which carries 
advertising of a subsidiary company, 





Denver, 





The United States National Company, 
the house organ is published with a 
“wrapping” cover. This is a stock of 
good quality, suitable for wrapping 
use. It is approximately the same size 
as the pages of the house organ, except 
that it is a little wider and that the 
back cover section has a large triangular 
flap. In use, this flap is brought back 
over the front cover and is attached 
there with a sticker. In this form, the 
house organ can be sent into an ad- 
dressing machine. 


A HANDFUL OF PLANS THAT CUT 
NEW BUSINESS COSTS 


“Liftable” ideas on new postage rates, print- 
ing, the central file, window displays, and 
other methods used for business building 


By A. T. HUIZINGA 


Advertising Manager, Peoples Stock Yards State Bank, Chicago 


| i the course of five years work in 
any position one gathers a score and 
more of little ideas, stunts, time-savers, 
and pet practices that are worth pass- 
ing along. I want to jot down some 
of these here, because I have found 
them practical (others have too for it 
is hard to say who originates a thing) 
and I shall not attempt to follow any 
definite plot or scheme in setting them 
down. 
* * . * 

The new, higher postage rates have 
tempted some bankers to cut down on 
their direct-mail advertising and others 
to cast around for ways to save in this 
expense. The best way to save is to 
check up on your mailing lists and 
eliminate “dead” names. If you fur- 
nish your postmaster with your lists, 
the post office, for a small charge, will 
check these and eliminate incorrect ad- 
dresses. Of course, a mailing under 
first class postage will assure the return 
to you of those whose addresses are 
wrong and your weeding-out can be 
conducted in this manner. 

For those who have long wanted to 
use first class postage, now is their op- 
portunity. And let me remind you 
that it is not even one-third more ex- 
pensive, for when you guarantee re- 
turn postage on your third-class mail 
your ‘average cost is more than 1% 
cents. If your list is an old one and 
you expect that a third of the names are 
incorrect, it is actually as cheap to 
mail under first class postage. 

Another thing. Government postal 
cards remain at one cent, so in prepar- 
ing mailing ecards a saving of a cent 
as well as of stock can be effected by 
using Government cards. And I have 
felt’ that sometimes the Government 
cards get. more attention than the priv- 
ate cards because they are not so evi- 
dently advertising. 

There is still another solution to the 
direct-mail problem. Turn to house-to- 
house distribution of some of your gen- 
eral and savings advertising. It costs 
less to distribute house-to-house than 
the amount by which postage rates were 
increased. 

Still another “postage saver” is to be 
found in the present outgoing mail and 
the commercial department monthly 
statements. What modern department 
store does not enclose with the monthly 
statement, or in the packages of out- 
going merchandise, advertising matter 
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of one kind or another? They would 
consider it goes to waste if they failed 
to take advantage of this method of dis- 
tribution. It will pay a bank to enclose 
in the monthly statements such adver- 


tising matter as will appeal to its com-. 


mercial depositors. And some banks 
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even place a small enclosure in all out- 
going mail. The printed, condensed 
statement of condition—if of the ex- 
planatory type understandable to the 
average person—containing in addition 
a short write-up of a general nature, 
makes a good enclosure for such pur- 


poses. 
» * * * 


An evil that nearly every banker 
faces is the program advertising that 
he feels he is forced to do. We have 
been able to meet this in 98 per cent 
of the cases by this “line of talk :” 


“I’m sorry, but we cannot take any 
space in your program, much as we ap- 
preciate your patronage. The reason 
is that several years ago we decided to 
give up that kind of advertising and 
since then we have had no part in our 
appropriation for it—I know that some 
banks do. But others do not, and we 
just stick to cireulars, bill boards, news- 
paper ads, ete.—I realize that it is only 
$10 and ‘$10 to a big bank is very 
little’. But let me tell you just why 
we had to give it up. We have 60,000 
customers. You will grant, I am sure, 
that on the average three a day come 
in for ads. We actually have more. 
Only three a day at $10 is $30 a day, 


but it amounts to $10,000 a year. Now 
$10,000 is a lot of money, isn’t it?— 
And I ean’t give an ad to one and not 
to another, for you wouldn’t like it if 
I gave an ad to someone just ahead of 
you and not to you.” 

Then they see the light. But you 
must stick to it for an ad in one ig 
evidence to others that you do go in. 

- 7 * * 

A stunt that I have found useful ig 
working up window displays that ap. 
peal and yet are not expensive to make, 
consists of using 8x10 photographs pur. 
chased from a photo service company 
in connection with some idea that will 
tie them up with banking. For instanee 
take the subject, “Football and The Game 
of Life.” In trimming a window during 
the football season with a dozen photo- 
graphs of football stars and games, 
your window is bound to stop the pass- 
erby. Anyone can write the copy for 
a card to go with them. 

Then again, take President Coolidge’s, 
or Harold Lloyd’s, or Mary Pickford’s 
statement on thrift, have it lettered on 
a ecard and then trim the window with 
photographs of these celebrites. A 
safe deposit window can be worked 
around photographs of battleships, bat- 
tle-crusiers and the fleet at practice, 
and the idea “Battleship Steel Protee- 
tion.” And so on. 

Writing about window displays re 
minds me that many bankers may not 
be familiar with the possibilities of @ 
photostat in window displays. By 
means of the photostat, letters, folders, 
drawings, and printed matter of all 
kinds can be enlarged to window poster 
size very inexpensively. And by “it 
expensive” I mean at a cost of only 
a dollar or two. It is much cheaper 
than having an artist letter the cor 
responding amount of copy on a large 
eard. And it will reproduce anything 
in minute detail. 

* « . * 

Those who make a practice of follow- 
ing the many articles in several financial 
publications may have experienced the 
annoyance of trying to find a “certain” 
article which appeared in “one” of the 
magazines “a year” ago. Here is af 
idea. Make up a set of files, labeling 
them Trust, Safe Deposit, Savings 
Employes Contests, (and so on through 
any desired classification) and whe 
through with a magazine clip out the 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Use these tested plans 


to increase 
your bank’s deposits 


orineote banks have found certain 
highly successful plans for increasing 
business. Recently these tested plans have 
been gathered together and are now avail- 
able to your bank without one penny’s cost. 


Because we serve over 
one-third of the banks in 
America, we have come to 
act as a clearing house for 
new ways of increasing 
deposits. Today we are 
making it an important 
part of our service. 

It was to help build 
business that we first offered 


way how banks help men and women 
become independent. How a checking 
account makes money go farther. Why a 
service charge is justified. How one’s 
bank is his strongest business connection. 


Then, so that you may 
take full advantage of this 
national campaign in your 
own community, adver- 
tisements have been pre- 
pared for you to use in 
your local newspapers. 
This advertising is the 
work of one of the largest 

advertising organizations in 


banks the plan of providing GUPERSAFET) America, whose services would 


their customers with checks 
protected against fraud—Super- 


Safety Bank Checks. Not just SANK cHEect 


ordinary checks, but a new kind 

of checks with sales possibilities. By fea- 
turing them in a newspaper advertising 
campaign, one bank secured $100,000 of 
new deposits the first day. 

Now to bring banks new business, a 
nation-wide program reaching 20,000,000 
people is appearing in leading national 
magazines. It is showing in a powerful 


not be available to you in any 
other way. 

These local advertisements 
have already been tested and 
proved successful. Now you may use 
them without charge to increase your 
business. With them will come tested 
business building plans which you can 
also adapt to your own locality. 

Can you afford not to investigate a free 
cooperative service so remarkable? Write 
now for detailed information. Address: 


Super-Safety Bank Checks protect depositors against check fraud. 
They are made of the safest check paper supplied by any bank. 


BANKERS SUPPLY 


COMPANY, Division 


THE TODD COMPANY 


5947 So. State Street, Chicago 
Business-Building Merchandise for Banks 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ROCHESTER DENVER 
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PLANNING THE NEW BUILDING 


FOR FUTURE EXPANSION 


How past performance, departmental develop- 
ment and other factors must be analyzed to 






HE preceding article brought out 
the fact that in the planning of a 
new building there are certain factors 
that are commonly. overlooked or 
neglected because they are outside the 
previous experience and regular routine 
of the bank officials and the architects. 
It developed that the most important 
eonsideration was recognition of the 
principle that a new bank building 
should be planned to fit the require- 
ments of the business. It mentioned 
the elements to be measured to deter- 
mine the requirements of the business, 
and indicated the technique to follow 
in going about the planning. 

Before proceeding with the planning, 
or while in the process, consideration 
must be given to those factors about 
which information must be sought. 
Perhaps the most important of these is 
the question of expansion. Seldom is 
this provided for adequately and at the 
same time economically. A bank in a 
middle western city planned an addi- 
tion. By the time the building was 
ready for occupancy the bank had ex- 
panded so fast that it was practically 
outgrown then, and in a few years the 
quarters were again cramped and an- 
other addition was necessary. Another 
bank is planning facilities to take care 
of a volume of business that at the 
present rate of growth will not be 
reached for 40 years. Meanwhile there 
are carrying charges on a considerable 
investment in space that is lying idle, 
and long before the maximum capacity 
of the building is reached the structure 
itself will have become antiquated and 
obsolete, and the pressure of competi- 
tion will probably have compelled a 
new building. 

Between these two extremes there is 
ahappy medium. But how arrive at it? 
Any sane person will admit that expan- 
sion should be provided for. But most 
people stop at that point and there are 
‘omparatively few who know how, or 
lake the trouble to, (1) estimate the 
probable expansion, or (2) provide 
Wisely for it when it has been estimated. 

Estimating Expansion 

Take the first of these problems, that 
of estimating the expansion. The first 
question to be answered concerns the 
total amount of growth to expect. 

ly vital is the time required to 
Teach that growth. To say a bank will 
“pand to twice its present size is only 





determine methods of providing for growth 


By WARREN D. BRUNER 


President, Bruner & Simmons, Inc., Office Layout Specialists 


half the story. Will it attain that size 
in one year, ten or fifty? To provide 
intelligently therefore both questions 
must be answered with reasonable 
accuracy. The acceleration or retarda- 
tion of the rate of growth during inter- 
mediate years must also be considered 
as it ean hardly be expected that the 
same even increase will be maintained 
year after year. To count on it is td 
ignore completely the teachings of busi- 
ness or economic history with its record 
of recurring eycles of prosperity and 
depression. 

With this clear, we proceed to study 
the factors that are going to influence 
the growth of the bank. Foremost 
among these is that of the growth of 
the city in which the bank is located. 
During the decade between 1910 and 
1920 two cities increased their popula- 
tion eighty thousand people. In one 
case that was 26 per cent increase, in 
the other 10 per cent. In the one case 


Read These Helpful 


Departments 


THOROUGH study of 
THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY is not complete 
until you have read the sug- 
gestions to be found in the 
regular departments. 

“Securities and  Invest- 
ments,” for example, includes 
pertinent articles and news 
relating to bank investments. 
“Overseas Finance” is 
another department that 
keeps you abreast of the times 
in important financial devel- 
opments throughout the 
world. And there are others 
—all of them regular features 
each month, 

Turn to the departments 
on the following pages: 
Around the Directors’ 

Table 
Safeguarding Your 


Buildings and Improve- 


The Banker-Farmer... .66 
Securities and Invest- 


In the Banking World. .78 








that represented rapid healthy growth, 
in the other, comparative stagnation. 


Again two other cities increased their 
population by 250,000 people. In each 
ease the rate of increase was indicative 
of rapid growth. But in one case that 
increase was caused largely by the an- 
nexation of adjoining territory, in the 
other it was simply a matter of intensive 
development within the limits already 
embraced. 


It is evident, therefore, that although 
statistics of past performance are of 
value in estimating future performance, 
they must be used with caution and 
supplemented with investigation along 
other lines. 


Will the growth in the future be the 
same as in the past? Are there condi- 
tions existing now that did not exist 
before, that are likely to accelerate or 
retard growth? Is the spirit of the 
city one of progress? Are develop- 
ments planned like that around Lake 
Calumet in Chicago or like the deep 
waterways project of Chicago that will 
tend to stimulate industry? The answers 
to these and similar questions will assist 
in determining the probable future 
growth of the city as a whole. 


But we must be more specific. How 
is this growth going to affect the par- 
ticular locality in which the bank is 
situated and the particular industries 
or people that make up its clientele? Do 
geographical conditions determine the 
trend of the city’s development in 
certain directions, and if so, what en- « 
gineering projects are contemplated that 
ean affect the geographical conditions? 
I have in mind the shape of Manhattan 
Island that is foreing the business 
district of New York further and further 
north and changing the character of 
entire localities; as a counter force, the 
building of a vehicular tunnel under the 
Hudson River to New Jersey. Anothe- 
is the enormous bridge being built 
across the Delaware River between Phi- 
ladelphia and Camden. And a third is 
the over-night development of the 
country town of Niles Center, Illinois, 
because of the construction of an ex- 
tension of the Chicago Elevated 
system. Such changes in localities from 
residential to business and from one 
kind of business to another, may be 
rapid or gradual but they are bound to 
affect the business of a bank favorably 
or unfavorably as the case may be, and 
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should be forecast as closely and as far 
ahead as possible. In some localities it 
is possible to obtain help in forecast- 
ing from the local telephone companies 
which make it a practice to plan addi- 
tions to their plant for years ahead. 

Together with these factors of growth 
there is another that is an internal one 
determined by the policies of the institu- 
tion. I refer to the nature of the busi- 
ness handled. Are some kinds of busi- 
ness dropping off and likely to be dis- 
continued? Are some expanding faster 
than others and likely to continue to 
expand? Or are additional services not 
now rendered likely to be taken on? 
These questions are all affected by the 
answers to the previous ones, but they 
too must be answered before intelligent 
forecasting of requirements can be 
done. 


The next step is to determine the 
effect of these factors upon the different 
elements that enter into the operation 
of the bank, the number of eustomers 
to be accommodated, the personnel of the 
bank, number, size and use of records, 
volume of transactions, internal and ex- 
ternal contacts, supply handling, and 
equipment. Methods too must be con- 
sidered, as what may be best for one 
size bank may not do at all for the 
same institution grown larger and the 
new methods may require more room 
or less room, different equipment, dif- 
ferent arrangement of cages, and so 
forth. 

Methods of Providing for Expansion 

As the result of these calculations we 
have a pretty good idea as to where 
and when to provide for expansion and 
a'so how much. There remains to be 


investigated the ways in which expan. 
sion can be accommodated so a decision 
can be reached as to those most suited 
to the particular problem. 

One of the most common ways of 
providing for growth is by putting in 
foundations that will permit the eree. 
tion of more stories than are to he 
built for immediate use. This entails 
a comparatively small expenditure of 
money in a fixed asset that is lying idle 
for a period of time. It is a problem 
in a case of this kind to design. 
building that will look well as originally 
built and also when the additional 
stories have been added. 

Of a similar nature is the method of 
reserving space on the lot for an addi- 
tion to be built later. This requires an 
investment upon which a small amount 


(Continued on page 62) 


“ADVERTISING, I CONSIDERED, WOULD 
BE HELPFUL’—AND IT WAS 


The 


remarkable growth of a Richmond bank 


and how it was accomplished through progressive 
methods and likewise through conservative publicity 


By OLIVER J. SANDS 


President, American National Bank, Richmond, Virginia 


HE past quarter of a century has 

seen a remarkable development in 
banking, and bank advertising today is 
vastly different from the business card 
type of publicity which was the only 
form of advertising considered ethical 
or necessary for financial institutions 
in years gone by. The changes that 
time and customs have wrought have 
been-as pronounced in banking methods 
and practices as it has been in adver- 
tising forms and standards. The de- 
velopment has been of a healthful na- 
ture, one that is yet in the embryo, but 
which is already showing signs of what 
in the future will be the accepted type 
of banking and advertising as well. 

To tell the story of the advertising 
which has brought about a large share 
of the success of the American National 
Bank closely parallels the history of the 
bank itself and the reforms and pro- 
gressive moves it has begun, sponsored 
and continued since its foundation 
nearly 26 years ago. The American 
National Bank was one of the first 
financial institutions in the South to 
visualize the wisdom of a regular cam- 
paign of display advertising and the 
false economy of the old ways of seek- 
ing business for banks. 

Twenty-five years ago when I came 
to Richmond from Fairmont, W. Va., 
a very young man, I realized that my 
experience in banking and general busi- 
ness activity could be utilized in build- 
ing up a strong, financial institution 


in Richmond, but I also realized my 
first task would have to be to change 
the old order of antiquated banking 
methods and provide the type of bank- 
ing service the people of Richmond an- 
ticipated but were simply waiting to 








OLIVER J. SANDS 


demand. Advertising, I considered, 
would be helpful in solving the problem 
and it began proving itself effective 
from the very beginning, and it has 
been consistently continued ever since. 

The American National Bank began 


- business in a modest way and in equally 


modest quarters. Its original direc- 


torate was composed of nine of Rieh- 
mond’s leading business men at that 
time. At the time of organization, the 
capital of the American National Bank 
was only $200,000. Money was not as 
plentiful in those days as it is now and 
people did not think in figures as big 
as they do in modern times. In a few 
years, however, with the aid of ecare- 
fully planned advertising, the growing 
business of the bank necessitated an 
increase in capital to $300,000. Shortly 
afterward, another increase to $400,000 
was found expedient. A few years 
later, the directors approved an it- 
crease to $600,000, and finally, the 
amount was made $1,000,000 to take 
eare of the rapidly enlarging sphere 
of the bank’s financial activity. 

Today, the capital, surplus and profits 
of the American National Bank and 
its controlled institution, the American 
Trust Company, amounts to more than 
three million dollars. Adding to this 
another controlled institution, — the 
American Building Corporation, with 
an investment capital of $1,533,200, 
makes a total of $4,667,048 combined 
capital. 

The growth of the bank has been 
phenomenal, and through it is reflected 
the growth of Richmond and the set 
tion served by the bank. The achieve 
ment is due to the progressive polity 
of the bank, based upon the sound, con- 
servative judgment of its officers and 
directors, and a whole-hearted effort 02 
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the part of every member of the bank’s 
organization to co-operate in attaining 
the greatest results and in giving the 
patrons of the bank the very best 
fnancial service. The American Na- 
tional Bank’s deposits increased twice 
as much in the last ten years as they 
did in the first fifteen years, which in- 
dieates the increasing prosperity of the 
city and section and the pulling power 
of the bank’s advertising. 

The American National Bank was 
the first national banking institution in 
Richmond to inaugurate a savings de- 
partment, and was also one of the 
first in the entire country to permit the 
opening of interest accounts with an 
amount as small as one dollar. This 
forward step, regarded as radieal by 
the more conservative banking interests, 
when it was first taken, has proved it- 
self of the greatest importance to the 
publie and a source of unlimited ex- 
pansion for the banks. Today there are 
few national banks without savings de- 
partments. The practice of permitting 
accounts to be opened with very small 
amounts has led thousands of people 
to save, has taught them the lesson of 
thrift, and is attaining unimagined in- 
terest in educating young and old alike 
to safeguard their funds. In 1899, when 
the American National Bank was or- 
ganized, the deposits in all of the Rich- 
mond banks amounted to only $13,356,- 
600. Only a small percentage of the 
city’s population earried accounts, and 
even fewer invested in certificates of 
deposit and other means of saving 
through the organized financial institu- 
tion. Today the deposits of the Ameri- 
ean National Bank alone exceed those 
of all the Richmond banks in 1899, and 
more than 25,000 individual accounts 
are carried on its books. 


The American National Bank was the 
first in Richmond to build a modern, 
steel office structure. The wisdom of 
this innovation is demonstrated by the 
expansion of the original structure. 
First a single building, eight stories 
high, it was shortly afterward increased 
to eleven stories. A few years later 
it was found necessary to double the 
space. Today the six banking houses 
of the American National Bank com- 
pare favorably with any in the entire 
country. All of these buildings are 
owned and operated by the American 
Building Corporation, controlled by the 
American National Bank, and _ their 
management is of the very highest order. 
The American National Bank was the 
first national bank in the South to 
establish branch offices. Today the four 
branch offices of the bank serve four 
distinet neighborhoods, rendering the 
same standard of financial service which 
18 available at headquarters. 


This background gives an idea of the 
environment in which has been planned 
the advertising of the American National 

As the bank has been the pio- 
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Typical advertisements of the American National Bank of Richmond, Virginia, which has fol- 
lowed a consistent advertising policy for nearly a quarter,of a century. 


neer in many a financial innovation, so 
it has been a leader in financial adver- 
tising. We regard advertising as simply 
printed salesmanship. What we have 
to sell is what we call “American Serv- 
ice.” Our advertising sells the service. 

Why do we specify “American Serv- 
ice ?” 

Nearly every large, progressive, na- 
tional bank today offers about the same 
variety of services: Commercial, check- 
ing, savings, thrift, trusts, foreign and 
domestic exchange, loans and the other 
general forms of modern banking. 
Nearly every advertisement, whatever 
its form, is planned to sell one or more 
or all of these different types of serv- 
ice. Different banks use different 
methods, but, in nearly every instance, 
this is the general objective. 

With the American National Bank, 
we have adopted a somewhat varied 
course. We realize the limitations sur- 
rounding bank advertising. We can 
promise no unfair or injudicious in- 
ducements to our prospective depositor. 
We must, at all cost, preserve the dig- 
nity and protect the standing of our 
institution. But we also realize that 
there are extremes in both directions. 
We do not wish to be dignified to the 
extreme of being cold and aloof. We 
do not desire to be too informal. We 
strike for a happy medium, a human 
element, which meets the eye, and greets 
the mind with a plain-spoken, logical, 
sensible, inviting appeal to the person 
we wish to reach. 


This human element in American Na- 
tional Bank advertising is only a re- 
flection of the human element in bank- 
ing at the American National Bank. 
To every customer, whether an influ- 
ential citizen, a wealthy depositor, or 
a man or woman or boy or girl of only 
very moderate means, we display the 
same sincere interest, courtesy and de- 
sire to help meet their financial prob- 
lems. The entire organization of the 
American National Bank is permeated 
with this ideal: To serve, first, last and 
all the time. 

We use nearly every form of adver- 
tising medium: Newspapers, outdoor 
signs, magazines, business publications, 
church publications, direct-mail, special- 
ties, trade reports, as well as personal 
solicitation. But in every instance, we 
approach our prospect as a regular 
fellow, a human being who is to be met 
and treated considerately, kindly, un- 
derstandingly and helpfully. 

Therefore, the public always finds 
American National Bank advertising 
readable, likeable, interesting, impelling 
and sensible. 

In our newspaper and periodical 
publicity, we try particularly to keep 
our advertisements in tune with the 
topics of the day and the thoughts of 
our people. We carefully analyze the 
local situation as regards business, pub- 
lie interests and general news in ap- 
pealing to the customer of moderate 
means. For the business man and 
financier, we gave him helpful informa- 
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tion on commercial and industrial sub- 
jects, and along with it a modestly 
worded suggestion that links up the 
services of the bank with the subject 
itself. When addressing school children, 
we speak in their own vernacular, so 
they will understand. And, in every 
instance, we try to keep away from the 
bromidie and hard-bound phrases and 
forms of financial advertising, letting 
the spirit of “American Service” ex- 
press itself simply, effectively and un- 
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irritant 


ostentatiously. 

Twenty-five years in bank advertising 
have taught us that you must provide 
in the bank what you put in your ads, 
if you want to progress. We believe 
in advertising, not as a worker of 
miracles, but as a means to an end: 
Informing your customers, depositors 
and prospects not only of the advant- 
ages of your bank and its individual 
service, but also of every subject which 
might be associated with their interests 


or the interests of the bank. We be. 
lieve in advertising that sells, but we 
also believe in selling only the service 
we actually have to render and service 
which will benefit those who use it. 

The constantly improving returns 
from our consistent advertising is eyj- 
dence enough that the right sort of ad. 
vertising with the right sort of services 
back of it pays and pays handsomely 
in financial growth and satisfied eus- 
tomers. 


THE FREIGHT RATE ISSUE FOR 
MID-WEST RAILROADS 


Rate increases, says rail official, are clearly 
justified in face of earlier reductions and are 


ORE than 47 years ago before I 
started working in the railroad 
business, a custom had grown up under 
which certain individuals, and perhaps 
certain localities because of those in- 
dividuals, fared better in the matter of 
net freight rates than other individuals 





imperative if the roads are to remain solvent 


By JAMES E. GORMAN 
President cf the Rcck Island Lines 


and other communities, and this custom 
prevailed during the first ten years of 
my employment. 

In 1887 the Cullom Bill, now known 
as the Interstate Commerce law, was 
passed. It specifically forhade those 


practices and aimed at having everyone 


JAMES E. GORMAN 
President of the Rock Island Lines 








interested in the subject know exactly 
what freight rate he was required to 
pay and what his neighbors and com- 
petitors were required to pay. That 
reform was overdue at that time and 
I think all men long ago arrived at the 
conclusion that it was a good thing the 
Interstate Commerce Law was passed. 

But, reform and regulation did not 
stop there. At every session of the 
national congress and at every session 
of each state legislature many bills are 
presented looking to further control 
over one thing or another having to do 
with the conduct of the railroad busi- 
ness. We have had no rest from that 
sort of thing, and perhaps did not for 
a good many years after the passage of 
the Interstate Commerce law deserve 
to have a rest for the reform did not 
work out right away—because when 
violations of that law were discovered 
and pursued the courts generally held 
in favor of some contention set up by 
the lawyers for the defense, and the 
Commission became discouraged. 

That was the state of things when a 
president of the United States about 
18 years ago learned from a man who 
knew how the business was being con- 
ducted contrary to the letter and spirit 
of the law, and he pursued the subject 
with his usual vigor. The law was 
amended, and from that time on the 
practice of rebating ceased to be a part 
of the business. . 

In the operation of the law where 
the Federal and State officials acted 
within their powers, rates generally, 
both passenger and freight, were re 
duced, and because of insufficient net 
revenues the railroads were gradually 
getting into difficulties, when our 
country got into the world war. 

The Government, realizing the need 


(Continued on page 43) 
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for Economical Transportation 


*6,000,000 worth of 
Chevrolet cars bought 
on the 6% Purchase Plan 


Paying down as little as *5 and saving the bal- 
ance insmall weekly or monthlyamounts which 
earn 6% interest has made it easy and profitable 
for thousands of people to own Chevrolet cars. 





The funds collected for this purpose by more 
than 2100 Chevrolet dealers, amounting: to 
several hundred thousand dollars, are carried 
in trust accounts in their own banks located 
in the communities in which the purchasers 
reside. This increases the money on deposit 
in these communities and leaves it available 
for local projects. 


Thus the Chevrolet 6% Purchase Certificate 
Plan benefits the buyer, the dealer, the banker 
and the whole community. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


advantages of an automobile 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


DO YOUR HEADLINES WIN 
READER INTEREST? 


Competition is keen on the printed 
page and they must overcome resist- 
ance to gain attention for your copy 


By C. E. AURACHER 
Adv. Mgr., Cedar Rapids Savings Bank and Trust Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


OMPETITION for reader attention 
today is keen. Newspapers and 
magazines spend vast sums of money 
for stories and feature articles, comic 
strips and news items to gain and hold 
the attention of the reader, and with this 
tremendous competition the bank ad- 
vertiser is confronted with no easy task 
in winning initial interest in his message. 
Even though pictures are used as a 
means to gain attention, advertisements 
that contain copy almost universally re- 
quire a headline; and when there is no 
display element except type used, the 
headline has even greater responsibility. 
In fact, the headline plays such an im- 
portant part in determining the effec- 
tiveness of an advertisement that the 
same pieces of copy with different head- 
lines may disclose startling differences in 
results. For this reason, the writing of 
a good headline often demands more 
time and thought than the construction 
of the remainder of the copy. 
Prospects for bank service, as well as 
bank customers, do not as a rule want 
to read a bank’s advertisements. So 
the most successful newspaper advertis- 
ing messages aim to appeal at once to 
some big, selfish interest in the heart of 
the prospective customer. This is about 
the only thing that will send other ideas 


Advertisements which illustrate points brought out in the accompanyi 


scampering away and so make room 
for the imprint of a new idea. If a 
point of contact is made at all with 
the reader, it usually starts with the 
headline. These modern sirens, in order 
to lure the reader into the text, must 
possess certain qualities in their makeup. 
The accepted general requirements are 
that a headline must be short, specific, 
apt, original and interesting. Yet, it 
is not essential that a headline have all 
the specifications named; brevity may 
be sacrificed, for example, in order to 
be specific and original. 

In comparing headlines to bank ad- 
vertisements with the headlines to ad- 
vertisements of other businesses, we find 
that the bank headlines do not appeal 
in the same effective manner. Many 
times they are too conservative. “A 
Sea Breeze At Your Swivel Chair” and 
“Cook From a Lamp Socket” are com- 
mercial headlines that stir the imagina- 
tion. We do not find many such head- 
lines in bank advertisements. Yet, now 
and then, we run across bank headlines 
that stand out on the page and measure 
up to one or more of the general re- 
quirements for a good headline. 

Brevity is vital to a good headline. 
Psychologists tell us that four words 
are about all that the average reader’s 
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eye and mind can grasp at a single 
glance. Make your headlines as short 
as possible, because many times a glance 
is all they get. If there are more than 
four words in the headline, separate it 
into two lines. 

A broad sweeping statement passes 
over the reader’s head when some definite 
fact in the headline will catch his atten- 
tion instantly. “Inefficient Dairying” 
is a general statement and not so good 
as “Milking In a Sieve,” which is more 
certain to lead to a reading of the 
message. 

To be apt, a headline should not only 
say or suggest an important truth re. 
garding the service, but should also be 
appropriate to the service advertised; 
it should fit the bank using it better 
than another bank. “Open Every Bank- 
ing Day For Sixty Years” is appro- 
priate only for the bank that can use 
it truthfully. 

“Blind” headlines are anything but 
appropriate. “Don’t Read This” or 
“For Men Only” have no direct econ- 
nection with the subject, but are used 
to gain attention through trickery, so 
to speak. 

Headlines that lack originality have 
little attractive power. “Pay Day” or 
“Start Now To Save” are not effective 
invitations to the reader to delve into 
the subject matter of the message. They 
are worn out; they are common prop- 
erty for any advertiser who may wish 
to use them. One of the worst faults 
of a headline is that of triteness. There 
is little excuse for a headline such as 
“Friendly Service” or “Safety and Con- 
venience.” Originality is a virtue in 
all advertising, and it is an indispens- 
able virtue in a headline. 

The interest element in headlines is 
not easily defined. Anything that has 
the “You” attitude and brings the 
reader into the picture is likely to. be 
interesting. A headline that promise 
information also lures the reader into 
the text. When the word “You” appears 
and when it contains an appeal to some 
fundamental emotion, such as ambition, 
curiosity or the value of individual 
saving, it is likely to appeal. “Your 
Job As a Father” appeals to the 
parental instinct; “Will Something 
Happen To Make You Rich?” has an 
appeal that is almost universal. “Ten 
Per Cent Of Your Income Belongs To 
You” and “$10 a Month Will Make You 
a Bond Holder” are better headline 
than “Save a Part Of Your Salary” 
and “Invest In Bonds,” even though 
they do not conform to the requirements 
of brevity. 

These five points covering the tf 
quirements of a headline are not of 
equal value, as will be readily observed, 
and they have not been given in order 
of their importance. 

Just as a good title for a story trie 
to excite curiosity and invites a read- 
ing, but does not tell the main point o 
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the outeome, so the ideal headline lures 
the reader into the text. 

The advertiser can not always know 
definitely what will be the reader’s chief 
interest at the time the headline strikes 
the eye. So he must either attempt to 
tie-up his message through the headline 
to some marginal stream of thought in 
the reader’s mind, such as the weather, 
the season, current events or the like; 
or he must try to awaken the subecon- 
scious instincts and emotions. 

Many times it is desirable for the ad 
yertiser to pick his readers. This may 
be done when there is a word in the 
headline that will automatically select 
the desired class of readers. “Cows 
Pay Debts” and “There Is a Gold Mine 
On Every Farm” will attract farmers; 
“Started as a Clerk” will attract people 
who are working in stores and offices. 
The advertiser may even go so far as 
to use a headline with a word that goes 
direct to a certain class, such as “Car- 
penters,” “Plumbers,” “Railroad Men,” 
ete. 

The headline is .a center of interest, 
a spot to which the eye goes; it is a 
mental focus, a starting point for both 
the eye and the mind. Since the head- 
line, acting as a center of interest, has 
everything to do with gaining the 
reader’s attention and getting him 
started with the text, it is also, in the 
writing of copy, a hook upon which to 
hang the text of the bank’s advertise- 
ment. 
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NIGHT AIR MAIL LINKS 
CHICAGO AND EAST 


A new air mail schedule that gives 
overnight service between Chicago and 
New York went into effect on July 1. 
It not only speeds up communication 
for these two cities, but also enables 
bankers and business men from the 
surrounding territory to communicate 
with each other within 24 hours. 

When future plans for an extension 
of this service materialize, additional 
planes will bring mail from the north 
and south on the Atlantic and Pacific 
eoasts and in the Mississippi Valley to 
the transeontinental line, thus providing 
rapid air mail service for the entire 
country. 

Under this new night service, mail 
may be posted in Chicago at six o’clock 
in the evening, which assures delivery 
on the mail plane departing at 8:30 
pm. Central Standard Time, and 
arives in New York City the next 
morning at 6:00 a.m. Eastern Time. 
The New York plane leaves at 9:30 
pm. Eastern Time, arriving in Chicago 
at 5:45 a.m. Central Time, on the follow- 
ing morning. 

These schedules will be maintained 
daily except Saturdays and Sundays, 
and the rate for this service has been 
fixed at ten cents an ounce, or fraction 
thereof. 


Cleveland carries special pouches 
for The Union Trust Company. These 
do not go through the Post Office, but 
are delivered direct to our own mail 
trucks. This is one of several special 
methods we use to speed up your 





collections. 


te UNION TRUSTo. 


CLEVELAND, CHIO 


Resources over 300 Millions 
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RECENT DECISIONS ON BANK 
POINTS ON DISPUTE 


When dealing with an agent the bank must 
exercise great care to avoid the possi- 
bility of a lawsuit with the principal 


N the ease of Sullivan vs Knauth 

Co., decided by the N. Y. Court of 
Appeals, a rather interesting point 
arose in connection with the common 
and so-called “traveller’s checks.” 

In the Sullivan case, it appeared that 
James Sullivan brought from a small 
Nevada bank a number of traveller’s 
checks issued by Knauth & Company, 
which were signed by Sullivan, in the 
presence of a bank official, and stated 
that they were good when counter- 
signed by him. 

Sullivan was somewhat of a traveller, 
for, after buying the checks, he left 
for Central America, and went as far 
south as Peru. While on his way there 
some of the checks were stolen from 
him, were paid by Knauth & Company 
on forged countersignatures, and when 
Sullivan returned, he sued Knauth & 
Company for the face of the checks. 

The decision of the New York Court 
of Appeals was that Sullivan could 
collect the face of the checks, on the 
ground that they did not differ from 
an ordinary bank check, and that the 
bank was responsible if it paid on a 
forgery. 

“This traveller’s check is not effec- 
tive as a draft or check or order for the 
payment of money until the purchaser, 
who has signed his signature in the space 
‘holder’s signature,’ has countersigned 
it. ° The promise is to pay when 
countersigned below with the opposite 
signature, not the opposite name, and 
below ‘countersign here’ is engraved, 
‘this signature must correspond with 
above,’ not this name. Therefore it 
must be held that IT IS THE SECOND 
SIGNATURE WHICH GIVES THE 
PAPER FINAL CURRENCY. IT IS 
IN THE PRECISE SITUATION OF 
A CHECK PAYABLE -TO THE 
ORDER OF <A_ DESIGNATED 
PAYEE, UNENDORSED BY SAID 
PAYEE. THAT BEING SO, THE 
COUNTERSIGNED SIGNATURE 
MUST BE TREATED AS THE OR- 
DINARY ENDORSEMENT OF A 
PAYEE UPON AN ORDINARY 
CHECK, THAT IS, THE BANK IS 
RESPONSIBLE IF IT PAYS ON A 
FORGERY,” said the court. 

= . a . 
Can a Trust Company be a Lawyer 
«¢’T' HE Penal Law of our state makes 
it unlawful for any corporation to 
“hold itself out to the publie as being 


entitled to practice law or to render ~ 


or furnish legal services or advice,” a 
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By M. L. HAYWARD 


New York director writes. Our trust 
company does not “hold itself out” as 
practicing law, but we do draw bills 
of sale of personal property and chattel 
mortgages, for which we charge a fixed 
fee, but we do not give the parties any 
legal advice. Can we be convicted for 
a violation of the Penal Law?” 

Under the decision in Peoples vs 
Title Guarantee Company, decided by 
the New York Court of Appeals, you 
are not guilty of a violation of the law. 

In that case the court said: 

“We think the same idea is empha- 
sized as in section 280 that an indi- 
vidual who is not admitted to practice 
must not assume the character of an 
attorney at law. He is forbidden to 
practice or appear ‘as an attorney at 
law or as an attorney and counselor at 
law,’ or to make it a business to prac- 
tice ‘as an attorney at law or an attor- 
ney and counselor at law,’ or hold him- 
self out to the publie as being entitled 
‘to practice law as aforesaid or in any 
other manner,’ or ‘to assume to be an 
attorney or counselor at law.’ But 
there is nothing which ean fairly be 
regarded as indicating an intention to 
abolish an existing and widespread 
practice and to prevent a layman as 
such without any simulation of or pre- 
tense of the character of an attorney 
from drawing a simple instrument as 
instructed by his customer, and not in- 
volving or predicated upon any legal 
advice then given.” 

: - * 7 * 

Using The ’Phone 

6¢( )UR bank took a mortgage on real 

estate to secure a past due debt,” 
an Idaho bank writes, “and when we 
got it acknowledged before a Notary 
Public and on record we felt pretty safe, 
but now, the mortgage is due and the 
mortgagor says ‘he won’t pay—says 
the Notary who took the acknowledg- 
ment didn’t do it personally, just called 
him up on the telephone and he ae- 
knowledged it by wire. We. had the 
matter up at our directors meeting last 
night and I said I’d write to the editor 
of my favorite banking journal and 
find out where we stood.” 

The ease of Myers vs Eby, 193 
Pacifie Reporter 77, decided by the 
Idaho Supreme Court is against you. 

In this case there was appended to 
the mortgage in question a certificate 
of acknowledgment executed by F. H. 
Judd, justice of the Peace, which re- 
cited that John W. Bertholf and Mary 


A. Bertholf appeared before him and 
acknowledged that they signed and 
sealed the mortgage as their free and 
voluntary act. At the trial of the case 
Mrs. Bertholf testified that she never 
appeared before the justice of the peace 
at any time and acknowledged the ex. 
ecution of the mortgage. It was proved 
by the justice of the peace who ex. 
ecuted the certificate that the acknowl- 
edgment of Mrs. Bertholf was taken 
through the telephone. The testimony 
of the justice of the peace was not 
offered for the purpose of impeaching 
any of the facts recited by him in his 
official certificates, but was offered in 
rebuttal in support thereof by the only 
party who could have objected to an 
impeachment of the certificate of ac- 
knowledgment. This action was equiy- 
alent to an admission that the acknowl- 
edgment was taken by means of the 
telephone, and not otherwise, and the 
parties and the court were bound 
thereby. 

“Where the personal presence of a 
party before an officer is a requirement 
of the statute, an acknowledgment of 
a@ person not in the presence of an 
officer, taken by means of the telephone, 
is not a mere irregularity. It is beyond 
the power of the officer to take an ae- 
knowledgment in that manner. The 
recitals in the certificate in such case 
become a mere fabrication,” said the 
court. 

. . . 7 

Depositing The County Funds ° 
oT HE laws of our state provide 
that the county officials shall de 

posit the county funds in a bank of 
fering the best interest rate, having in 
view the safety of the funds, and the 
officials have the right to reject any 
bid. Our officials called for tenders, 
my bank four per cent, but the officials 
accepted the three per cent bid of 4 
rival bank. I want our board of d 
rectors to start suit against the officials 
to compel them to accept our bid, but 
some of the other directors want to g9 
slow and keep out of law. Who & 
right ?” 

The foregoing query from a Missis 
sippi director is covered by the case of 
McCool vs Guaranty Company, 9%! 
Southern Reporter 566, where the 
Supreme Court of Mississippi decided 
against the bank under practically the 
same state of facts. 

“And when in their discretion, the 
supervisors have refused to select * 
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bank to become a depository, the terms 
and safety being in view, their act can- 
not be inquired into or questioned in a 
collateral proceeding, which would be 
an interference with the exercise of 
their judgment in the matter. There 
js no charge of fraud or corruption 
against the supervisors in this ease. 
They may have made a mistake of fact 
in failing to select the appellant as the 
county depository, but no inquiry as to 
what actuated them in doing so can be 
made except for fraud, because their 
determination is judicial and _ final,” 
said the court in the MeCool ease. 
7 * * . 
When The Corporation Official Beats 
The Corporation 

HE liability of a bank which pays 

corporation checks to an official of 
the corporation without ascertaining his 
authority to endorse, is illustrated by 
the case of Wagner Company vs Na- 
tional Bank, decided by the N. Y. 
Court of Appeals and reported in 228 
N. Y. 37. 

In this case the evidence showed that 
the Wagner Trading Company was a 
N. Y. Corporation incorporated to ae- 
quire all the assets and business for- 
merly conducted by one Christopher 
J. Wagner, who became its president, 
whieh office he held during the time of 
all the transactions in question. 

One by-law of the company provided 
that, “the treasurer shall have the care 
and eustody of all the funds and 
securities of the corporation and shall 
deposit the same in the name of the 
corporation in such bank, banks, or 
trust companies as the directors may 
elect. He may sign checks, drafts, or 
orders for the payment of money, but 
that all checks and notes of the corpo- 
ration signed by him should also be 
countersigned by persons designated for 
that purpose by the board of directors.” 


In pursuance of this by-law, the board 
of directors adopted a resolution, pro- 
viding that checks might be signed by 
the president, vice president, secretary, 
or treasurer, but that such checks should 
be countersigned by certain other of- 
fiers of the corporation. 


The company kept its bank aecount 
with the X & Y Bank, and had no ae- 
count with any other bank. 


A portion of the company’s business 
Was exporting merchandise to South 
America. Drafts were drawn by the 
company on the South America cus- 
tomer, and sent to the A bank for eollee- 
tion, and in some cases advances were 
made by the.A Bank upon these drafts 
While in process of collection. The pro- 
ceeds of these drafts were paid and some 
advanees thereon were made by eash- 
ler’s chetks of the A Bank to the order 
of the Wagner Trading Company. 
These checks, to the number of 15 were 
indorsed, “Wagner Trading Company, 
C. J. Wagner, Pres.,” the signature of 
(Continued on page 52) 
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INTIMATE BANKING SIDELIGHTS 
FOR EXECUTIVES AND STAFF 


By CLEM J. STEIGMEYER 


HE larger banks throughout the 

country and the smaller ones in 
less degree, are constantly faced with 
the problem of hiring new employes. 
In the bigger city institutions, personnel 
departments have been developed to 
meet this problem efficiently. Walk in 
the average city bank today and you 
will find approximately two-thirds of 
the employes to be junior clerks, rang- 
ing in age from seventeen to nineteen 
years of age and a great number of 
these to be girls. Now, girls will get 
married and boys cannot be kept at the 
age of nineteen years. Consequently, 
the need of employing new people is 
ever present. 

Therefore, it is interesting for execu- 
tives as well as employes who desire to 
advance in the banking field to consider 
the qualifications which experience has 
shown to be the best in a prospective 
bank man or woman. As it is a rule 
to make promotions from the staff, it 
is highly important that the right kind 
of material be brought in from which 
to promote. After all the bank’s 
greatest asset does not consist of its 
capital and surplus, its resources or its 
great buildings, but of the organization 
which controls and operates these ma- 
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terial resources, namely, the human ele- 
ment, the personnel. 

In commenting upon this phase of 
bank management, four of the largest 
banks in the United States emphasized 
above all other things the importance 
of education and of the ability “to stick 
to the job.” 


CLEM J. STEIGMEYER 


These two points are stressed in the 
following statement from the personnel 
department of the National City Bank 
of New York, which institution has ap- 
proximately 7,200 employes in the total 


bank organization: “We employ people 


of good education and experience who 
have not changed jobs too often and 
who display the right attitude about 
their work. Such people usually stay 
longer and make better material for 
promotion. 
our own people to: better positions when 
they are available, rather than to em- 
ploy outsiders. Our general plan is the 
promotion of office boys to messengers, 
and messengers to junior clerks. We 
employ office boys who are from fifteen 
to sixteen and a half vears of age and 
use them in the various departments of 
the bank until they are seventeen when 
they are promoted to be messengers. 
These boys serve for about one year in 
the messengers’ department where they 
get a valuable training for their work 
as junior clerks, and, in fact, for their 
subsequent banking careers.” 

A large bank in Ohio, employing 
1,400 people, of whom 600 are girls, 


It is our policy to promote 
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states that its transit and bookkeeping 
departments are operated by girls 
They take a young girl out of high 
school, pay her 50 dollars a month and 
develop her to handle the work in the 
bookkeeping department. In three 
months, she should be able to handle g 
ledger. If so, she is advanced in salary. 
It is stated that the majority of these 
girls remain with the institution until 
they are about 22 or 23 when they get 
married. Therefore, there is consider. 
able turnover in these two departments, 
The employment manager makes this 
statement: “We have no special type 
that we employ. We use our good 
judgment in trying to get high school 
graduates and those who appear to be 
bright and intelligent, with as good a 
personality as possible, and find that 
the personnel of our organization has 
developed in the last four or five years 
with this care in selecting it.” He also 
stated that they hire quite a few college 
men if they are willing to come in and 
develop through the different depart- 
ments. 

A large bank in Missouri emphasizes 
education as one of the primary quali- 
fications, stating: “We try to get 
people who have had at least one or 
two years of high school. We try to 
select those people who impress us as 
being courteous and who have a pleas- 
ing address and personality, although 
we have no way of measuring these 
qualities. We have found that as a rule 
the boys who have had the benefit of a 
complete high school course seem to 
grasp things quicker and better than 
those who have not had that work.” 
This organization has 620 employes, 
one-third of whom are girls. Employes 
are started in as messengers in the 
clearing house department and follow 
a regular scheme of promotion through 
the transit department, bookkeeping 
department to tellers. Practically two- 
thirds of the force are junior clerks— 
seventeen to nineteen years of age. 
“We seldom find it necessary,” states 
the assistant cashier, “to employ people 
from the outside for the better posi- 
tions as they open as we always have 
an ample supply of people in the lower 
grades who can be promoted.” 

Order is the first law of efficiency. 
In a large organization it is important 
to keep rather definite records upon the 
progress of each individual. An as 
sistant cashier, in charge of personne, 
makes this interesting comment: “The 
operating force of the bank is divided 
into thirty groups, each under the direct 
supervision of a department head who 
is responsible for the work of his de 
partment. Employes must register 
a time sheet when they arrive in the 
morning, when they go out and returm 
from lunch and when they leave in the 
evening. Careful records are kept of 
all tardiness and absence and a report 
made at the end of each month to the 
department head of his people who are 
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ng tardy or absent during the month. All 
Is, employes are nen rated we a year as 
o the progress they are making. P . 
- ; A bank on the Pacifie coast employ- Peg Prag pond THE HACKLEY,. 
he ing 2,100 men and women places special paign” (Council Bluffs, CAP Sc00cee NATIONAL BAN 
“ee stress upon the previous employment Towa). “About $1,500,000 : * ete. 
a record. The assistant personnel direc- produced by four mailings” = 
ry tor of this western institution. states: pas pee ra ae 
. : ° ° Ss paign we ever ts- 
Ese “Vacancies throughout our institution sued” (Athens, Ohio). “First 
til are ordinarily filled by promoting the mailing brought business 
ret daff member next in line to the posi- that pays “for campaign” 
er- tio and in this way, the whole bank bacrer ected wae pen 
ts. staff moves up one degree and a junior 500 names” " (Hackensack, 
his employe engaged to fill the resultant N. J.). “Campaign was de- i 7 
pe opening. In deciding on the merits of cidedly profitable” (Cincin- Elsing caspt? the reauiez Fecent ; 
vod an applicant for a position, we give nati, Ohio). —_ & that your conesned rom 
00! consideration to all the usual features, Trust Dep, — 
be [| ineluding health, personality, appear- qurse, "411 dtepag eRe ver 
la anee, aggressiveness, character, ete.” te 
hat Accurate data is kept by all these in- Cine * MN stray 
has stitutions in the form of personnel a 
ars eards setting forth the qualifications, 
Iso absence record, payroll data, comments 
ge upon adaptability to special kinds of 
and work, ete. 
urt- The following ecards kept by a large 
Ohio bank are typical of the records 
128 kept by many institutions. 
ali- Card No. 1 is a personnel card kept 
get in the personnel department and filed 
or in alphabetical order. 
> to Card No. 2 is the payroll card which 
as carries payroll for five years and shows 
pas the department employes are transferred 
ugh from, as well as salary increases. 
nese Card No. 3 is a departmental ecard 
rule which shows the transfer from one de- 
yf a partment to another. The department 
to head of each department keeps this HY speculate in trust publi- —sent to your mailing list (revised and 
han reord. On the back of the ecard is an \ N/ city? Why not invest in tested, brought up-to-date by a method we 
rk.” absence record which the department ed literature—campaigns explain)—your Purse campaign should 
ves, head keeps and this is always considered that have brought profitable business prove a highly profitable investment. 
+ m'aeking promotions. to other trust departments? Fall is an opportune time to begin 
bs Card No. 4 is a qualification card The literature referred to in the a trust campaign. Now is the time to 
~ pe a employes fill ae ee above reports is available in many cities consider, plan, prepare. ee with- 
ime = af gr oe a en sete —to one bank. Individualized for you out obligation, for specimen literature 
LWo- ence. This ae “pe - a ee od —supplemented by personal letters and and outline of plan so ‘iad trust 
ala ers ne one newspaper copy (which we furnish) officers have found resultfu . 
age. el PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 
= The First National Bank in St. Louis Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 
ae has a bank club which is a tremendous CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE ‘aaa 
a faetor in helping to knit the organiza- a, coco onl ee 
ain tion together in a harmonious whole. 
: The organization is known as the First. ——————————_—__—_— 
Bi National Bank Club and is organized 8 also evidence of initiative and en- Realtors Analyze Rillboards 
tant reg loyalty and a spirit of good omen one om poste ope A study of bill board advertising to 
the ip among the employes. All liv wb oa ! . >. determine what steps may be advisable 
employes belong. Under the auspices ® live organization. The public likes for sates edule 4 “ee 
* of the club, various activities are car- 274 is impressed by an organization See ee ee eee 
nnel, ried on such as bowling, base ball, out- which is “up and doing.” ural beauty spots and residential areas 
bs i Saners, deans, ae The sips alge ala on from defacement while preserving legiti- 
i ” ‘ ae mate advertising rights wi - 
inect rsrsuil Ba pry ree oe iblihat _. Who is a banker? George E. Allen, taken OES IR pestis ates: 
who by the el ¥ J Sg wag = lished as quoted by the American Institute of y s ome” ; 
| de pial al it rae tr oa bsg Banking, answers this question as fol- rem ern Beais, ‘The queen: el 
r on teresting ou Ae psc a -_ lows: “A successful banker is com- the association have approved a resolu- 
. the country and serves a dendia eis posed of about one-fifth accountant, tion passed by the delegate body at its 
tum Bip keepin yi : a zs —— two-fifths lawyer, three-fifths political annual convention just closed at De- 
the BF nora) 8 up a high organization geonomist, and four-fifths gentleman troit. Michi tte tie be , 
t of F * and scholar, total ten-fifths—double shore Mg _ — adie near aercen' 
port Fi The bank club is a splendid medium size. Any smaller person may be a ° city planning and zoning to make a 
» the “r promoting the family spirit so much pawn broker or a promoter, but not a ‘study of the whole matter, looking to 
> are sired in every organization. A club banker.” legislative recommendations. 
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MAKING COMMERCIAL PAPER 
PASS THE ACID TEST 


Analysis of 50 offerings presented to the 
discount committee of a middle western bank 
reveals the important factors to be considered 


F all forms of bank investment 

outside of Liberty Bonds, there is 
possibly no safer, nor more elastic 
medium than that of commercial paper. 
The advantage of placing funds in 
obligations which insure a steady inflow 
of money from loans with scattered 
maturities, which entail no obligation to 
renew, and which offer attractive risks 
well secured by diverse interests whose 
intrinsic soundness has long been 
demonstrated, is causing this liquid 
form of investment to grow in popularity 
with bankers. 

Through the several panics which 
occurred during the early use of com- 
mercial paper following upon the Civil 
War, and later through stringent 
periods, this type of investment has 
enjoyed an enviable record. 

For the merchants commercial paper 
has made possible a widened financial 
horizon, and large coneerns, finding 
direct borrowing from the banks not 
sufficient to meet their requirements, 
have sold their single name paper to 
banks in all parts of the country, who 
have purchased in ever increasing 
quantities from their note-broker- 
middlemen this valuable form of invest- 
ment. 

As a means of arriving at some prac- 
tical criterions for the banker or mer- 
chant buying or selling commercial 
paper the author analyzed fifty com- 
mercial paper offerings presented to 
the discount committee of a good sized 
middle western bank which were re- 


By MAHLON D. MILLER 


New Business Manager, Lake Shore Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


jected, with the view to setting forth, 
frankly, the reasons why these offerings 
were refused. The results of this 
analysis are shown in the accompanying 
table. 

Investigation revealed that of the 50 
concerns considered and rejected 44 per 
cent of them were scattered territorily 
throughout the country, and with an 
equal diversity as to character of busi- 
ness. It is interesting to note that we 
have here a wide range of business 
activity and diverse geographical busi- 
ness localities. This leaves the inves- 
tigator with the conclusion that selections 
were made from all localities to avoid 
possible local depressions which might 
affect unfavorably the business interests 
of a particular section of the country. 

In making their selections from many 
different classes of business the com- 
mittee precluded the possibility of 
financial embarrassment or failure of 
their investments by reason of any 
changes of styles, or a backward season 
as effecting a particular industry, and 
thereby making impossible the prompt 
payment of obligations. 

Bearing upon this point we note that 
seven out of 50 rejected offerings were 
made by the committee because local 
market conditions, as affecting a par- 
ticular industry, were not considered 
favorably or for closely allied causes 
affecting the special concern. One re- 
jection showed “Heavy increased in- 
ventory with prices at the peak with 
the possibility of a drop.” Another 


comment showed: “Exception was taken 
to a portion of a concern’s business 
which was regarded as undesirable in its 
nature.” (Current ratio was five to 
one.) Again another concern “appeared 
to be engaged in too many lines of 
business.” Still another firm “was oper. 
ating in a locality which was regarded 
as not suitable to its progress.” 

Of these seven offerings only one 
concern showed a ratio of current assets 
to liabilities of less than two for one 
which indicates that business conditions 
and geographical considerations played 
a significant part in the selections made 
for the bank’s portfolio, as contrasted 
to a mere elimination on the part of 
the committee of those offerings of 
firms revealing unattractive financial 
ratios in their balance sheets. 


A glance at the table shows that Il 
out of the 50 rejections were made 
because the companies offering the paper 
were too small. 

An authority on commervial paper 
once suggested that “No concern with 
total assets of less than a quarter of a 
million dollars should be considered.” 

This is because the management and 
continuity of business policies were 
more apt to be stable and advantageously 
adhered to by larger enterprises. 

Considering the rejection of the ll 
offerings referred to above we observe 
that the discount committee’s opinion 
of what constituted a “small concern” 
was based primarily on working assets 
rather than on total assets as a basis 
for selection. In fact the committe 
voted refusals on these 11 concerns with 
average total assets of well over one half 


COMMERCIAL PAPER ANALYSIS 


Fifty Offerings of Concerns Rejected by the 
Discount Committee of a Middle Western Bank 


million dollars, and with an average 
capital stock of over $755,636.00. Yet, 
the fact that the average cash balanee 
for each company was hardly more than 
$46,000, and showed in a number of 
instances a decrease over previous yeals, 
substantiated the judgment of the con- 
mittee that working capital and cash 
resources were limited. Consideration 
was also given to the fact that the 
concerns were not very well known, and 
were in far off localities difficult for 
the bank to check accurately. And it 
one case the objection was raised of 
“smallness,” because the firm in question 
did not have enough banking connectioms 


Number of Refusals Reason for Rejection 


| Statement not satisfactory. 
Company too small. 

| Unfavorable checkings. 
Unfavorable location. 

| Low cash balances. 


Not enough banking connections. 


=sa.oa oto 2B wa Ss SS 


Company showed lack of progress. 
Commercial paper in excess of bank lines. 


Involved with other concerns, status not determined. 





Rate of interest too low. In selecting commercial paper it bas 


been the banker’s experience that it 
wise to choose offerings of concerns whos 
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quick assets are at least two times its 
current liabilities. This, however, does 
not infer that a statement which shows 
a current ratio of less than that would 
necessarily mean that the company was 
jn a dangerous position or excessively 
insecure, but that from a wide range 
of offerings it is advantageous and wise 
to secure the broadest margin of safety 
obtainable. 

Referring again to Fig. 1, it is in- 
teresting to note that 15 rejections out 
of 50 were made because the statements 
were not regarded as satisfactory. Thus 
three tenths showed some radical weak- 
ness in the balance sheet position. Of 
these 15 concerns seven, or nearly one 
half, showed a current ratio of assets 
to liabilities of less than two for one, 
or a declining ratio over a comparative 
period of several years. 

Let us assume, now, that the com- 
mittee have eliminated the seven offer- 
ings with the weak current ratios:— 
But how about the eight companies re- 
maining ? 

An analysis of these revealed that 
exeessive inventories eliminated two 
offerings, and the remainder of them 
for secondary causes: 

“An inerease in notes receivable whose 
value was uncertain” eliminated one 
offering. “Large accounts receivable in 
the form of advances” was another ob- 
jection raised. Again, the committee 
took exception to too high an inventory 
of one particular item. And, finally, a 
rejection was made because the state- 
ment submitted was too old to provide 
asound basis for consideration. A new 
statement and an audited one is the 
only safe procedure experience. 


We can infer from the elimination of 
the offerings here set forth that ade- 
quate working capital requirements play 
a1 important part in a corporation’s 
bid for public and banking favor in 
the sale of their paper. And the banker 
iseonstantly on the alert to safeguard his 
assets by choosing only such paper as 
is backed by a corporation in a strong 
ash position with a generous margin 
of safety. 

One of the most important phases of 
purchasing commercial paper is that 
tating to bank and trade checkings 
concerning the risk. 

Observing the tab!e we perceive that 
une offerings out of 50 were refused 
because of unsatisfactory checkings. 
Thus nearly one fifth of the firms were 
town, in spite of the fact that all of 

revealed -a ratio of better than 
wo to one, to have some inherent finan- 
Gal weakness which’ it took the checkings 
‘0 clear up. 

Briefly noted the bank checkings 

wed by analysis in two cases that the 
Progress of the concerns was not as 
healthful as should be. Another two 

were found to have lost consider- 

“money during the past two years. 
Still another showed large receivables 
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of a “poor little rich girl” 
in 14th century Britain 


— Berkeley was out of funds. 
She was “broke.” There she was in 
town, miles from home, without money, 
but with a very natural desire to hear 


the jingle of coins in her purse. 


She did have a perfectly good horse, 
and, according to the story, “‘She even 
contemplated selling her horse and walk- 
ing back to the vast landed estates of 


which she was the mistress.”’ * 


In those days, stocks and bonds, and 
other modern investments did not exist. 
Banks had yet to make their appearance 
in England. Wealthy people who tried 
to make provision for their families were 


forced to invest in gold and silver plate, 
chains, brooches, and other trinkets, 


easily bought but, in those days, not 


easily sold. Or, they had the alternative 
of buying land and being “land poor.” 


But in either case, those possessors of 
fortunes in lands or treasures were often 
at their wits’ end to secure a mere trifle 
of ready money. 

« + * 


ODAY it is still difficult always 

to be sure that investments are 

marketable and dependable. Impartial 

financial counsel at the Seaboard is yours 
for the asking. 

With no securities of our own to sell, 
we report facts without any self-interest 
in the matter. Our unusual facilities for 
gathering information about securities 
is a service we are glad to extend to our 
depositors who ask for it. 


THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
‘of the City of New York 


115 BROADWAY 


BROAD AND BEAVER 


24 EAST 45TH ST. 


* Incident related by Ellis T. Powell in his ‘Evolution of the Money Market.” 


due from companies going through 
receivership. Still another was _ re- 
jected because of letters stating they 
were slow pay. 

The importance of using checking to 
verify claims of assets in the balance 
sheet cannot be overestimated. It un- 
doubtedly has prevented heavy losses 
to the banks, and has made possible 
judicious selection of paper. By read- 
ing bank and trade checkings closely 
and considering from whom they come, 
the banker is able to build a sound 
structure on which to build his eredit 
decisions in meeting his requirements. 
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Checking letters occasionally leave 
the banker buying commercial paper 
with the impression that the corpora- 
tion’s financial position is so involved 
with other companies with whom there 
is some relationship, that its exact posi- 
tion is uncertain, and its exact status 
is difficult to determine. Rather than 
thrash out the true situation, the banker 
often rejects the offering on the basis 
that he does not eare to purchase paper 
which might in some way become com- 
plicated, or prove to have back of it 
less assets than is ascertainable in an 


(Continued on page 77) 





“THE BANKERS’ 


In line with the 
“Republic’s” ambi- 
tion to render un- 
usual service to its 
correspondents, we 
now announce our 
new Customers’ 





Club Room. Here you will 
find the equivalent of a per- 
sonal club—telephone, sten- 
ogtaphic, notarial and travel 


SERVICE STATION” 


Your Chicago “Headquarters” 


service, writing ma- 
terial, reading mat- 
ter and complete 
facilities for obtain- 
ing theater, hotel or 
Pullman reserva- 
tions. All is provided 
for your convenience when in 
Chicago. This is but another 
feature that makes an account 
at the “Republic” desirable. 
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Business 


Many of our correspondents also find the 
following “Republic” services particularly valuable 


A Higher Return on 


Surplus Funds 


We have noticed that at certain sea- 
sons of the year, many of our corre- 
spondents have surplus funds which 


they do not feel justified 
in putting out for stated 
periods. For that reason 





we have de- 
veloped a 
special ser- 
vice where- 
by we grant 
our corre- 
spondents par- 
ticipation in 
brokers’ col- 


lateral call loans held by us. These loans earn 
the current “‘call’’ rate and are payable on de- 
mand—another advantage of a “Republic” 
Account. Why not let us explain details? 


Another 
‘Republic’ Service 


“Republic” Money Orders are 
now being used by hundreds of 
our corre- 
spondents 
becausetheir 
old custom- 
ers prefer = 
them—and because they attract 
new ones. They combine the 
advantages of Post Office and 
Express Money Order, with custom- 
er’s receipt, remitter’s name on the 
face, etc. “Republic” Money Orders 
are furnished free to correspondents. 
We will be glad to send sample. 





The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO :--:- 


Joun A. Lynca, Chairman of the Board 


Davin R. Forcan, Vice-Chairman 
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Gerorce Wooprurr, Vice-Chairman 


Hugo E. Orrs, President 








PATENTS 


from non-resident 
and banks especially 
references ; 


solicited. 
best services. 





attorneys 
Highest 
Attorneys and 


bankers having clients who wish to patent 
inventions are invited to write for full 
particulars and terms. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
644 G Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 








HOW TO USE PERSONAL 
SELLING IN THE TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 12) 


It is surprising that one should be 
superstitious about making a will, but 
as a matter of fact, there are many 
men and women who feel that signing 
a will is synonomous with signing a 
death warrant. Such a person in some 
cases must be approached by the solic- 
itor with caution, in others, most matter 
of fact. The prospect with a sensitive 
nature must be approached in such a 
way that he will not be shocked by the 
directness of the appeal. He must be 
reached by the indirect or historical 
method. Tell him in a general way of 
the plans and experience of . others, 
being at the same time careful not to 
divulge names. Let him draw his own 
conclusions until the subject becomes 
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more routine to him. Complete fy. 
miliarity with the matter will drive away 
his superstition, and proper action wil] 
be the result. Others who are supersti- 
tious, but not sensitive by nature, ean 
best be reached by a very direct method, 
Diseuss the subject frankly and, figur. 
atively speaking, “laugh away his fears,” 
Such a process will make the matter 
more commonplace and will minimize 
at least the serious aspect of the 
problem from his point of view. The 
solicitor will be required of course to 
distinguish between the two types and 
will apply the proper remedy. 

It is not an infrequent experience to 
encounter a prospect who says, “I don't 
care about what happens to my prop. 
erty after my death. If my heirs log 
it, the funeral is theirs, not mine.” | 
have met many men who have made the 
remark quoted above, but there were 
few indeed, who persisted in the attitude 
after this armor of indifference was 
penetrated and the discussion reduced 
to fundamental reasoning. Fortunately, 
there are few men who, at heart, are not 
interested in the future welfare of their 
families. This pose is usually assumed 
for the purpose of postponing serious 
consideration of his estate problems. 
Therefore, the prospect should be 
stripped of this garish cloak and should 
be persuaded to acknowledge the aé- 
visability of prompt action instead of 
delay. 

The solicitor can be of particular 
service to those who realize the import- 
anee of the subject as related to the 
interests of their families, but who, 
lacking a well defined plan, fail to take 
proper steps to safeguard their future. 
Unable to keep posted on local, national 
and world conditions that change from 
day to day, and inexperienced on the 
numerous problems which you encounter 
daily, they must depend necessarily 
upon your superior knowledge. 

Five years ago, I called upon a man 
in New York who had accumulated 4 
fortune. He had never made a wil 
because he had no idea how other ma 
were handling similar problems. He 
had gone to his attorney for help and 
had been advised that he could make his 
will in any manner he wished, so long 
as he did not try to defeat his wifes 
dower rights. He failed to get the cor § 
structive suggestions he sought and the 
will was not made. It has been my 
experience that men of this class usually 
prefer to give you a complete unde F 
standing of their situation in detail and 
then expect you to definitely advise tw 
or three programs for the distribution § 
of their property from which they wil 
select the one which best meets theit 
requirements. This is a service that ™ 
advertising copy can offer since it 8 
a problem depending upon person! 
contact for its solution. And a solicitor 
who is not well informed, is ill prepare 
to approach prospective clients om * 
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subject of such vital importance. There- 
fore, be sure that your representative 
reflects credit upon your institution by 
his thorough knowledge of trust busi- 
ness and its many problems. 

Finally we come to the case of the 
man who expects to make a will and 
to put his house in order “sometime,” 
but he never does. Procrastination is 
the bane of the solicitor’s existence. Un- 
fortunately there is no panacea for this 
malady. The patient must be persuaded, 
eajoled, shamed, wheedled, threatened 
and driven to perform a duty he ex- 
pected to do all the while. Why? No 
one knows. Like Topsy, he “just grew 
that way.” The most hackneved excuse 
offered is, “I haven’t had time to see 
my attorney.” To meet this argument, 
we have prepared a pamphlet, “The 
Easy Road to Will Making,” on which 
complete information regarding his 
wishes may be noted by the will-maker. 
When completed the pamphlet may be 
mailed to his attorney who will then be 
in possession of all the facts. It re- 
quires about ten minutes to answer all 
necessary questions if the will is simple 
in construction and about twenty 
minutes if it contains trust provisions. 
This has been our most successful 
weapon in combating the procrastination 
evil, but it is by no means a eure-all. 





HOW COST ACCOUNTING 
HELPS TO INCREASE 
BANK PROFITS 


(Continued from page 15) 


are determined by the fees asked for 
the services and the amount we are 
willing to spend on department operat- 
ing expense. Take the trust depart- 
ment for example. The rapid increase 
in the number of trust companies has 
meant an acute scramble for trust busi- 
ness. New companies have organized 
trust departments hurriedly and _ solie- 
ited both corporate and personal busi- 
hess without realizing either the cost 
of doing business or the responsibilities 
involved. 

Income tax laws have also played a 

part in inereasing trust department op- 
erating expense, adding heavy burdens 
which could not be dispensed with be- 
tause of the intimate relationship of 
tax laws with the handling of both in- 
dividual and corporate trusts. 
_ The ratio of trust department operat- 
ing costs to profits was further increased 
iM many institutions because trust serv- 
lees were used as a bait to attract new 
business for the banking department, 
im eases where the trust business was 
handled at totally inadequate fees. A 
cost analysis in two New York City 
trust companies disclosed the fact that 
the personal trust and registry and 
transfer departments were running at 
substantial losses. 

It was the introduction of cost ac- 
counting methods in the trust depart- 
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All the World’s a Stage 


N the realm of the theater, the most successful actor 
is the one who submerges his own personality com- 
pletely in the role he is playing, and fits his part so 
perfectly into the scheme of the drama as a whole that 
the observer is scarcely conscious of the art of the actor. 


In the drama of business, this is the principle on which the 
First Wisconsin has proceeded—to submerge the many 
personalities of the members of its organization into one 
dominant personality whose chief concern is to fit its role 
of financial leader so perfectly into the business life of the 
community it serves that it becomes a living part of it. 


The growth of the First Wisconsin through over seventy 
years only strengthens our belief in the principle on 
which we have built up First Wisconsin service. 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 
MILWAUKEE 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS TEN MILLION DOLLARS 








ments of some of the large New York 
trust companies which first checked 
the growth of this unsound practice 
and led subsequently to the develop- 
ment of a standard seale of fees offer- 
ing adequate compensation for the re- 
sponsibilities assumed and the work in- 
volved, yet moderate enough to allow 
the trust companies to continue to at- 
tract new business. 

A great deal of the confusion regard- 
ing rates was cleared up in the per- 
sonal trust field in New York two years 
ago by the adoption of a revised statute 
increasing the fees allowed to executors 
and trustees. 

In the corporate trust field, too, the 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
New York City adopted a set of fees 
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for corporate trusts, agencies, ete., 
which it recommended to its members 
and most of the trust companies and 
banks doing a fiduciary business in New 
York City have drawn up schedules of 
fees similar and in many eases identical 
to those recommended. 

Trust companies in New York state 
are making a determined stand to main- 
tain a reasonable scale of fees, and 
fiduciary associations throughout the 
country have taken action along similar 
lines. 

The average bank customer rarely ob- 
jeets to compliance with any reasonable 
request made by his bank. The average 
substantial business or professional man 
believes that he owes it to his bank to 
maintain a good business -reputation. 


SAFEGUARDS IN THE SELECTION 
OF TRUST INVESTMENTS 


(Continued from page 22) 


inay be saved by waiting than by selling 
—however, conditions do not improve— 
the company goes in to the hands of a 
receiver, and the security is wiped out 
or drastically sealed down in the re- 
organization, with resultant loss. On 
objection made on the trustee’s ac- 
counting the court holds that while the 
trustee had power of retention, he should 
not have continued to hold on to a falling 
security until became inevitable 
(see decision in the Matter of Jarvis to 
which I have already referred) and so 
the trustee is surcharged, yet he has 
acted throughout in absolute good faith 
and apparently within his powers. 

It seems, therefore, that if there is 
power of retention there should also be 
discretion as to reinvestment, so that a 
falling security could be shifted into 
one perhaps also at a low price which 
had more recuperative powers and which 
might in time make up the loss. 

Another provision that should ac- 
company power of retention is power to 
enter reorganizations and to retain the 
new securities received in place of the 
old. When reorganization becomes in- 
evitable the investment is generally at 
its lowest point. Power to receive and 
retain the new securities will often result 
in an inereased value through the sta- 
bilization of the company’s position and 
the gradual improvement in its condition 
as a result thereof. 

Cardinal Duties of Trusteeship 

Assuming that a will has been prop- 
erly drawn; that the directions to the 
trustee as to investments are perfectly 
clear and precise, and for the purposes 
of this diseussion it does not matter 
whether the trustee is restricted to 
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Requires knowledge of 





tive operation. 





PLANNING A BUILDING 


1, Banking operations. 

2. Modern office practice and equipment. 

3. Architecture and engineering. 
The combination of the three insures a building 
that will fit your exact requirements, reduce 


costs, economize space and clerical labor, and 
contain the most up-to-date facilities for effec- 


Our business is to bring about this combination. 


BRUNER *° SIMMONS 


Inc 
BANK LAYOUT SPECIALISTS 
327 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


“legals” or has discretionary power, 
what in general should be the attitude 
of a conscientious trustee toward the 
investment of the trust fund committed 
to his care? 

I want again to stress first the duty 
of the trustee to obtain the maximum 
income under the powers granted him, 
and to deliver the principal unimpaired, 
so far as may be, to the remaindermen. 
I also eall attention again to the fact 
that the trustee cannot hold funds un- 
invested or choose the time of final set- 
tlement of his trust, and to the limita- 
tions which the law imposes on him as 
to the character of the securities which 
he may safely buy. Within those re- 
strictions, however, is it not the duty 
of the trustee to treat that trust fund 
in the same way that a wise and ex- 
perienced individual would manage his 
own affiairs? 

There is too much of a _ tendeney 
among trustees to “stay put;” to make 
investments in the most cautious man- 
ner, but not to follow them up as care- 
fully; a neglect to take advantage of 
changes in economic or business condi- 
tions, or even in the factors affecting 
specific securities, so as to avoid loss or 
to inerease the income of the trust 
estate by shifting from securities of a 
low yield to those perhaps of equal 
safety but of larger income return; or 
of changing from long term to short 
term securities or vice versa as economic 
conditions may indicate the desirability 
of doing. 

Analysis and “Follow Up” System for 
Trust Investments 

In some of the larger trust companies 

of the country, departments or divi- 


FIT 
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sions for the study and analysis of ge. 
curities and the fundamental conditions 
affecting them are maintained, and serye 
an extremely useful purpose.  Snyeh 
divisions analyze and report on the se. 
curities received by the trustee from 
the testator or trustor, and advise the 
investment officer or committee regard- 
ing retention or sale of same. They 
furnish suggestions for investment of 
available funds, accompanied by statis. 
tical information and reports, and they 
follow up all investments made, and 
suggest changes from time to time, in 
accordance with the principles I have 
laid down. There are also outside agen- 
cies which will supply such service to 
those who do not wish to maintain a 
separate department to that end. 

Only by so managing their trust es- 
tates as to provide maximum income 
under the conditions imposed in each 
case can trustees feel that they are 
carrying out to the fullest extent their 
great function of fiduciary service and 
fidelity to the interests entrusted to their 
care. 

The “Legal Securities” Situation 

The practice of leaving property in 
trust is much older in England than in 
this country. Originally, trustees in 
that country were allowed wide latitude, 
being held only to the rule of prudence, 
diligence and good faith. In the course 
of time, however, it became necessary 
to establish stricter rules for the pro- 
tection of cestui que trusts, and the 
English Trust Investment Act of 1889 
was passed, prescribing definitely the 
securities in which a trustee might law- 
fully invest. 

This act is, generally speaking, the 
basis for most of the legislation in re- 
gard to investments of trustees in this 
country. Each state, however, has laid 
down its own conditions, and there is no 
uniformity in the lists of securities 
available for trustee investment in the 
different states. In New York State, 
the Savings Bank Acts were taken as 4 
basis and trustees were merely author- 
ized to invest in the same securities a 
savings banks, with the addition, and 
I don’t know why this was put in, that 
they might loan two-thirds on a bond 
and mortgage, whereas savings banks 
are restricted to 60 per cent. 

Now, I don’t question the necessity 
of having certain standards set up by 
law for the guidance of both savings 
banks and trustees. But should trustees 
be put on the same basis as banks! 
Are the conditions surrounding them 
identical ? 

In my opinion they are not. 
savings bank, for instance, may bh 
investments to maturity, and is there 
fore not particularly concerned with it- 
termediate fluctuations. The trust & 
tate, however, may terminate at aly 
moment. The savings bank has only 
to pay a fixed rate of interest on 16 
deposits. 
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It is not desirable that this rate 
should be increased, as it might then 
divert capital from more productive 
employment. The trustee is under obli- 
gation and often under pressure to ob- 
tain the largest income possible from 
his trust fund consistent with the safe 
investment thereof. 

Restrictions Force up Prices 

In the proper management of a trust 
estate, the trustee may need at times 
short term securities of ready negotia- 
bility. The savings bank does not feel 
this need—at least to the same extent. 

The demand created by restricting 
banks and trustees to a very limited 
cass of securities forces such securities 
to a higher market level than their in- 
trinsie values would warrant. With the 
growth of savings bank deposits, as well 
as the extension of the practice of cre- 
ating trust estates, the demand for legal 
investments is increasing much faster 
than the supply. 

Business conditions in this country 
are constantly changing. In the course 
of a few years, as measured by the life 
of nations, we have experienced the 
greatest industrial development that the 
world has ever known. New inventions 
have brought into being new forms of 
investment which have absorbed enorm- 
ous amounts of capital. 

Extension of “Legal List” 

The machinery of legislation, however, 
moves slowly. What changes have been 
made in the laws for savings banks and 
trustees as a result of this development? 
Practically none. Of all the forms of 
investment created by the enormous 
growth of this country in material re- 
sources, only those representing trans- 
portation by steam railroad are still 
deemed worthy of inclusion in the legal 
list. Other states, however, have been 
more progressive—I will not say better 
advised—but it is worthy of note that 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Vermont and New Hampshire 
have admitted bonds of telephone ecom- 
panies, gas, water, electric light and 
power producing corporations, and in 
some instances even a few of the best 
grade street railway bonds to the legal 
list, and Connecticut, in fact, has gone 
further than any other state and has 
made legal a few foreign government 
bonds, such as the Republic of France 
7s and 8s, the French 3 per cent rentes, 
and some of the National Defense bonds, 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland 514s of 1929 and 1937, a 
long list of War Loan and National 
War bonds of fairly early maturities, 
and Canadian bonds. 

With these considerations in view, 
therefore, the Corporate Fiduliaries 
Association of New York appointed a 
committee, of which I have the honor to 
be chairman, to study the question of 

investments for trustees and to 
report thereon. 


Questionnaire on Trust Investments 
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Detroit— 


The Peoples State Bank 
with its large resources has 
aided greatly in the devel- 
opment of Detroit’s citizens 
and industries. 


May we serve your bank- . 
ing needs, in this, the most 
prosperous city in the 
world. 
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THE PEOPLES STATE BANK{¥ — 


Member Federal Reserve Bank 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


RESOURCES OVER $150,000,000 


That committee’s report was sent to all 
trust companies and banks with fiduciary 
power throughout New York State, and 
with that report was sent a question- 
naire, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the general sentiment throughout the 
state on this important question. Replies 
were received from 46 banking institu- 
tions, summarized as follows: 

Question 1. Do you believe that the 
conditions relating to investments by 
trustees are different from those relat- 
ing to investments by savings banks? 

27 institutions and 8 individuals, a 
total of 35, answered yes. 15 institutions 
and 4 individuals, a total of 19, answered 
no. 


Question 2. Would you be in favor of 
amendments to the Decendents’ Estate Law 


and the Personal Property Law, which 
would permit trustees to invest in secur- 
ities other than those included in the 
savings bank list, provided such secur- 
ities met with your approval as proper 
investments for trustees? 

40 institutions and 11 individuals, a 
total of 51, answered yes, 4 institutions 
and 2 individuals, a total of 6, answered 
no. 


Question 3. Would you be in favor of 
permitting trustees to invest in the fol- 
lowing classes of securities under proper 
restrictions, whether or not same were 
admitted to the savings bank list: 


Pustic Utiitry Bonps 


41 institutions and 10 individuals, a 
total of 51, answered yes. 3 institutions 
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and 3 individuals, a total of 6, answered 
no. 


FeperaAL LAND Bank Bonps (BESIDES 
THOSE OF THE First District) 

26 institutions and 7 individuals, a 
total of 33, answered yes. 17 institu- 
tions and 4 individuals, a total of 21, 
aswered no. 


Bonps CoLLATERALLY SECURED BY Bonps 
ON THE LeEGAL LIST 
33 institutions and 9 individuals, a 
total of 42, answered yes. 9 institutions 
and 4 individuals, a total of 13, answered 
no. 


RatLRoaD EquipMent Trust Bonps 

37 institutions and 5 individuals, a 
total of 42, answered yes. 5 institutions 
and 7 individuals, a total of 12, answered 
no. 


Bonps oF ForeiGN GOVERNMENTS 

5 institutions and 2 individuals, a total 
of 7, answered yes. 35 institutions and 
10 individuals, a total of 45, answered 
no. 


Muwicipat anp County Bonps OTHER 
THAN THOSE Now INCLUDED IN THE 
Savines Bank List 
25 institutions and 10 individuals, a 
total of 35, answered yes. 18 institutions 
and 3 individuals, a total of 21, answered 

no. 

Question 4. Do you think no inde- 
pendent action should be taken toward 
enlarging the list of legal investments 
for trustees, but that trustees should 
confine themselves to the support of 
and co-operation with the savings banks 
in any action taken by them to enlarge 
the savings bank list? 


21 institutions and 7 individuals, a 
total of 28, answered yes. 21 institu- 
tions and 4 individuals, a total of 25, 
answered no. 
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WHEN IS THE BANK LIABLE 
ON LOSS TILROUGH AGENTS? 


(Continued from page 14) 


Bank forwarded the papers to its cor- 
respondent at La Paz, Bolivia. This 
correspondent made a serious mistake 
and delivered the bill of lading to the 
buyer of the goods before payment of 
the draft. The latter, it appears, there- 
upon obtained possession of the goods 
without making payment and absconded. 

Following this transaction the plain- 
tiffs demanded payment of their loss 
from the National Park Bank. The 
latter denied liability on the ground 
that the exemption provision quoted 
heretofore relieved it from responsibil- 
ity. In passing upon this contention 
the Court of Appeals of New York, 
among other things, said: 

“We are of the opinion that the 
phrase ‘failure or delay in collecting 
or remitting’ does not cover this ease. 
‘Collecting’ is defined by Webster’s Dic- 
tionary as meaning: ‘To demand or 
obtain payment of an account or other 
indebtedness.’ Here was something 
more than failure to demand and eol- 
leet an account which was due. Pos- 
session of property was turned over 
to the alleged debtor, and the loss was 
created, not by failure to collect an 
outstanding account, but by this neg- 
lected delivery of property to him. 

“Tf upon demand, Zeballos (the 
buyer) refused to pay the draft when 
due, or to pay for the goods when the 
bill of lading was to be delivered, the 
shipment was to be returned to the 
plaintiffs or stored for their account 
according to the instructions in their 
letter.*** The loss thus occasioned 
would be the freight charges, insurance, 
storage, ete. This minor loss might be 
occasioned by the failure of the de- 
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HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 

priate and sound mediums for short term investment by 
alarge bankingclientele. They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


Full information may be secured through usual banking 
channels, or by addressing Financial Sales Department, at 
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fendant’s agent to make demand or ty 
collect the money, and for such minor 
loss the defendant would not be liable, 

“Likewise the defendant would not 
be liable if its agent, having collected 
the money, failed to remit. These omis. 
sions or neglects were covered by this 
exempting clause. The words, however, 
cannot be extended to cover the agent's 
negligence in creating the loss by 
wrongly giving possession of property 
to which Zeballos, the purchaser, was 
not entitled.***” 

Following the above statement hold- 
ing that the exemption clause was not 
broad enough to exempt the defendant 
bank from liability for the loss, the 
court directed its attention to what form 
of agreement would fully protect a for. 
warding bank. In this connection the 
court said: 

“Tf the defendant desired to relieve 
itself from liability for the acts of its 
agent, whether negligent or not, it could 
very well have used words about which 
there would be no misunderstanding, 
and which would fully cover the case. 
in McBride vs. Illinois National Bank,** 
148 N. Y. S. 654, 656, the bank fully 
protected itself by an agreement which 
relieved it from all liability for the aets 
of its agent. The words were: 

“Tn receiving and forwarding paper 
outside of this city, this bank acts only 
as your agent, using its best efforts 
in selecting its correspondents, and will 
assume no responsibility except for its 


own acts’.” 


Then, in conclusion, the court in di- 
recting judgment for the plaintiffs for 
the full amount of their claim, said: 

“When, as in this case, a bank is 
liable for the acts of its agent in the 
absence of some special agreement, the 
agreement exempting it from liability 
should be so clearly stated that its eus- 
tomers may know in the exercise of 
ordinary intelligence the extent of the 
exemption. The contract in this case 
would not indicate to a fairly prudent 
business man that failure to collect in- 
eluded a wrongful delivery of seeuri- 
ties or merchandise.***” 


The Security National Bank Savings 
and Trust Company of St. Louis, Mis 
souri, expect to occupy enlarged quarters 
about the latter part of August. The 
greater part of the additional space will 


, be oceupied by the rapidly growing trust 


department of the bank, and also by 4 
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new department catering to the interests 
of women. 


The promotion of T. Raysor Salley 
to assistant cashier of the State & City 
Bank and Trust Company of Richmond, 
Va., was recently announced. As Mr. 
Salley has specialized in real estate 
loans, his work will continue with the 
mortgage department of the bank, of 
which he was assistant manager before 
his promotion. 
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THE FREIGHT RATE ISSUE 
FOR MID-WEST RAILROADS 
(Continued from page 28) 
of the best possible transportation, took 
over the railroads for operation. One 
of the first acts of the government was 
to increase the rates, and later the rates 

were further increased. 

When the war was over, Congress 
concluded to turn the railroads back to 
their owners, because so much money 
had been lost in the operation of them, 
and they passed the Transportation 
Act of 1920. 

This Act created, the Labor Board, 
which was to deal with disputes between 
the working forces and the officers of 
the company. The Labor Board was 
to settle those questions when the men 
and the company officers could not do 
so. They had plenty to do—mostly 
with requests for increases in wages. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
was instructed by the Transportation 
Act of 1920 to so adjust the freight 
rates by groups as to yield a fair 
return based on the value of the property 
devoted to the public use, and the Com- 
mission was to determine what that fair 
return was to be. At present, the fair 
return as fixed by the Commission is 
5% per cent on the value of the prop- 
erty devoted to the public service, but 
up to now in the Central West the 
Commission has not succeeded in ad- 
justing the rates as to produce that 
fair return. The result is that the rail- 
roads are suffering from lack of 
revenue. At the same time a great 
many people in this territory are clamor- 
ing for reductions in rates, particularly 
rates applying on farm products. 


The Transportation Act of 1920 also 
contemplates the consolidation of the 
railroads into about 19 large systems. 
That work the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have in hand. Just what 
will come of it no man can now say. 
Most men feel consolidations are all 
right where they are natural, and the 
different railroads see the value of a 
consolidation, but most men think it 
a mistake to compel railroads to con- 
solidate. 


It was believed by some men of in- 
fluence, that if they could determine 
the value of the railroad properties 
they could thereafter fix the freight and 
passenger rates to fit the valuation. I 
was in the gallery of the United States 
Senate about the end of April 1910 and 
listened to a Senator present his bill 
looking to the making of the valuation 
of the railroads with the object of fixing 
the freight and passenger rates on the 
basis of the valuation so found. The 
law he advocated was not passed until 
1913, and ever since then the work has 
gone forward. It is a long way from 
finished and no man knows when it will 
be completed, but I have never been 
able to accept the idea that freight rates 
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ean be arrived at on the basis of the 
valuation. 


An outstanding illustration of this 
point is shown by the rates from, say, 
New York to San Francisco. Boats 
are taking a vast tonnage through the 
Panama Canal. They determine the 
rates. The owner of the property is 
in position to decide for himself whether 
he will ship by water or by mail. He 
may be willing to pay a higher rail 
rate, but there is a limit which he fixes 
as to how much higher rate he will pay 
for all rail service than he would 
have to pay for the waterway serv- 
ice; and he will ship by rail if he 
ean get the rate he is willing to pay, 
but not otherwise. So, as I see it, it 
does not make any difference, in a prac- 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
Philadelphia: Packard Building 
Baltimore: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
San Francisco: 485 California St. 


MExIco Ciry 


tical way, what the value of the rail- 
roads from New York to San Francisco 
may be in determining the freight rate, 
for the owner of the property will him- 
self determine the freight rate he will 
pay. The difficulty that confronts the 
railroads in that respect is that the law 
at present contemplates that no matter 
what rate they make from New York to 
San Francisco in an endeavor to secure 
a fair share of the business that move: 
between those important commercial 
centers, they cannot charge a higher 
figure to any point on the line between 
New York and San Francisco. 

Every one wants good transportation 
service. It is the greatest need of any 
country, and the railroads are today 


(Continued on page 81) 
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WATCH FOR THESE PITFALLS IN 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


More must be considered than the figures 
submitted, including general conditions in com- 
mercial world and in borrower’s particular line 


By WILLIAM K. ADAMS 


Vice President, First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee 


HE financial statement of a bor- 

rower is of vital importance to his 
banker, but it only measures in part 
the desirability of a loan. The char- 
acter and personal standing of the in- 
terested parties in a business should 
also have weight in the banker’s ver- 
dict, and general conditions in the com- 
mercial world and in the particular line 
under consideration should be given 
careful consideration. 

The statement itself, however, when 
properly drawn presents a picture of 
a business without which the banker 
is working in the dark. 

In analyzing a financial statement, 
the first point to be brought out is the 
liquidity of the borrower. It is well to 
set out on one side the cash, notes and 
accounts receivable from customers, the 
merchandise, and the liquid securities 
owned, against which should be shown 
accounts and notes payable, taxes and 
other indebtedness payable within the 
year, the net result being the working 
- eapital. 

The analysis, of course, is continued 
with the fixed assets, consisting of land, 
buildings, machinery, non-liquid securi- 
ties and intangible assets, while on the 
liability side will appear the mortgage 
and long time indebtedness, other re- 
serves and capital liabilities. 

A profit and loss account should also 
be attached reconciling with the last 
previous figures the use made of the 
earnings of the business. Dividends 
paid or withdrawals made by the part- 
ners should be particularly noted. 

A eoneern making good earnings, 
with quick assets well in excess of lia- 
bilities, whose invested capital carries 
the fixed assets and a reasonable portion 
of the current liabilities, may be looked 
upon with favor. 

It is well to endeavor to go beneath 
the figures submitted, as sometimes a 
closer examination will disclose latent 
defects unknown to or hidden by the 
compiler of the statement. 

The statement of the Eagle General 
Store (Fig. I) shows quick assets of 
$19,104.09 to pay quick liabilities of 
$11,436.19, with a net worth of $21,- 


44 


167.90. On its face this appears to be a 
business in very fair condition. <A 
closer study alters the situation materi- 
ally. Almost $1800 of the accounts are 
past due and should be placed with the 
slow assets, with a bad debt reserve set 
up to cover. Merchandise we find was 
inventoried at selling price, the cost or 
market being $9,107.61, and the differ- 
ence being a reduction of net worth. 

On the other hand, no provision has 
been made for accrued interest or un- 
paid taxes and wages amounting to 
$1200. 

A corrected statement of the same 
store shows quick assets of $11,600.00 
with quick liabilities of $12,654.19, in- 
dicating a dangerous situation instead 
of a desirable one. 

Another ease is the Sunbeam Can- 
ning Company (Fig. II). The state- 
ment shows total assets of $364,931.15, 
of which $153,199.10 are quick assets 
to pay quick liabilities of $77,770.81. 
There are outstanding mortgages of 
$57,000, and a net worth of $230,000. 
A very fair statement is shown with 
which to ask accommodations. It should 
be noticed, however, that on December 
31 the company had on hand $116,300 
of inventory. Year’s sales were $250,- 
000. This inventory was made up of: 

18,136 Cases of Peas .. $37,026.70 


Lo Serer rrrr rere 11,180.40 
Boxes, Cans and Labels.. 66,960.96 
ere ee 1,131.94 

$116,300.00 


All these items, except the first, while 
of value in next year’s operations, are 
useless for the reduction of current in- 


debtedness. 
In addition, we find $7,250 of the 
mortgage indebtedness matures this 


year and must be classified as a current 
liability. Reconstructing the statement 
we find quick assets of $61,325.80 to 
pay quick liabilities of $85,020.81, a 
far less favorable situation which will 
probably require the indulgence of the 
creditors. 

In Fig. III is shown the statement 
of the General Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, with quick assets of $59,986.50, 


. Nashville, 


to pay liabilities of $28,005.78, the ne 
worth being $83,877.42. This statement 
is correct except for a large contingent 
liability. 

A purchase contract had been e 
ecuted by the corporation for $60,00) 
of raw material, the market for whid 
has dropped to $30,000, though the 
goods have not yet been delivered. This 
will increase the quick assets by $30,000) 
the real value of the goods, while th 
liabilities will go up to $60,000, th 
payment price. The loss of $3000 
will reduce the net worth to $53,877. 

The quick assets will be $89,986.5i, 
with current liabilities of $88,005.78 
Again, an investigation has changed th 
aspect of an apparently liquid ew 
tomer to one heavily involved with 4 
serious problem to work out. 

In all these eases first impression 
were wrong, though the statements i 
the main were undoubtedly made @ 
good faith. The real situation behini 
the figures was quite different. 

It is wise to insist on full details: 
(1) of receivables, their age, whethe 
current or past due, their cause, wheth 
given for goods or for other conside 
tion; (2) of the inventory, how price 
whether current or old, salable or stale 
(3)of mortgage indebtedness as to ¢ 
rent or future maturity; (4) of co 













tingent liabilities such as paper di 


counted, guarantees given or trade colt 
mitments entered into. 

The only safe course is that of ceas 
less vigilanee, careful consideration a 
intelligent study of each problem. T 
banker who has properly analyzed 
true financial statement has a_pictt 
of the business which, with knowledg 


of the personal standing of its mai 


agers and acquaintance with busine 
conditions, will guard against unwi 
loans and enable proper advice to! 
given customers. 


Leland Hume, vice president of # 
Southern Bell Telephone Company 
Tennessee, was elected a ¢ 
rector of the Fourth and First Natio 
Bank at a recent meeting of the sto 
holders. 
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Statement of Assets and Liabilities 
_ EAGLE GENERAL STORE 


December 31, 1924 








FIG. I 


Corrected Statement .of Assets and Liabilities 


EAGLE GENERAL. STORE 
December 31, 1924 





AS ASSETS 
SETS Cash on _ poe bo bank has $ 2 326.71 
. Accounts Receivable— considered g 116.18 
— wn —_ _— bank $s 3 poy Merchandise Inventory 9,107.11 
SCENES NSSEVEITS Se Liberty Bond , 59.00 
Merchandise Inventory 14,824.76 ee eo 
Liberty Bond . 50.00 Total Quick Assets $ 11,600.00 
—_—— Accounts Past Due-—very doubtful 1,786.44 
Total Quick Assets $ 19,104.09 Land and Buildings 22,000.00 
Land and Buildings 22,000.00 Furniture and Fixtures 4,000.00 
Furniture and Fixtures _ ees $ 39,386.44 
Total Assets . $ 45,104.09 LIABILITIES 
. Notes Payable , : a P $ 7,300.00 
LIABILITIES Accounts Payable 4,136.19 
Interest Accrued 540.00 
Notes Payable $ 7,300.00 Unpaid Wages, etc. 278.00 
Accounts Payable 4,136.19 Unpaid Taxes 400.00 
Total Quick Liabilities $ 11,436.19 Total Quick Liabilities $ 12,654.19 
Mortgage Payable 12,500.00 Mortgage Payable 12,500.00 
a) ail alii dial Total Liabilities . $ 25,154.19 
Total Liabilities $ 23,936.19 Reserve for bad debts : 1,786.44 
Net Worth 21,167.90 = Net Worth 12,445.81 
$ 45,104.09 $ 39,386.44 
FIG. Il 
Statement of Assets and Liabilities Corrected Statement of Assets and Liabilities 
SUNBEAM CANNING COMPANY SUNBEAM CANNING COMPANY 
December 31, 1924 December 31, 1924 
ASSETS ASSETS 
Cash $ 15,617.85 
Cash : $ 15,617.85 sel Receivable ; 
Notes Receivable 12,600.00 Accounts Receivable 8,681.25 
Accounts Receivable ; oaanae Inventories 37,026.70 
; 16, J agrepr me 
faventevias —— Total Quick Assets ; F $ 61,325.80 
Total Quick Assets $153,199.10 Notes Receivable, Stockholders M4 12,600.00 
Plant, Buildings and Equipment 172,006.48 javentesy, << apes oe next season requirements RA oy 
: ant ullding an juipment a J 9 
a nage thereon ea Farms and Equipment thereon 38,510.16 
TOPESS CRSUTANSS, GNC. ome Prepaid Insurance, etc. 1,215.41 
Total Assets . $364.951.15 Total Assets . $364,931.15 
LIABILITIES LIABILITIES 
: Payable Bank $ 35,000.00 Notes Payable Bank . a ae $ 35,000.00 
re Payable + onal 34,100.00 Notes Payable Others 34,100.00 
Resnents Pegabie 8.67081 Accounts Payable 8,670.81 
Fen Mortgage Due Current Year 7,250.00 
Total Quick Liabilities ° ae Total Quick Liabilities $ 85,020.81 
Mortgage on plant eo Mortgage on og , 40,000.00 
Mortgage on farm f 12,000.00 Mortgage on farm 9,750.00 
Total Liabilities $134,770.81 Total Liabilities . $134,770.81 
Capital Stock Common 70,000.00 Capital Stock Common 70,000.00 
Preferred ae 150,000.00 Preferred 7 150,000.00 
Surplus . 10,160.34 Surplus . 10,160.34 
$364,931.15 $364, 931.15 15 
FIG. Ill 
Statement of Assets and Liabilities Corrected Statement of Assets and Liabilities 
GENERAL MFG. CORP. GENERAL MFG. CORP. 
December 31, 1924 December 31, 1924 
_ASSETS 
ASSETS Cash ccivatle $ 4,265.50 
4,265. ccounts Receivable . ; : 6,210.48 
} vw - Re ble $ 16 poe - Inventory (Cost or Market whichever lower) _ 39,510.52 
ccounts Receivable . , isl 39,510.52 Present Market value mercnandise contracted 
Inventory (Cost or Market whichever is lower) t for—not yet delivered . press 30.000.00 69,510.52 
Total Quick Assets $ 59,986.50 Total Quick Asset $ 89 
Plant and Equipment 63,400.00 Plant oa sianeann : 7 $3400.00 
Autos ; 4,100.00 Autos 4,100.00 
Prepaid Insurance, ete. 615.80 Prepaid Insurance, etc. 615.80 
Total Assets $128,102.30 Total Assets . wi ie , $158,102.30 
LIABILITIES 
LIABILITIES Notes Payable a” > ae $ 15,000.00 
Notes Payable $ 15,000.00 Accounts Payable ; 9,845.68 
Accounts Payable 9,845.68 Accounts bd mdse. contracted for— enseane anus 
not yet iver . . . ° A I J A 
Accruals for Taxes, ote. 5.160.10 Accruals for Taxes, etc. ee a ee eee 3,160.10 
Total Quick Liabilities . $ 28,005.78 a 
Reserve for Depreciation 14,350.90 ek eprecation aa een 14'330.00 
Reserve for bad debts eS aaa 1,869.10 Reserve for Bal De Pb Ma ae = 1,869.10 
Capital Stock .  .. ; 50,000.00 Capital Stock . ae z 3 50,000.00 
er. ss ; . 33,877.42 GRTAR 42Gefes. 2. sk 3,877.42 53,877.42 
$128,102.30 $158,102.30 


THE ACCOUNTANTS SEARCHLIGHT 
ON A BANK’S CONDITION 


Directors may be held liable for losses 
if they neglect to provide for a complete 


examination of the operating affairs 


By N. L. McLAREN 


McLaren, Goode & Co., Certified Public Accountants, San Francisco 


URING the post-war adjustment 

period the profession of accoun- 
taney has made great strides. Before 
the World War the Certified Public 
Accountant was principally regarded 
as an individual skilled in the science 
of accounts whose chief functions were 
the detection and prevention of theft. 
But with the development of the com- 
plicated business structure which has 
arisen as the result of America’s as- 
sumption of commercial leadership, the 
professional duties of the accountant 
have correspondingly grown, so that to- 
day the qualified practitioner must be 
in a position to render services of a 
varied nature. 

Intricate income tax laws must be 
interpreted; cost systems must be de- 
vised and installed; business mergers 
and reorganizations require the restat- 
ing of asset values and the co-ordina- 
tion of varied classifications of ac- 
counts; state tax and corporation laws 
must be carefully followed; budget 
preparation demands surveys of inter- 
nal and external factors, which affect 
business operations; mechanical devices 
which result in labor-saving must be 
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studied and their practical application 
to business organizations worked out. 
These are some of the accountants’ 
multitudinous duties. A marked. in- 
crease in the demand for the services of 
the qualified practitioner has naturally 
followed the publie’s appreciation of 
the variety of services which he could 
perform. Unfortunately, however, the 
increased demand has attracted to the 
accounting ranks many irresponsible or 
unqualified individuals. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to point out the facts 
about public accountants which bankers 
should have before them. 


Every state in the Union now has 
a C. P. A. law regulating the practice 
of accountancy. These laws generally 
provide that no person or firm shall use 
the title “Certified Publie Accountant” 
unless he has passed an examination 
and has been licensed to practice by the 
State Board of Accountancy. Some of 
the states have adopted further restric- 
tions. At the present time, however, 
practically all the states permit an in- 
dividual to hang out his shingle as a 
Publie Accountant and to hold out to 
the public that he is qualified to per- 
form professional services of a highly 
technical nature without any real evi- 
dence as to his training, ability or moral 


‘standards. 


Questionable Accounting Organizations 


During the past few months the news- 
papers have contained frequent refer- 
ences to the quack diploma schools of 
medicine which have sprung up in the 
middle west. The American Medical 
Association has co-operated with the 
State Medical Societies and the State 
Boards of Medicine in econdueting a 
vigorous campaign against these offen- 
sive organizations with a resultant curb- 
ing of their activities. A similar prob- 
lem has been faced by the Certified 
Publie Accountants during the last five 
vears, directed for the most part against 
the so-called National Association of 
Certified Public Accountants. This or- 
ganization was essentially a diploma 
mill, but its activities have been effec- 
tively curbed by a permanent injunction 
of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia. A somewhat similar or- 
ganization is now flourishing in Cali- 
fornia, numbering among its members 
small non-certified accountants and book- 
Up to the present time its 
activities have been more or less in- 


nocuous but there have been instances 
in which the public has been misled by 
the similarity of the title C. P. A., and 
the term used by these unqualified in- 
dividuals to describe themselves. 


A typical case which illustrates the 
mischief which may be wrought by in- 
competent individuals who hold out to 
the public that their professional quali- 
fications are of a high order, is found 
in the sad end costly experience of the 
Modesto irrigation district. For years 
the audit of this district was performed 
by a reputable firm of Certified Public 
Accountants at an annual cost of ap- 
proximately $600. Two years ago a 
woefully incompetent individual, with- 
out ethical standards, professing to be 
a licensed practitioner because of his 
membership in one of the diploma mills, 
offered to perform the annual audit for 
a fee of $350. This offer, appealing 
perhaps to the sense of economy of the 
directors, was accepted and the trouble 
began. It so happened that the Modesto 
and Turlock irrigation districts had at 
this time just completed a joint pro- 
ject of extreme importance to the resi- 
dents of both districts. This was the 
construction of the Don Pedro dam to 
supply additional irrigating waters to 
the two districts. Contrary to the us- 
ual custom, the contract was not let out 
to others, but the entire work was 
planned and executed by the districts 
themselves at a saving of over half a 
million dollars over the lowest respons- 
ible outside bid. This accomplishment 
should have been the cause of great and 
lasting satisfaction on the part of both 
districts, and it was—until the irre 
sponsible individual referred to above 
persuaded the directors of the Modesto 
district that the construction accounts 
which had been handled by the Turlock 
officials should be audited. Upon the 
completion of his work a report of 
over 400 pages was submitted whieh 
contained accusations of negligence and 
fraud on the part of the Turlock diree- 
tors, and stated that in the settlement 
between the two districts, overcharge 
against the Modesto district had been 
made to the extent of over $150,000. 
On the basis of this report the Modesto 
directors brought suit against the Tur 
lock District. 


It is important to note here that the 
final settlement between the two dis 
triets had been audited and approved 
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by a well known firm of Certified Public 
Accountants. Hence the issue resolved 
itself into the question of the aceuracy 
of the two reports. As the litigation 
directly affected the pocket books of 
the property owners of both districts 
and also involved charges as to the in- 
tegrity of the Turlock officials, the trial 
of the ease attracted a tremendous 
amount of interest. The decision, ren- 
dered by a judge from another section 
of the state, upheld the report of the 
frm of Certified Publie Accountants 
to the cent and specifically ruled against 
the Modesto district on the 17 issues 
set forth in the incompetent report. 
The Turlock directors were fully ex- 
onerated. 

It is estimated that the direct and in- 
direct cost of the suit to the two dis- 
triets exceeded $40,000, and in addition, 
inter-district animosities were developed 
which may be the cause of future dif- 
ficulties, all on the basis of a fabrica- 
tion of falsehoods. 

Fortunately, such cases are the ex- 
ception and not the rule, partially be- 
cause the unqualified practitioner is us- 
vally on his face incapable of handling 
work of a technical nature and hence 
cannot secure engagements of any mag- 
nitude. It is a safe rule to employ and 
reommend only Certified Publie Ac- 
countants. 

The Annual Directors Examination 

More and more banks are finding it 
profitable to call in Certified Public 
Accountants to perform the work in 
behalf of the directors and the reasons 
are easy to explain. In the first place 
the members of the auditing or finance 
committee are usually unfamiliar with 
banking routine. As a general rule 
these examinations are very limited in 
seope, consisting chiefly of a count of 
cash and securities, in which they are 
often assisted by the very individuals 
whom they are auditing. Perhaps this 
work is supplemented by a cursory ex- 
amination of the expense ledger. In 
& few cases the loans are given a 
thorough overhauling, but this is usually 
left to the bank examiner. 

Of late years, bank failures have been 
frequent, and in addition numerous de- 
faleations have occurred on the part of 
officers and employes. It is safe to say 
that the major portion of these irregu- 
larities are not disclosed to the publie, 
because of the desire of bank officials 
to avoid harmful publicity. Abnormal 
post-war conditions, attended by rest- 
lessness and extravagance on the part 
of the average employe, have created 
problem in personnel which must be 
faced by every business organization. 
Exeessive precautions of yesterday have 
become necessitites of today. 

Responsibility of Directors 
ank examiners are working for the 
Publie and not for the bank. The di- 
rectors are working for the stockhold- 
ers, but are nevertheless charged with 
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BREAKFAST FOODS 


N MICHIGAN FACTORIES are produced de- 
licious, healthgiving cereal foods that are daily 
served on breakfast tables in all parts of the universe. 





465,982,580 packages of breakfast foods were last 
year manufactured in Michigan. They were market- 
ed world wide for a total of $39,095,500. 


This bank is an important link in the marketing 
of Michigan food products. It offers unequalled 

, facilities for serving those having banking business 
in the Great Lakes Region. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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a public duty in their examination. 
Where the directors because of lack of 
time or insufficient training are unable 
to make a complete examination of the 
books, papers and affairs of the bank, 
but nevertheless file a purported report 
with the State Superintendent of Banks, 
it is perfectly clear that they have been 
negligent, if it later develops that ir- ° 
regularities have been passed. If as a 
result, losses are suffered by others, they 
may be held liable. 

Consequently if the finance commit- 
tee of the board of directors is unable 
to make a complete and intelligent an- 
nual examination, it is assuming a 
dangerous responsibility in ‘signing a 
report prepared by others unless that 
report is made by independent auditors 


employed by the board of directors. 
Owing to the limited time available, 
bank examiners are unable to make a 
satisfactory audit of such important 
items as the various income and ex- 
pense accounts. Rarely, if ever, are 
they in a position to study internal con- 
ditions with a view to the elimination 
of waste and the prevention of irregu- 
larities. Here the independent auditor 
ean be of great service to the directors 
and the operating officials. 

Samuel M. Fitch, formerly connected 
with the Lake State Bank, Chieago, has 
become associated with the Guardian 
National Bank of Chicago as assistant 
eashier, in connection with the new 
business and bond departments. 





PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE IN THE 
SAFE DEPOSIT BUSINESS 


Education and selling effort must be coor- 
dinated—costs of service and liability, and 
branch banking trends, are other factors 


HE history of the safe deposit 

business in this country, extending 
over the past 60 odd years, shows a re- 
markable development. In the first 25 
years of its history, the growth of the 
safe deposit business was slow; while 
in the last 25 years, the number of safe 
deposit boxes in use in the United States 
has increased approximately 1000 per 
cent. 

Fifty years ago, the wealth of this 
country, especially in the urban dis- 
tricts, was represented largely by in- 
dividual or partnership holdings in 
business, and surplus wealth was con- 
fined largely to mortgages. These mort- 
gages were kept mostly in the vaults 
of the banks where the owners did their 
business, or in private office vaults. 
The advent and growth of the corpora- 
tions and the transferring of property 
by delivery, the issuing of the old time 
type of mortgage in the form of bonds 
in denominations of various sizes, the 
great development of the life insurance 
business, not to mention the issuing of 
the Liberty bonds and kindred matters, 
have had much to do with the inereased 
demand for safe deposit boxes. 

The number of stockholders in the 
U.S. Steel Corp. on Dee. 31st last, was 
94,708; in the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., 341,625 and in the Penn. 
R. R. Company in its latest return 
May 1, 1925, 146,794. These figures 
are suggestive of the enormous number 
of individuals there must be in the coun- 
try who are eligible as safe deposit 
patrons. During the war period, the 
number of safe deposit boxes in this 
country, it is estimated, more than 
doubled, due in the early part of the 
war to the rapid increase in the wealth 
of the country and also to the issuing 
of the Liberty bonds. While it is not 
reasonable to expect a repetition of this 
experience, we may rest assured that 
the safe deposit business has still much 
scope for expansion. 

One of the trends in the trust busi- 
ness in recent years affecting the safe 


deposit business, has been the develop- ° 
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By W. O. McCLURE 


Manager, Safe Deposit Dept., Cleveland Trust Co. 


ment of the living trust. This has 
drawn largely upon the volume of safe 
deposit business. The future seems to 
indicate an increase in this direction. 
The safe deposit department or com- 
pany appears to be a sort of “holding 
company” for the trust company in the 
taking care of the customers needs until 
he has accumulated sufficient to create 
a trust. 

How can the safe deposit company 
make up for the losses sustained in this 
way? The only method seems to be in 
the finding of new customers by popu- 
larizing the use of safe deposit boxes. 
There are many heads of families earn- 
ing $2,000 a year or more, frugal and 
saving in their habits, who have not 
vet been made to feel the need of a 
safe deposit box. In this field there is 
a large scope for education. 

Education through co-operative ad- 
vertising can do much to create an 
atmosphere favorable to the increase of 
safe deposit business; but there must 
also be selling effort co-ordinated with 
the publicity. A campaign for new 
safe deposit business covering a month 
was recently conducted by the new 
business and publicity department of 
the Cleveland Trust Company. After 
an atmosphere had been created by 
advertising, through the monthly state- 
ments to the bank customers, by news- 
paper advertising, and by a series of 
letters to the employes followed by 
weekly bulletins, a corps of workers 
from the new business department 
visited the various offices of the bank 
for the purpose of giving instructions 
and stimulating the efforts of the tellers 
and clerks. The result showed, in ad- 
dition to a large gain in the storage 
business, a gain of 120 per cent in the 
number of safes rented as compared to 
the same month of the previous year. 
In response to special prizes offered for 
the best individual returns of the last 
three days of the campaign, one teller 
at one of the branches rented 26 safe 
deposit boxes in the three days and 
another at the same branch rented 19. 


Among the trends of the future will 
doubtless be better physical protection, 
especially in the rural and suburban 
banks, greater care in operating, mor 
uniformity of practice and the stan. 
dardizing of forms. 

Among the recent developments has 
been the growth of the safe deposit 
business in the suburban as well as the 
rural districts. The trend in the bank- 
ing business is to branches or neighbor- 
hood banks and installing of safe de. 
posit boxes at these branches. This has 
proven a competitive factor to the down- 
town metropolitan safe deposit com- 
panies. The suburban or branch bank, 
with a comparatively small number of 
boxes, where a special vault attendant 
is not required, can operate more econo- 
mically than the large downtown con- 
pany. The metropolitan safe deposit 
vault can, however, usually offset some- 
what the convenience in location of the 
small neighborhood bank by more con- 
plete equipment and attractive faeil- 
ities, but this is a problem the down- 
town bank will be called upon more and 
more to solve. 


The consideration of costs will u- 
doubtedly be a trend of the future— 
costs not only of service, but the cost of 
liability. The question of unprofitable 
accounts has been and is being studied 
by the banks. Similar study must u- 
doubtedly be given in the safe deposit 
business. 


The question of fixing the schedule 
of rentals rests with the individual cou- 


pany. Local conditions and collateral 
circumstances must be taken accoutl 
of. Competition in service is to be de 
sired; but a competition resulting ™ 
the cutting of prices and the produe- 
tion of unprofitable business it to be 
deplored. The tendency in some lines 
of business today is to measured serv- 
ice. It is possible that the problem 0 
prices may be solved by limiting the 
space given, or limiting the service, 
limiting the liability, or perhaps limit 
ing all of these. 
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PLANS THAT RENTED 
DEPOSIT BOXES 


By Maryorie E. ScCHOEFFEL 
Asst. Secy. & ay hat ta Trust Co., 

F properly managed, the safe de- 
| posit department can become one of 
the bank’s most lucrative sources of 
revenue but a careful plan must be 
followed. 

The banker must convince the public, 
through his written message, not only 
that they need his vault service, but why 
his is better than any of the other banks 
in the city. He must get his message 
over by the medium of newspapers, 
booklets, letters, window displays and 
personal solicitation. 

As to newspaper advertising, no brief 
need be held for it. Local conditions 
govern largely the amount of space and 
money to be expended on newspaper 
advertising but I always remember 
what one of the best financial copy- 
writers in the country said: “The best 
buy in any newspaper is white space.” 
Short copy with wide margins of white 
space is in most eases desirable. In a 
few rare instances a longer message is 
justified. 

Booklets form part of a well planned 
campaign and should be mailed regu- 
larly to a live list of prospects. What 
has been said about brevity in news- 
paper advertisements applies to booklets 
only in a greater degree, for while it is 
necessary to cover the subject, in the 
present day a booklet must be attrac- 
tive, interesting and brief if it is to be 
read. 

We have found that letters limit our 
efforts to a more circumscribed area 
and increase the returns. Our letters 
are addressed personally to certain lists 
and have been far more effective than 
booklets or circulars, but it seems to be 
a wise plan to mail a booklet one month 
and a letter another. 

One bank has used the plan of send- 
ing a letter stressing safe deposit serv- 
iee to all savings accounts of $500 and 
over, enclosing a return card requesting 
that a box be reserved for the depositor. 

Another bank in extending safe de- 
posit service has sent out a notice to 
merchants urging them to rent safe de- 
posit boxes and send in the proceeds 
of late Saturday night cash sales, keep- 
ing them in their safe deposit box until 
Monday when the regular deposit is 
made. In small communities where the 
vault hours are longer than the regular 
banking hours, this might work to ad- 
vantage. 

Personal solicitation is most effective 
during employes’ campaigns and if 
Properly carried out is an excellent 
way to bring in new business. 

Window displays offer a splendid op- 
portunity, for while your bank is open 
only five to six hours a day, your 
windows work on a 12 hour basis and 


Tue First NATIONAL BANK, Blairsville, Pa. 





DENNISON AND HIRONS, Architects 
Tue Essex County Trust Co. 


East Orange, N. J. 


Modern Banks with Modern Vaults 


: ly? BANKS designed by the country’s foremost 
bank architects, the beautiful structures 
house vaults in which are combined the most 
formidable methods of protection known. The 
massive door on vault walls of indifferent 
strength is not sufficient—walls, floor and 
roof must be equally as strong as the door. 
There must be no weak spots. 


The Rivet-Grip System of Bank Vault Rein- 
forcement has been proved by the Federal 
Reserve Tests at Sandy Hook to be the most 
effective vault protection known to science. 
It is so flexible of design that it is adapted to 
the smallest as well as the largest vaults— 
giving greater protection per dollar of cost 
than any other type of reinforcement. 


Our authoritative handbook on modern bank vault 
design gladly sent for the asking. Write for it. 


Ine Rivet/Grip Steel Company 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
2737 Prospect Ave. - - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


are a constant advertisement. June we send a letter to a selected list, 
What shall we write about that will giving complete information and price 

make our advertisements stand out? of storing trunks, silverware, ete., dur- 

It is true that all vaults are similar, ing the summer. 

varying in strength, protection, num- ce Wiss 

ber of boxes, service rendered, ete., but The Lake State Bank, Chicago, which 


we must not overlook the fact that al- 
most every box could tell its own fas- 
cinating story. For instance, one box 
may contain a canceled mortgage, rep- 
resenting years of savings and self- the northeast corner of Wabash Avenue 
denial, or insurance protecting the and Lake Street, 140x48 feet, for 
family or the home, or a will reflecting $450,000. 
adequate provision for loved ones, all by Architects C. W. and George L. 
of which woven into a series of ads. R £ a da a ; 
could tell simply and humanly the safe ticipate twenty-two story bank anc 
deposit story. office building, at a cost of $1,500,000, 

We have never had to advertise our to be erected there. Work probably 
vault storage, but each year early in’ will get under way next spring. 


has oceupied space in the State-Lake 
building at State and Lake streets since 
its organization in 1919, recently bought 


Plans have been prepared 
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If King Tut 
Had Known The 
Meaning Of 

“Diebold” 


wished 
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men. 
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CCORDING to the custom of his time King Tut 
buried with all his treasures and 
To do this he built a massive and imposirg 
tomb which required years of the time of countless work- 


If King Tut had known the meaning of “DIEBOLD” he 
would have assured himself the utmost degree of protec- 
tion by installing in his tomb a Diebold Vault Lining fab- 
ricated of material that makes it invulnerable to any 
known means of burglarious attack. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 












~ THE “PILL-BOX” CAGE 


TO FOIL BANDITS 


Com plete protection for the teller from 
holdups is provided in a new steel- 
enclosed cage equipped with gun ports 


HE constantly increasing number 

of bank holdups and the rising 
rates for bank robbery insurance have 
made bankers eager to investigate any 
new device that promises protection 
from holdups. 

This is evidenced by the interest be- 
ing shown by bankers in a working 
model of a new piece of protective 
equipment which provides a_ bullet 
proof cage for tellers, being displayed 
at the offices of Grohn & Wells, 1550 


VENTILATORS 





West 51st St., Chicago. 

The device has been placed on the 
market but very recently, and although 
no installations have as yet been made, 
bankers who have investigated the de- 
vice comment favorably upon its prac- 
tieabilitv. It has also received the en- 
dorsement of the Chicago Cook County 
Bankers Association. 

Three heavy steel plates are said to 
make the new cage bullet proof. Al- 
though the arrangement is such that the 


Side view cross-section of the armored bandit-proof teller’s cage described in the accompanying 


article. 


provide communication with protection from bullets. 
Entrance door is shown at right. 


bullet-proof metal. 





At the left the mirrors, speaking tube, and receptacle for cash, etc., are arranged to 


The cage is completely enclosed in 
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customer and teller do not have a per. 
sonal contact, they can clearly see every 
move of each other by looking into the 
mirrors. Verbal communication in or. 
dinary tones is made possible by the 
speaking tubes. 





Instead of an open wicket through 
which a bandit might shove a gun, the 
cage is equipped with a metal box which 
is pushed back and forth through an 
opening in the steel plates, and carries 
the currency, checks, deposit slips, pass- 
book, and similar items necessary to 
negotiate business and make it impos- 
sible for the bandit to get a “drop” on 
the employe inside the cage. A cateh 
lock prevents the possibility of pushing 
or pulling the box entirely through 
and thus exposing the teller. The box 
may also be locked in any position the 
currency teller may desire. The mirrors 
are so arranged that the currency and 
items are visible to the teller at the 
time they are deposited in the box. 




















However, the new device does more 
than merely provide a bullet proof e- 
closure to keep the cashier immune 
from the attacks of holdup men. Its 
equipped with a number of gun ports 
which enable him to “cover” the bandits 
in any part of the bank without e& 
posing himself to a return fire. 

This aids in making the working 
model of this piece of equipment 9 
coldly business-like in appearance that 
even the psychological effect upon the 
bandits will be such as to discourage 
a proposed holdup. Especially is this 
true if one or two of these cages wert 
installed on one or both sides of the 
bank near the entrance, where they 
would be visible from the street. 
















The installation is flexible, and the 
bank may be equipped with one # 
as many of these enclosures as 5 
deemed necessary, and they can be s# 
up in any part of the bank that may 
be selected as the advantageous 
spot. 







most 






The construction can be such as 
harmonize with the adjoining fixture 
and the bank interior in general. 
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NEW COUNTERFEITS 


The Treasury Department in its cir- | 
elar letter No. 559 describes three new | 


counterfeits as follows: 


$5 National Currency Note 

“On the Chase National Bank of 
the City of New York; series of 1902; 
check letter ‘EK’; charter New. 2370; 
Treasury No. X153788H; bank No. 
96527; portrait of Benjamin Harrison. 
This is a photographie production, ap- 
parently retouched with inks on paper 
hearing ink lines to represent the silk 
fber of the genuine. The numbering 
is in black ink, instead of blue as in 
the genuine. 

“At first glance the bill is deceptive, 
but upon closer examination its spuri- 
ous character should be immediately 


detected.” 


$5 Federal Reserve Note 

“On the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, check letter ‘C’; face plate 
No. 1139; A. W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury; Frank White, Treasurer 
of the United States; portrait of 
Lineoln. 

“This is a poorly executed zine or 
copper etching, with a few colored ink 
lines representing the silk fiber of the 
genuine. The seal is green instead of 
blue. The number of the specimen at 
hand is B65912020B. The portrait of 
Lincoln is very poor, and the lines of 
the lathe work in the border of the face 
of the note are badly broken and dis- 
connected.” 


$20 Federal Reserve Note 

“On the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, Massachusetts; check letter ‘C’; 
plate number indistinct; D. F. Houston, 
Seeretary of the Treasury; John Burke, 
Treasurer of the United States; por- 
trait of Cleveland. 

“This counterfeit is apparently 
printed from poorly executed etched 
plates, on paper without silk threads 
or imitation of them. The portrait of 
Cleveland lacks many of the fine lines 
of the genuine and is very poor. The 
val is an indigo blue instead of the 
light blue of the genuine. The number 
of the specimen at hand is A47408293A, 
the figures of which are very irregular 


| ad poorly printed.” 


A 33-story building will be erected 


» m the site of the Delmonico’s Restau- 
4 rant at Fifth Avenue and 44th Street, 
| New York, to be known as the new 
| Harriman Building. The new building 


on the site of this famous landmark 


| Will be primarily-an office structure, 


the first floors being designed for stores 


| ind banking institutions. The building 


will be of classic design, constructed of 
granite, brick and limestone. The new 
building will be financed in part by a 

nd issue. Bonds will be offered by 
P. W. Chapman & Company, Ine., of 
New York and Chieago. 
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Well known products 
made by our clients 


MONG the hundreds of 
different products made 

by our clients are many 
whose names are house- 
hold words in every part of 
this country and even in 
remote cornersoftheworld. 


When you employ us to 
plan, design or supervise a 
new plant for you; or to ap- 
praise an existing factory 
forsale, purchase,insurance, 
tax or other purposes, you 
avail yourself of an aggre- 
gate experience of remark- 
able extent. 


During nearly a quarter 
century, we have applied 
ourselves to solving the 
greatly diversified engineer- 
ing problems of nearly a 
thousand industrial clients 
in many different fields of 
industry. 


When you retain this or- 
ganization, you retain, in 
effect, more than eighty 
persons, all of whose engi- 
neering and industrial ex- 
perience, if necessary,can be 
focused on your problems. 





You can find out more about 
the work we have done by send- 
ing for “Factories for the Future,” 
“Picks to the Minute” or “Con- 
tentment Under Roof,” three 
booklets devoted to general in- 
dustry, textiles and housing 
operations, respectively. No 
obligation, of course. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Tenn. Elec. Power Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 








OXYGEN FOR VAULT “PRISONERS” 





Banks in Muskegon, Michigan, have installed in their vaults oxygen tanks similar to the one 
shown above, in order to sustain the life of anyone who may be locked in. 


— in Muskegon, Michigan, 
have equipped their vaults with a 
device which provides oxygen in suffi- 
cient quantities to keep alive for 24 to 
36 hours as many as ten persons who 
might be trapped in an_ air-tight 
vault. 

This device, which is known as the 
“Vault-o-Meter,” consists of an oxygen 
tank, similar to the one shown in the 
illustration, containing 220 ecubie feet 
of oxygen. As the average person re- 
quires only approximately one and one- 
half eubic feet of oxygen per hour, the 
supply contained in the “Vault-o-Meter” 

* * 


HELPING THE HOUSEWIFE ON 
HOME FINANCE PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 20) 
women made a motion that a vote of 
thanks be given to the Montclair Savings 
Bank for the help that had been given. 

The wheels of the Home Service De- 
partment were now moving. Many re- 
quests were made for the question blank 
necessary for setting up the new bud- 
get, called the “Successful Home Fi- 
nance Plan.” Questions were brought 
to the department and answered by the 
director. 

Plans for the Future 

1. Inside the Bank. 

All activities started will be continued, 
with the exception of the lectures. 

2. Outside the Bank. 


Letters have been written to all women’s 
clubs, parent teacher associations’ and 


should be more than enough to sustain 
the entrapped persons until the vault 
is opened. Pressure of the oxygen 
gas within the tank is 2000 pounds per 
square inch. 

Another problem in connection with 
keeping persons alive in an air-tight 
vault is eliminating the carbon dioxide 
formed by respiration. This difficulty 
can be solved, the manufacturers of the 
“Vault-o-Meter” claim, by the use of 
simple masks containing a small quan- 
tity of lime. These masks may be 
secured through the U. S. Government 
Bureau of Mines. 

* * 


chureh organizations asking that a day 
be given on their programs for a lecture 
and a discussion on home financing, and 
promising assistance in furnishing a 
speaker if necessary. 

Keeping an up-to-date bulletin on all 
public lectures to be held in the town. 

Further development of school sav- 
ings. 

Attending as many public meetings 
as possible and speaking as often as 
ean be done with proper dignity. 

Filing Information 

A filing system has been started in 
which information on various types of 
social, business and professional or- 
ganizations can be given. 

Information about schools, churches 
and charitable organizations. 

A file for special advertising. 

A eollection of books and bulletins 
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leading with budget planning. 

Files of all information given out by 
the department have also been py 
pared so that monthly reports may be 
submitted to the officers for their eriti. 
cism and help. 


























RECENT DECISIONS ON BANK 
ROINTS IN DISPUTE 
(Continued from page 33) 

“C. J. Wagner” being in the handwrit. 

ing of C. J. Wagner, the president of 

the company, the remainder of the jp. 
dorsement being a rubber stamp jn. 
pression. 

C. J. Wagner had a personal account 
with the B Bank. In this account he 
deposited, among others, _ thirty-iz 
checks, representing salary paid to him 
by the company. These checks wer 
drawn on the X & Y National Bank to 
the order of “C. J. Wagner,” signed 
“Wagner Trading Company and com. 
tersigned according to the by-lay, 
These checks were indorsed by C. J, 
Wagner, and collected through the Ney 
York clearing house in the usual cours 
of banking business. 

Wagner, having indorsed the 15 
checks made payable by the A Bank to 
the Wagner Trading Company, in the 
manner described, deposited them to the 
credit of his personal account with the 
B Bank, which collected the proceeds 
in the usual course of banking, and 
held the same for Wagner, and as his 

















agent paid out the proceeds whic § 





amounted to over $14,000 on Wagner: 
personal checks, Wagner failed to a- 
count to the company for any part of 
the money, except the small sum of 
$85.37 and the company sued the B 
Bank. 

The N. Y. Court of Appeals decided in 
favor of the company, on the ground 
that the bank was bound to ascertain 
the extent of Wagner’s authority to 
endorse the checks. 

“When the B Bank accepted the 
checks payable to the company and it 
dorsed by Wagner as president of th 
Company for deposit to the account o 
Wagner himself, it did so at its pel 
to ascertain whether Wagner had at 













































































thority to indorse them and by his 2 & 





dorsement transfer the money to 
paid thereon to his personal account’ 




















R. V. Hodge, vice president ani 
treasurer of the Dime Savings Bai 
and Trust Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
signs. He will continue as a directot 
Mr. Hodge has been with the Di 
bank for more than twenty-five years 









































J. M. Conway, vice president of t 
Citizens National Bank, Green Ba 
Wisconsin, resigns from that office, 
give his entire time to the operation 
the Hoberg Paper and Fibre Compa} 
Mr. Conway has been in active chart 
of the affairs of the bank for the pi 
four years. He continues as a directit 






























































































“Bankers’ Shares” Sold Deceptively . 
Co-operation by the American in- 
vesting public reporting the sale of so- 
called “bankers’ shares” and “United 
States units” of the Ford Motor Com- 

y of Canada, Ltd., is requested by 
the National Better Business Bureau in 
a current bulletin. 

A number of concerns dealing in these 
“shares,” the bulletin explains, have 
made their appearance in various parts 
of the country. One method, it adds, 
is “to take an actual share of stock of 
the Ford Motor Company of Canada, 
Ltd, and divide it into one hundred 
wits, selling each unit at $6.50, thereby 
making the cost of oné share $650 and 
upwards. 

The National Better Business Bureau 
has raised serious objection to this pro- 
cedure, inasmuch as one share of stock 
can be bought in the open market at 
this time for less than $500. 


Buffalo That Increases Capital 

An increase in the capital of the 
Buffalo Trust Company from $2,000,000 
to $2,500,000, through the issuance of 
two thousand shares of new stock at 
$250 per share, became effective July 1. 

Since July 1921 when George F. Rand 
and a group of younger Buffalo busi- 
ness men acquired control of the Buffalo 
Trust Company, Mr. Rand assuming 
the presidency, the deposits of that in- 
stitution have increased from 15 mil- 
lions to nearly 60 million dollars. 

The Buffalo Trust Company is 
dosely identified with the power inter- 
ests of Western New York. 


HOW ILLINOIS BANKERS 
SPEND THEIR ADVERTISING 
DOLLAR 


(Continued from page 23) 
tive and best of all productive of new 
business. 


Not Allocated 

_ Almost 18 per cent of the advertis- 
ing dollar is now allocated among the 
various mediums. A portion of this 
was spent for magazine advertising, 
motion pictures, street car cards, ete. 
hese, of course, are recognized adver- 
ising mediums and their cost should 
be charged to advertising. Many ex- 
Penditures entirely unrelated, are un- 
doubtedly listed in this group and 
“arged to advertising as a matter of 
convenience, 

Now, what do Illinois bankers think 
of their expenditures? 29.8 per cent 
tdmit that they do not know from 


» Which medium they secure the best re- 


sults. Those who feel that they do 
know, list the mediums in order of 
Popularity as result producers as fol- 

Direct mail, calendars, news- 
Papers, novelties, premiums, window 
_ Plays, programs, outdoor, school sav- 
Ings, street car cards. 


y displays are used by 60 per 
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| The key to the open road 


Before you start out on an auto- 
mobile trip, just plan it first with a 
Ranp M¢&Na.ty Auto Road Map, 
known as The Official Auto Trails 
Map. Then you'll be sure of your 
way. 

No other single thing you can do 
will add so much to the enjoyment 
of a drive. You are certain of the 
easiest and most direct way. You 
know exactly the kind of roads 
you will find, the distance to be 
covered. ’ 

In the booklet at- 
tached to every map 
there is also a set of 
maps of the cities you 
will have to cross, show- 
ing clearly the easiest 
way to pass through 
them. And a list of the 
best hotels, garages, 
service stations. It gives 





concisely a mass of ever-useful 
information. In Florida, for in- 
stance, it would tell you if you 
needed a license to go fishing— 
where the tourist camp sites are 
—the State motor laws... 

Ranpb M¢&Na_ty Auto Road 
Maps cover the entire country 
from coast to coast. On sale for 
35c each at bookstores, stationery 
stores, news-stands, hotels, ga- 
rages and drug stores. 

The efficiency, con- 
venience and exacti- 
tude of Ranp MENALLY 
Auto Road Maps is 
absolutely typical of all 
Rano M¢&NALLY globes, 
atlases and maps. You 
will find them adapted 
to all needs—on sale 
everywhere at reason- 
able prices, 


RAND M&NALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Dept. 18 


Branches: Washington . . . ....+ +s: 
cent. These include slogans, posters, 
eards, blackboards, bulletin boards, 
educational matter pertaining to bank- 


ing, free weighing seales, ete. Ten 
per cent of the reporting banks 
use house organs. Folders, book- 


lets, blotters, ete. are used by 75 per 
cent. Many use personal solicitation, 
employes’ contests, school savings, farm 
bureau co-operation, insured savings ac- 
counts, ete. in addition to their adver- 
tising. And about 90 per cent delegate 
their advertising problems to one or 
more officer, while the remaining 10 per 
cent seem to handle it promiscously. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


San Francisco 


i 2 alle iw te lee ala Los Angeles 
New House Organ on Bank Advertising 

For June the William Elliot Graves 
organization in Chicago published the 
first number of the “Graves Service 
Call,” a new house organ discussing 
bank advertising problems. 

In addition to giving an interesting 
discussion of advertising copy for 
banks, the first number featured a see- 
tion in which ideas that have success- 
fully built bank business were reviewed. 





R. F. Schumacher resigns as cashier 
of the Albion State Bank, Albion, 
Miehigan, on account of poor health. 
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DRESSING UP THE “SKYLINE” OF 
BANKING STRUCTURES 


Buildings of graceful proportions are often 
made unattractive by ramshackle pent houses 
for the tackle and pulleys of the elevators 


By ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer, New York City 


MONG the tallest and most con- 
spicuous buildings in our cities and 
towns are the banks. But, designed 
as models of dignified ar- 
their entire effect may be 
unsightly water tanks 
perched upon them as though some one 
had jammed a battered can upon a 
classie brow. Often buildings of most 
graceful proportions are made hideous 
by ramshakle pent houses for the tackle 
and pulleys of the elevators. Occa- 
sionally even a stately bank structure 
presents at the sykline a huddle of roof 
shanties. Although architects seek to 
create absolutely symmetrical buildings, 
it may happen that the roofs are ne- 
glected. Many persons believe, since 
a building is viewed usually from the 
street in which it stands that these 
blemishes cannot be seen. So far no 
cloaks of invisibility have been invented 
for such devices. 

Parks and public squares may give 
long vistas from which observers tan 
get a wide angle range of every line 
of a tall building, and especially of 
whatever may be on top if it. From 
the upper stories of structures less lofty, 
tenants may be on the roof, and if the 
roof be littered by ungainly objects, 
the structure itself seems less desirable. 
Besides that, from now on, we must 
build for the inspection of the passen- 
gers of the aerial expresses of the fu- 
ture which perhaps in another ten years 
will be winging their radio controlled 
flight over our cities. 

Not alone on artistic grounds, but on 
very practical ones, the elevator pent 
house should be part of the bank build- 
ing, not merely a hut put upon it in 
haphazard fashion. 

Under the zoning system which ob- 


as they are 
chitecture, 
spoiled by 


tains in some five hundred American 
municipalities, the shelters for elevator 
machinery ean be built so that their 
real purpose is masked, and instead of 
being eyesores, they become visual de- 
lights. This done, the large bank build- 
ing, no matter from what point it is 











The new ‘ieagndins building in Dallas, Texas, 

illustrates a method of making the tops of 

office buildings attractive. It was designed by 
Alfred C. Bossom. 


viewed, is an attractive advertisement. 

The lofty home of the Liberty Bank 
of Buffalo is surmounted by towers in 
which many utility appliances are cov- 
ered, and the pent house designed for 
its broadeasting station will, when this 
building is completed, appear as an 
integral part of the design. The same 
principle was observed in drawing the 
plans for the quarters of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans. 


No suggestion of chimney, pent house, 
or tank appears, as all these features 
have been incorporated in the tall dome 
like tower at the top. 

The same treatment will he observed 
in the top stories of the tall structure 
of the Magnolia Petroleum Company 
at Dallas, Texas, largest all stone build- 
ing on the continent, and visible for 
many a mile from the surrounding 
plains. 

In making the original studies for 
these buildings, of which he is the arehi- 
tect, the author considered how they 
would look at great distances and the 
roofs were regarded as of as mueh im 
portance as the facades. 

In most parts of the United States, 
the summers are often hot and oppres 
sive and many persons go to the roofs 
of tall hotels and office buildings 
gain relief from the oppressive heat 
In structures where there are hundreds 
of tenants, such roofs can be made it 
viting and cool retreats or gardens by 
the addition of improvised shelters ani 
shades. In fact every roof can be made 
a valuable feature of a building, if # 
can be used as a place of recreation 
If it be cluttered with unrelated m® 
shackle makeshifts it is far from # 
inviting resort. 

If the roofs be used little for ths 
purpose, it may be found desirable # 
grant requests of persons who wish t 
go to them to view the surrounding 
city and country. Frequently sueh 
servation facilities are good advertis# 
ments. If the visitors find their enjoy 
ment of the view marred by the sig! 
of wheezy and rusty shacks of corm 
gated iron, by exposed water tanks 
often leaking, and by rubbish W 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Views in the interior of the attractive new home of the Ocean City Title and Trust Co., of Ocean City, New Jersey, showing parts of the lobby, safe 


deposit booths, and officers’ quarters. 


THE “SEASHORE” ATMOSPHERE OF 
A SUMMER RESORT BANK 


HE new seven-story bank and office 

building of the Ocean City Title 
and Trust Company, Ocean City, New 
Jersey, into which the company moved 
on May 29, embodies an interesting 
combination of architectural imagina- 
tion and banking enterprise. 

South of Atlantic City, the coast of 
Southern New Jersey is dotted with 
seashore summer resorts. A typical ex- 
ample is Ocean City, which has 5,200 
inhabitants in the winter and a summer 
population of 75,000 to 85,000. 

For years these resorts consisted 
mainly of cottages. Real estate and 
climate being the principal “industries,” 
tall buildings were unheard of. But 
better transportation to Philadelphia, 
less than two hours away, and a doubl- 


56 


Attractive new home of an Ocean City, 
New Jersey, bank reflects the “vacation” 
rather than the “city-bank” spirit 


By EDWIN ROBINSON 


ing in population in the past three 
years convinced the Ocean City Title 
and Trust Company that the time was 
ripe for a modern banking building 
which would also provide what the city 
had never had,—modern office space. 


So the new structure, started in Sep- 
tember, 1923, suddenly sprouted seven 
stories into the sky, becoming the out- 
standing landmark in a resort town 
that hopes in a few years to imitate, if 
in a smaller way, the development of 
Atlantic City and become an all-year- 
round resort. 

The architects, given free rein, de- 
cided to capitalize the seashore and 
make the building reflect a fresh, cool, 
summer vacation appearance instead of 
a formal “city bank” look. The ex- 


terior limestone and brick were chosen 
to match the color of seashore sand. 
On the inside the effect of seashore 
colors was retained by the use of sand 
gray limestone and marble, sea greet 
eurtains, silver colored metal work 
the grills matching the safe deposit 
vault, and ocean blue on the revers 
side of the curtains. These were made 
to tone in with soft cream colored wall 
and a gray-and-black tile floor of Ter 
nessee marble. 


Architecturally the building follow 
the classic style modified by early 
American tradition. The entrance arch 
way is Roman, with heavy shadow 
giving it distinction. Over it is 4 
seal carved in stone, a reproduction o 
an ancient Greek coin. At each eal 
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of the main banking room are other 
desorations inspired by early Greek 
wins ‘Simplicity is the keynote 
throughout. 

In line with the trend of modern 
banking architecture, an effort was 
made to make the bank homelike in 
appearance, light and airy and pleas- 
ant both for customers and employes. 
The main banking floor, flanked on 
ather side by five Roman pillars, has 
a M-foot ceiling. Five double-height 
windows along the north give abundant 
light and air, and overhead casements 
give the bookkeeping department day- 
light working quarters. 

The furniture in the officers’ quarters 
is like what would be found in a 
gentleman’s library at home. The 
chairs are Windsors and Sheratons, up- 
holstered in ocean blue leather. In the 
special women’s banking section there 
are easy chairs, light writing desks, and 
an upholstered Sheraton sofa, all of 
early American design. 

The company occupies the first two 
floors of the building. The main floor 
houses the officers’ quarters, the safe 
deposit vault, a visitor’s information 
and travel bureau, the investment de- 
partment, and the banking department, 
served by five tellers’ windows using 
the unit teller system. The second floor 
houses the title and trust departments, 
an employes’ rest room, a special vault 
for the title department, and three pub- 
lie conference rooms where buyers and 
sellers of seashore property can meet 
in private. 

The four top floors of modern offices, 
14 to a floor, in addition to two street 
level stores, will give the company a 
handsome income from tenants. The 
company moved into its quarters before 
all the top floors had been finished up, 
but space in them was renting ahead of 
construction, and more than a floor of 
offices is already occupied. 

Offering complete financial service 
and housed in the largest modern office 
building in southern New Jersey, the 
company is in an advantageous position 
to capitalize the prestige of its com- 
manding new home as Ocean City de- 
velops. 

The building cost $475,000. The 
architects were Davis, Dunlap and 
Barney of Philadelphia. 


The Dollar Savings Bank of New York 
wil build an addition to its Bronx 
quarters, two stories, to eost $150,000. 


Contract has been awarded for a 
branth building of the Merchants and 
Planters Bank, Norfolk, Virginia. The 
building will be constructed of stone 
and brick. 


Contract has been awarded for the 
‘onstruction of a building for the 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank, 
Mercer, Pennsylvania. 


BOF Say “tg 





342 Madison Ave., New York 


_ INTERIOR, SLATER BRANCH, INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


AA Complete Remodeling, But— 
“Business Going On As Usual” 


ANY bankers shun remodelings of 

interiors because alterations mean 
interruptions in business and a loss of 
profits. 


To completely alter the interior of the 
Slater Branch of the Industrial Trust 
Company of Rhode Island, at Pawtucket, 
in such a way as to avoid disturbance 
with daily business, was the difficult but 
stimulating assignment that faced the 
Thomas M. James engineers. 


The problem was solved by planning the 
work in three distinct steps. The illus- 
tration above showing the remodeled 
interior finished with a Travertine floor 
and a plaster ceiling in lead and oil colors 
that harmonizes admirably with the 
marble and bronze work, and the fact 
that business was carried on as usual, is 
convincing proof of how well the difficult 
situation was mastered. 


Thomas M. James Company 


Bank Architects and Equipment Engineers 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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Fuller Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


HERE IS THE ANSWER TO YOUR 
BUILDING PROBLEMS 


Each month you will find in this “Question 
Box” what an experienced bank engineer says 
on matters that are of vital interest to bankers 


QUESTION NO. 1. Is it possible to 
construct a building without having so- 
called extras to the contract? 

ANSWER. It certainly is possible 
and, perhaps, if we suggest the reasons 
why it is not always done, it may in- 
dicate some of the things that would 
have to be overcome in order that a 
building be erected for not more than 
the original contract sum. 

In the first place, many people do not 
readily understand drawings or speci- 
fications. Many others cannot picture 
from the drawings the resulting edifice. 
These latter may understand drawings 
and may be able to read them but they 
are unable to picture in their mind what 
the structure will look like when it is 
completed. 

Many people do not give the archi- 
tects time enough to prepare the draw- 
ings and specifications, with the result 
that necessary items are left out. It is 
somewhat common practice for people 
to decide in their own minds to build. 
It may be necessary that they purchase 
a site. All of the transactions, from 
the inception of the thought to build, 
they carry on themselves without con- 
sultation with an architect. In fact, 
they do not settle upon their architect 
until they have decided about what they 
want for a building and until they have 
purchased a site. After the site is pur- 
chased, they want the building just as 





FiRST NATIONAL BANK OF ALBION 
ALBION, PA. 


We invite your correspondence 


SHUTTS & MORRISON 
BANK ARCHITECTS 


Marine Bank Building 
ERIE, PENNA. 


soon as possible for them to get it. The 
result is that the selection of the archi- 
tect often times is influenced by the 
architect’s estimate of how soon they 
can move into their new building. The 
architect at this stage is, of course, 
anxious to get the work and is many 
times likely to be influenced in his 
promises by the fact that he wants the 
work. The result is that from the time 
of the selection of the architect, every- 
body has to rush. Proper time is not 
allowed for checking or for the con- 
tractors’ estimates. Then when it comes 
to the selection of the contractor, a 
similar situation exists. The owner 
wishes to obtain the building as soon 
as possible and at as low a cost as poss- 
ible,—the contractor, naturally, wishes 
to obtain the work and he takes advant- 
ages of any errors, conflictions or omis- 
sions in the architect’s drawings and 
specifications and he also is influenced 
to promise to deliver the completed 
building in far too short a time. 


Then, as the structure begins to take 
shape, the owner is more easily enabled 
to picture the final result than at any 
previous stage of the work, and as the 
various materials arrive, he may or may 
not be satisfied with what he is going 
to get and the result is that he requires 
changes to meet his more erystallized 
thoughts. To be sure, it is not always 
necessary that these changes be extras. 
Many times they are credits, but gen- 
erally, for the above reasons, the trans- 
action fmally results in some extras to 
the contract. It is, therefore, easy to 
see that an architect should be selected, 
if possible, before the site is selected 
and the owners should take time enough 
to visit similar buildings which have 
been completed and they should be sure 
that they understand thoroughly just 
what they are going to get. They should 
examine the various kinds of materials 
and finishes in order to be thoroughly 
acquainted with all of the details of the 
proposed structure. They should give 
the architect sufficient time to prepare 
his drawings and specifications and to 
check them. 

One of the best ways is for the entire 
committee to sit in with the architect 
and go over closely the drawings and to 
read from the first to the last word of 
the specifications, and wherever a ma- 
terial is mentioned or indicated, they 
should see samples. After this trans- 
action the architect should be given 
time to correct and alter his specifica- 


- tions, if this is required. Then, after 


bids are received, the selection of the 


contractor should be carefully made. 
The low bid submitted is not always the 
desirable bid. In fact the contractors 
allowed to estimate should be most care. 
fully selected. 


The most important part of a build- 
ing transaction is at that stage between 
the selection of the architect and the 
awarding of the contract, and it is at 
that point that the resulting structure 
is determined a success or a failure, 
and it would be impossible to spend too 
much time in the consideration of the 
project at this stage. 

QUESTION NO. 2. What is the ad- 
vantage of so-called panie bolts required 
on exit doors by some municipal build- 
ing departments? 

ANSWER. Many fires in buildings 
have resulted in loss of life owing to 
the fact that people endeavoring to get 
out of the building have overlooked the 
hardware on the doors. If the first 
people at the door are unable to turn 
the doorknob or take whatever steps 
are necessary to release the latch and 
open the doors, the rest of the people, 
endeavoring to gain access to the same 
exit, are likely to pile up on the others, 
with the result of additional congestion 
and serious loss of life in many in- 
stances. It is almost universal in 
theatres, schools, and other buildings of 
a public nature, where a large number 
of people may congregate, to require 
the so-called panic bolts. These gen- 
erally take the form of a bar extending 
across the door, so that if a body of 
people should jam against the doors, 
the chances are strongly in favor of 
someone striking these bars and thereby 
releasing the latch and the doors being 
pushed open. 


The Heights Deposit Bank is plan- 
ning to erect a $100,000 bank and office 
building in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 
from plans by Simons, Brittain and 
English of that city. 


Work has been started in making 
alterations to the bank and office build- 
ing of the First National Bank, St 
Louis, Missouri. 


Grand 


State Bank of 
Rapids, Michigan, is having a store re 
modeled for branch banking quarters. 


The Kent 


Sketches are being made for a thir 
teen story bank and office building for 
the Grand Rapids Trust Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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FOREMAN BANK BUYS 
LARGE BUILDING 


With an increase more rapid than 
any other bank of its size or larger in 
the United States, the Foreman National 
Bank, Chicago recently purchased the 
14-story Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing at the southeast corner of LaSalle 
and Washington Streets, directly across 
LaSalle Street from its present location, 
to provide for future growth. The 
Chamber of Commerce Building, one of 
the venerable office buildings in Chicago’s 
loop, is at present occupied on the lower 
floors by the State Bank of Chicago. It 
is at the head of thet new LaSalle S.reet 
Boulevard. 

This purchase is an indication of the 
remarkable development of the Foreman 
banks to a combined capital and surplus 
and undivided profits of $10,000,000 and 
deposits of approximately $76,000,000, 
which have been acquired without the 
aid of consolidations. It is interesting 
to note that there are only four banks 
of more than $15,000,000 deposits whose 
growth in this period in proportion to 
its size has been comparable to that of 
the Foreman National Bank and Fore- 
man Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago. 


“We feel,” said Osear G. Foreman, 
chairman of the board of the Foreman 
banks, “that because our institution is P 
making such rapid strides and because : Bi as _— | . je 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to - BDH tom zz 

} ‘ ‘ lp a 


obtain a ‘suitable banking location in Le 
the loop, we could no longer postpone i fe . ae aa xm Le ve 

et age vn mas “eg, lod acs 
the selection of a site to which we could Hs % Hees 
move, or upon which we could erect a 


structure for our purposes, should it 
become necessary. FEDERAL AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


Washington, D. C. 


dliias 


ye " 
me r4 


“However, in all likelihood, we will 
remain where we are as long as it is 
feasible. Our purchase is really made as 
insurance to protect ourselves against 


an impossible situation, should we be N the new building of the Federal 
compelled to vacate our present 


quarters.” American National Bank of Wash- 
ington, D. C., the visitor will be greeted 
The new building which is to be with a spirit of homely comfort quite 


erected for a branch of the Plymouth i 
United Savings Bank, Plymouth, Michi- new to the banking house of today. 


gan, will be 2814x55 feet and will be Many new aids to ease and pleasure in 
constructed of pressed brick and stone. the transaction of the bank’s activities 


Interior finish and furniture will be of . 
American walnut. are installed. 


Work has been started on the new 
hank building for the First Savings and 
Trust Company, Derry, Pennsylvania. 


When the new building is completed Mi 
§ pleted, 

the quarters now occupied by the First A L F R E D C. B O S S O 

Savings and Trust Company will be Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 


taken over by the First National Bank 


- Derry, which was organized some 680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
me ago. 


Formal opening of the new $1,600, 
000 home of the Trenton Trust Com- 
pany, Trenton, New Jersey, was held 
reeently. 
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This beautiful and imposing 
Granite and Bedford stone 
building was designed and is 
being built and equipped for 
the CITIZENS NATIONAL 
BANK at Romeo, Mich., 
under our Actual Cost, Guar- 


anteed, plus Fixed Fee plan, 


with saving returned to owners. 


We will call on you, if you 


wish, without obligation. 


Our expert advice is yours for 


the asking. 





CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
ROMEO, MICH. 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY 
Bank Builders 


1438 First National Bank Building 





Chicago, III. 


NEW 8 STORY HOME FOR 
SHERIDAN TRUST 


HICAGO again has a new “biggest 

bank outside the ‘loop’ ” following 
the opening on June 1 of the new bank 
and office building of the Sheridan 
Trust and Savings Bank on Broadway 
and Lawrence Avenues. The bank has 
been situated for a number of years 
at the corner of Racine and Broadway. 
It is the oldest and largest banking in- 
stitution on Chicago’s North Shore. 


The main banking room of the new 


bank is on the second floor of the build-. 


ing and is reached by a broad flight of 
marble stairs on the Broadway side. 
When the bank is closed a heavy iron 
porteullis shuts off this entrance. The 
expansive floor in the lobby and cor- 
ridors is covered with rubber matting. 
Counters and partitions are of Italian 
marble and walnut. The architectural 
and decorative treatment of the in- 
terior is a combination of Greek Byz- 
antine, Corinthian, Italian Renaissance 
and German Borok. The colors are 
polychrome and a gilt of 22-carat gold 
leaf with Empire glazing emphasizes 
the high lights and shadows. 


As you enter the main banking floor 
from the elevators or stairway, public 
telephone accommodations and a ladies’ 
rest room are on the immediate left. 


The insurance, real estate loan and bond 
departments are next on the left on the 
Broadway side. The senior officers’ 
space is in the northwest or extreme left 
corner. An automatic elevator connects 
the banking quarters with the president’s 
office and directors’ room on the mez- 
zanine. Rows of cages line the north 
side and far side, of the lobby. The 
unit teller system is employed. Each 
cage will house two tellers, and behind 
each cage work space is provided for a 
prover and two bookkeepers. The 
auditing department will be to the right 
of the entrance-way. in the southeast end 
of the floor. An island in the center 
of the room will accommodate the 
junior officers and the business exten- 
sion department. Work space is pro- 
vided all along the Clifton Avenue, or 
far side, of the room for additional 
bookkeepers and the clearing depart- 
ment. 

A broad mezzanine overhangs the 
sides of the main banking room and 
provides adequate quarters with room 
for expansion for the legal department 
library, board of directors’ room, pres- 
ident’s quarters, retiring rooms for men 
‘and women, and accommodations for 
both employes and patrons of the bank. 
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The savings department and the 
foreign departments are located on the 
ground floor with entrances on Broad. 
way, Lawrence and Clifton Avenues, 
Stores occupy the Broadway side, but 
aside from these the departments have 
the entire floor and can easily ae. 
commodate peak load crowds in banking 
facilities and lobby space. 


A part of the fourth floor is utilized 
for the building and bank supplies and 
is served by a private lift. The upper 
floors are devoted to big sunlit office 
suites, 81 in number, every one an out- 
side office. The layout is arranged to 
suit the tastes and needs of the renters, 
50 per cent of whom will be profes- 
sional men. 


The vaults, on the basement level, 
rank with the heaviest and best protected 
in Chicago. The walls, made of con- 
erete reinforced with interlaced steel 
bars and lined throughout with one-inch 
sheet steel, are three feet thick. Two 
massive circular 72,000 pound doors 
provide entrance way. Eight miles of 
wire are built in the vault for the alarm 
system. A private passage way is pro- 
vided for the guard to approach the vault 
from all directions. Ample coupon booths 
are provided in an adjoining room, and 
there are rooms in the basement to be 
used as committee rooms for bank em- 
ployes or patrons. 

Boilers, ventilating pumps, air coolers, 
refrigerating machines for drinking 
water, fire pumps, ete. are located in a 
subbasement. Marshall and Fox were 
the architects. 


Work will soon be started on the con- 
struction of a new bank building for 
the Fairview National Bank, Fairview, 
New Jersey. It is planned to build a 
two story brick building. The new 
structure will be erected at Anderson 
Avenue and Garfield Street and will be 
of the latest bank architecture. 


Work will be started about July Ist 
on the construction of a new building 
for the First National Bank, Midloth- 
ian, Texas. It will cost between $40,- 
000 and $50,000. 


The new building of the New Me 
morial National Bank of Collingswood, 
West Collingswood, New Jersey, will 
be of stone and modeled in the English 


Gothic type of architecture. The first 
floor plan calls for a lobby extending 
through the center of the interior, ter- 
minating in front of the vault. The 
mezzanine floor across the rear of the 
building provides for a directors room, 
employes rest room, ete., and will open 
out on a small baleony directly over- 
looking the main banking room. 


The new downtown office of the Na- 
tional Rockland Bank of Boston, Mass- 
achusetts, was recently opened. 
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Plans are being drawn for the erec- 
tion of a two story bank, store and 
office building to cost $40,000 for the 
Minerva Savings Bank and Loan Com- 
pany, Minerva, Ohio. 






Alterations and an addition to cost 
$30,000 will be made to the Beneficial 
Savings Fund Society bank building 
of Philadelphia, for which contract has 
been awarded. 






The First National Bank of Media, 
Media, Pennsylvania, will undergo al- 
terations and an addition. 


The Collingswood Trust Company, 
Collingswood, New Jersey, plans to 
erect a bank building. 





Plans are being drawn for a one 
story bank building for the Glassboro 
Trust Company, Glassboro, New Jersey. 
It will cost $35,000. 





Alterations to an apartment build- 
ing will be made into banking quarters 
for the National Bank of Prospect Park, 
New Jersey. It will cost $25,000. 












Construction work on the _ twelve 
story addition to the building of the 
Third National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Dayton, Ohio, will soon be 
started. Cost of the addition is given 
as approximately $1,000,000, which, 
with the portion already erected, makes 
a total cost for the structure of $1,500,- 
000. The exterior will be a combina- 
tion of Bedford stone and face brick, 
earried out in simple Italian period 
style. The interior finish throughout 
will be in rich selected mahogany. 
Floors will be of terrazo and all corri- 
dors will have Italian marble wainscot- 
ing. 



















Excavation has begun for a building 
for the Ridgeland State Bank, Berwyn, 





















; Illinois, now being organized. The 

building will cover a plot of ground 

‘ 50x115 feet and will include a public 
library from which there will be an 
entrance to the banking room and to 
the offices on the second floor. The 

g banking room is 48x80 feet in size and 

, will be finished along novel lines in the 

1 design of its fixtures and _ interior 

h equipment. The bank will begin op- 

4 erations on capital stock of $100,000. 

g 

" The Atlantic National Bank, Jack- 

¥ sonville, Florida, plans the establish- 

" ment of a branch bank. 

ny ‘net a 

n The Bank of Thomasville, Georgia, 

r- Plans to erect a bank building of 
Indiana limestone with terra cotta 
trimming to cost $65,000. 

‘a- Derr ee 

wi The Indiana River State Bank, Titus- 





Ville, Florida, will remodel its present 
banking quarters. 
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HIS illustration will give you an 
'~ idea of how your columns will look 
in the making should you require some 
in building your new bank. 






WE SPECIALIZE IN THIS KIND OF WORK 


Any sized blocks in a uniform color 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


COLD SPRING GRANITE C@., 


| 
Formerly Rockville Granite Co. 


COLD SPRING - - MINNESOTA 


The National City Bank of New 
York has opened its third branch office 
on the upper west side, the new one 
being located at Ninety-sixth Street and 
3roadway. 





Inc. 











Plans and specifications are being 
completed by Herman and Brown, archi- 
tects, for the addition to the bank build- 
ing of the Dayton Savings and Trust 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. The estimated 
cost of the addition is $500,000. 


Exeavation work has been started for 
the new Suburban Trust and Savings 
Bank building at the corner of Oak 
Park Avenue and Harris Street, Oak 
Park, Illinois. The building when com- 
pleted will cost approximately $300,000. 


The new bank building of the Rising 
Sun National Bank, Rising Sun, Mary- 
land, was opened to the publie recently. 


The first National Bank of Hazard, 
Kentucky is occupying its new banking 
home. e 

The third National Bank of New 
London, Ohio, recently awarded con- 
tract to erect its new building. Work 
has already been started on the new 
structure. 


The new building of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Greensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, was recently completed and the 
bank is oceupying its new quarters. 
























































































THE JOHN B. COLEGROVE & CO. STATE BANK 


One of the two new bank buildings in course of construction in 


TAYLORVILLE, ILLINOIS 


This bank as well as the Farmers National Bank in Taylor- 
ville were designed and are now being erected and equipped 


by 


GEO. W. STILES COMPANY 


159 East Ontario Street 
CHICAGO 


DESIGNERS 
BUILDERS 


Pau. V. HyLaNnp 
H. Freperic Beck 
Architects 
ASSOCIATED 


BANK BUILDINGS 


OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET SENT ON REQUEST 


ENGINEERS 
EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN Fixture Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ASSOCIATED 











PLANNING YOUR BUILDING 
FOR FUTURE EXPANSION 
(Continued from page 26) 
of taxes must be paid but has the ad- 
vantage that should it seem desirable 
for any reason the additional space 
could probably be sold at a profit or 
be built upon in such a way as to 
produce income and perhaps develop 
the neighborhood in a way to add to 
the business of the bank and perhaps 
enhance the value of the bank prope. 
Here too arises the architectural problein 
of designing a ‘building that will look 

well with and without the addition. 


A combination of these two methods . 


is of course a third possibility. 
A fourth expedient sometimes adopted 





by a far-sighted bank when conditions 
seem to justify it is the occupation of 
leased quarters which may be built for 
the particular bank or may be in a 
large building with certain space re- 
modelled for banking use. This is re- 
commended when the development of the 
locality or some other reason makes it 
seem likely that after a lapse of time 
another location will be preferable. This 
also has the advantage of keeping more 
of the bank’s capital in liquid form and 
hence permitting it to be used in the 
regular banking business. Usually in 
such cases some adjoining space is re- 
served and sublet on short term leases 
so as to be available for a certain amount 
of growth. 

Still a fifth possibility that is fre- 
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quently made use of is the building of 
a building that it is not expected to add 
to but which is considerably larger than 
the present needs of the bank require. 
The space not utilized by the bank jg 
rented to other occupants. In down. 
town locations such a building is most 
likely to be an office building reaching 
far up toward the sky. In places where 
ground is not so expensive a_ lower 
building more spread out and perhaps 
housing more usual. This 
plan also adds customers, as many of 
the tenants will use the bank because 
of its convenience. 


stores is 


The above plans are all intended to 
take care of the larger aspects of the 
expansion problem. But regardless of 
which is adopted there are still other 
ways in which the minor expansion needs 
ean be handled economically as_ they 
arise. One of these is by the use of 
expansion zones. Within each depart- 
ment a certain amount of expansion is 
provided as will later be described. But 
the amount of this departmental expan- 
sion to allow can be materially reduced 
if adjacent to the larger departments 
there can be placed small departments 
which can be located almost anywhere. 
Then when the large departments have 
exhausted the internal expansion pro- 
vided, it is a simple matter to move the 
small department to space which mean- 
while has been sublet, and have the 
large department expand into the space 
so vacated. This device prevents having 
a large amount of idle space and makes 
expansion possible without any violent 
readjustment. Figure I shows how sueh 
a scheme was worked out. 

Such shifting is materially assisted if 
the open office principle is adopted and 
as few partitions as are absolutely neces- 
sary erected. When partitions are 
necessary it is sometimes possible to use 
moveable partitions which ean be shifted 
at little expense. In other cases railing 
ean be substituted for partitions to ad- 
vantage. 

Within each department 
ean be provided in a number of ways. 
One is by making the correct distances 
between desks and for aisles, and filling 
the extra space, on the plan at least, 
with equipment to be used when addi- 
tional personnel is taken on. Another 
is by giving wider spacing than needed 
between desks and for aisles and moving 
them closer together when additional 
equipment must be put in. Still a third 
means that can oecasionally be 
adopted is the substitution of smaller 
sized equipment for that in use. Aside 
from the bad psychological effect upo? 
the employes of reducing the space 
size of equipment allotted them, there 
are other reasons which will be brought 
out in a subsequent article, why the 
first method is preferable, although # 
times the second is necessary to avoid 
a heavy investment in idle equipment 
or to fill up a too large space. Standart 


expansion 
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What Our 


Service 
Consists of 


1—Consultations, _ pre- 
liminary sketches, 
estimates of cost, in- 
cluding water color 
design of proposed 
building. 


2—Complete plans, spec- 
ifications, full size de- 
tails and awarding of 
contracts in conjunc- 
tion with owner. 





3—Complete superin- 
tendence. 
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If you contemplate remodeling or constructing 
a new building, let us give you our proposition. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, ELMHURST, ILL. 
































































Under construction 





W rite for our brochure on the “Open Door to Bank Architecture” 


W. GiBBons UFFENDELL, INC., Bank Architect 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








ation of equipment is of great 
assistance in making changes and hence 
in facilitating expansion. 

In making decisions as to expansion 
plans to follow it will be found extremely 
helpful if costs are calculated on a 
square foot per annum basis. For 
leased space this figure will be known. 
For owned space it will have to be eal- 
culated, but the calculation is simple 
and well worth having, as many decisions 
usually arrived at hastily may easily be 
changed if the exact cost one way or 
the other is known. 

Summing up the matter of adequate 
expansion provision, it is necessary to 
study a number of factors influencing 
growth, to determine the effect of these 
factors on the various elements of the 
business, to consider the ways in which 
expansion may be provided for, and to 
xpress the calculations in terms of 
value per square foot per annum. 

_The next article will show the applica- 
tion of this information to one of the 
details of the building. 


At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the Mishawaka Trust and 
Savings Bank, Mishawaka, Indiana, 
Frank H. Huber, who is secretary and 
treasurer, tendered his resignation as 
an officer and director of the bank to 
lake effect July 1st. Mr. Huber came 
with the bank in 1907 as a clerk and 

filled many positions. 


——E 





DEPOSIT-BUILDING PLANS 
THAT WIN FARM BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 10) 


the aid of the right kind of advertising 
he ean create wealth where there was 
no wealth before, then he can look for- 
ward hopefully to increased deposits 
and greater prosperity for himself. 

The entire agricultural industry is 
going through a period of readjustment 
in which farmers are coming to realize 
that they must place their farm opera- 
tions on a business basis and must figure 
costs just as closely as does the manu- 
facturer. They realize that they ecan- 
not inerease their profits until they re- 
duce the cost of production, get rid of 
unprofitable cows and hens, discard 
crops which are money losers and de- 
velop new sources of dependable cash 
income. And the banker who realizes 
that his profits depend on helping his 
farm customers get their farms on a 
profitable business basis, is going to be 
the first to see his deposits rise. 

* . * * 
HAT kind of advertising can be 
put across to farm patrons in 
more than one way. 

There is no finer way to advertise 
than through personal contact. I know 
of many bankers who make it a point 
to get out of the bank every afternoon 
as early as they can to drive out in the 
country around and visit over the fence 
with farm patrons, talking over mutual 
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problems and building good will by just 
being neighborly and helping where 
they can. 


One banker friend of mine has an 
unusual plan. Every time he goes out 
he takes his kodak along and if it’s 
possible manages to take a picture of 
some farmer’s home, or his barn or silo, 
perhaps a prize cow or bull or best of 
all, a snap shot of some of the children. 
Then he invites the farmer to come to 
the bank in a couple of days to get the 
snapshots, and nine times out of ten it 
brings them in. It’s an easy matter 
then to sit down and talk things over, 
opening the way to a better understand- 
ing and inereased business. 

Splendid as personal contact is, it is 
often impossible for a busy banker to 
get to visit his farm patrons as often 
as he would like. Chances are, he is 
fortunate if he ean get around to eall 
on each farmer in his territory more 
than onee or twice a year. And so 
most bankers are supplementing their 
personal salesmanship with printed 
salesmanship in the form of other ad- 
vertising mediums. 

Of recent vears many country banks 
have been going in for newspaper ad- 
vertising. In some ways the country 
banker has an advantage over the city 
banker in his newspaper advertising. 
For one thing the average country paper 
is a weekly instead of a daily, and 
stands a better chance of being read 








64 








clear through. Then too, the country 
banker has fewer advertisements to 
compete with than is the ease in the city 
paper and his advertisement stands a 
better chance of being read. 


But even with all those factors in his 
favor, the country banker who persists 
in using the ordinary “canned copy” 
is simply throwing his money away, 
because his advertisements will not be 
read. 

It’s what my farmer friend called 
“this bunk about rainbows and savings 
accounts,” trite overworked phrases 
without a trace of punch in them, cer- 
tainly without a chance of making an 
appeal to the farmer. What chance 
have stilted heads such as “Protection,” 
“Confidence,” “Opportunity,” “Start a 
Savings Account” against the news 
heads in adjoining columns with which 
they must compete? 

But startle your farm readers with 
heads like “There’s a Gold Mine on 
Your Farm,” “Walk Your Crops to 
Market in a Milk can,” “Farmers’ In- 
come Tax May Increase,” “Make One 
Cow Equal Two,” “Butcher the Board- 
ers,” and you'll not only get attention 
but you'll get your advertisements read 
clear through. 

You must talk the farmer’s language 
if you wish to talk to farmers. News- 
paper advertising for the country bank 
can be made to pay if you use the space 
you buy to print a message that means 


—dating 
way back 


into the 
sixties! 


That’s where our experi- 
ence as a business building 
bank began. 


Banks that use us as a 
correspondent appreciate 
the value of a service so 
well seasoned with experi- 
ence. 


We are constantly adding 
to the list. 


Can we serve your bank? 
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something to your farmers. Neverthe- 
less, every country bank must study its 
own situation and more particularly the 
circulation of its paper in determining 
on & newspaper campaign. 


In some eases the cireulation of that 
paper may be so limited or so scattered 
that it will hardly pay for the bank to 
use it as an advertising medium. There 
may be a great deal of waste circulation 
covering sections of the country from 
which the bank cannot expect to get 
any business. It frequently happens 
that a bank ean cover its own territory 
with less cost and far more effectively 
through a direct mail medium. Many 
country bankers who have used news- 
paper advertising are coming to the con- 
clusion that it must be looked upon 
more as general publicity than as a 
medium giving direct and measurable 
returns. 

The same thing holds true for bill- 
board advertising. And right here may 
I say that while a good billboard has 
its value, there has been more good 
money thrown away by bankers in poor 
billboard advertising than on perhaps 
any other medium. One of the fav- 
orites in this section of the country is 
the community board placed on the main 
highways leading into the town. Across 
the center of the board is printed the 
opened pages of a huge book giving a 
few brief facts about the early history 
or Indian legends connected with the 
town. And as a border, there are a 
dozen or more small advertisements of 
local banks and merchants. I have 
driven by hundreds of these boards and 
never yet have I had time to read more 
than the first line of the “Interesting 
Facts,” not to say anything about the 
advertisements of the banks and mer- 
chants who have spent good money to 
put up the board. 


If a bank can afford it, however, and 
has a large enough advertising appro- 
priation to go into billboards, a good 
well painted bulletin erected beside the 
main highways leading into town has its 
place in keeping the name of the bank 
before the people. It must not be ex- 
pected, however, to serve as more than 
general publicity. 

But there is a way in which the 
banker can get a tangible and measur- 
able return on his advertising invest- 
ment. Certainly the banker is entitled 
to it just as much as is the merchant 
across the street. Many bankers look 
on their advertising as so much a matter 
of luck. They feel they have to do a 
certain amount of it to keep up with 
their competitor and so they throw an 
appropriation into the hopper every 
year and hope against hope that it may 
do some good. 


The merchant across the street, on 
the other hand, when he runs an adver- 
tisement on sport skirts or sport sweat- 
ers expects to see that article move off 
his shelves. He expects a tangible re- 
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turn on his advertising and if it has 
any appeal at all, he gets it. The 
banker who runs an advertisement ask. 
ing people to open a savings account 
would have the surprise of his life, how. 
ever, if he had a rush at his savings 
window the next day. 

I do not mean to say that his news. 
paper advertisement has done him no 
good. If his copy were forceful, ap. 
pealing and well displayed it may have 
set some people thinking; it may even 
result in the opening of some savings 
accounts; but there is only one chance 
in a thousand that he will be able to 
trace those new accounts to his news. 
paper advertisement. The banker has 
specific things to sell just as has the 
merchant, but the things he sells are 
services rather than commodities and for 
that reason they take a longer pull and 
make it practically impossible to ge 
the immediate results which the mer. 
chant gets. 

It is for that reason that many 
country bankers are coming to look 
upon their newspaper advertising a 
more or less general publicity and are 
turning to direct mail advertising for 
their tangible and measurable results. 

“T got a return of $96.02 for every 
dollar I spent on direct mail advertis- 
ing last year,” one Wisconsin banker 
informed me. There is something satis- 
fying in being able to show that kind 
of a dollars-and-cents return on your 
advertising investment. 

One Wisconsin banker during 1924 
treated 1707 of his small savings ae- 
counts for a period of twelve months 
and succeeded in raising their total bal- 
ance from $110,901.37 to $201,861.61— 
a gain of 85 per cent. 


Another banker who was_ worried 
about his unprofitable checking accounts 
treated 1000 of them for a period of 
eight months and raised their average 
balance from $40 to $96. 

A third carefully picked a list of 
700 people in his territory whom he 
considered prospects for safe deposit 
boxes, treated them for six months and 
succeeded in selling 166 boxes. 


Such results count. But a great deal 
of course, depends on the kind of diret 
mail advertising medium used. Far 
ers today receive about as much adver 
tising matter through the mails as doe 
the city deweller and the country banker 
must use a medium that will succes 
fully compete. Generally a _ message 
from the bank has a better chance 0 
being read but it must have attentio 
value and it must be interesting, fore 
ful and convincing if it is to hold i 
own. 










































Many bankers use letters »ntirely and 
I have seen some very effective cal 
paigns put over where the letters have 
had name and address filled in 90 * 
to make them seem direct and person 
The ordinary cireular letter with a g& 
eral salutation stands less chance @ 
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being effective. There is, however, a 
danger of having a letter appear too 
personal. I would hesitate to use letter 
campaigns to stimulate savings on a 
farm list, for the farmer’s “pocket book 
nerve” is pretty sensitive and he is 
liable to resent a personal letter about 
his savings. 

For that reason many bankers pre- 
fer to use a printed message which is 
jess personal and yet can be made quite 
as effective. 

One banker of my acquaintance has 
achieved a tremendous success with a 
little mimeographed farm bulletin 
which he gets out himself every month. 
Each issue discusses in an interesting 
and chatty way the farm problems and 
farm prospects of his community and 
along with this he tells about the bank- 
ing services he has to sell. One sheet 
is reserved as an exchange column for 
farmers who wish to buy or sell horses, 
eattle or farm products. This banker 
has covered every farm home in his 
territory with this bulletin and he at- 
tributes most of the 46 per cent in- 
crease in deposits which he has secured 
in the last 18 months to this medium. 


* 7 . * 


NE of the most effective mediums 

which has come to my attention 
is a little publication known as “The 
Farm Success Builder” which was 
started by one of the larger Wisconsin 
banks as an advertising medium for its 
many correspondents. Since then it 
has outgrown its state boundaries and 
is now being furnished also to banks 
in several other midwestern states. It 
is a four page monthly farm paper, 
full of live farm news and in with the 
farm news is woven the story of the 
hank’s service to its community. 

It is printed under the local bank’s 
tame so as to appear the bank’s own 
house organ in its territory. It is well 
illustrated, bright and interesting. Co- 
operating closely with the College of 
Agriculture in each state served, it 
carries timely articles each month re- 
lated closely to the agricultural prob- 
lems affecting each state. It talks better 
farming methods, shows how to take the 
waste out of production, explains better 
feeding methods, advocates cow testing 
to eull out non-producers, maps out soil 
programs, urges pure bred seed, points 
the road to better poultry profits, sug- 
gests new income sources—in short, tries 
to help the farmer make more money 
and make more of a success of his farm- 
ing. 

Farm customers appreciate the paper 
and look forward to its coming. I know 
of one Wisconsin banker who, a week 
after-he had mailed out his first issue, 
had eight different farmers come in and 
ask if they might subscribe. In that 
Sane week two new families whom he 

never been able to reach before 
came in to open accounts, saying that if 
he was that much interested in their 
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farm problems, he was the banker who 
was going to get their business. 

Heretofore, good direct mail cam- 
paigns have been available only to 
larger city banks whose advertising ap- 
propriation would enable them to pay 
the expense, but the cost of “The Farm 
Success Builder” through co-operative 
effort of the banks using it has been 
kept down to where even the smallest 
bank ean use it. If a banker has an 
advertising appropriation of only $200 
a year he can cover his entire field with 
a medium sueh as this, reach every farm 
family and put over an effective ad- 
vertising campaign that will bring him 
a dollars-and-cents return on his in- 
vestment. It is an example of the kind 
of advertising which successful country 
bankers are using. It talks in the 
farmer’s language and wins his good 
will while it sells him the bank’s serv- 
ices. 

Many rural banks in Wisconsin secure 
from the State College of Agriculture 
at regular intervals bulletins on raising 
pure bred sires, inoculation, cow test- 
ing, growing, alfalfa, and other sub- 
jects helpful to their farm customers. 
They distribute these to all who are 
interested. Some of the more enter- 
prising bankers issue special bulletins 
for the farmers of their own county. 
A few banks have even employed agri- 
cultural experts to work in eo-opera- 
tion with the county agent where there 
is one, or to serve in that capacity where 
there is no such officer. 

One of the finest pieces of work being 
done by our rural banks is the sponsor- 
ing of boys’ and girls’ clubs—ealf elubs, 
sheep and hog clubs, corn clubs, ean- 


ning clubs, dressmaking clubs and 
dozens of others. Not only is this 
movement making better farmers of 


these young agricultural leaders of to- 
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morrow but it is winning good will from 
both parents and children alike, and 
many a ealf project or hog project ear- 
ried out by some young farm lad has 
shown his father where he might make 
more money if he carried out the same 
project on a larger scale. 

More and more the country bankers 
are realizing that helpful co-operation ~ 
is the best kind of advertising they can 
do. As my young farmer friend, whom 
I quoted earlier in this article, said: 

“Any man who shows me how to make 
more money—well, I’m for him, that’s 
all. Show me how to make more and 
I'll make more money for you.” 


DRESSING UP THE “SKYLINE” 
OF BANKING STRUCTURES 
(Continued from page 54) 
may have aeeumulated on the roof, they 
are not likely to have a favorable im- 
pression of the owner of the building. 

As to just how to make tank and 
pent houses interesting and attractive 
is a matter which ean hardly be treated 
in detail within the compass of a short 
article. The design of the building it- 
self, the surroundings, the distance at 
which it ean be plainly seen, are all 
elements which the architect bears in 
mind in making the design. 

In the last analysis, the cost of hav- 
ing the top of a building in keeping 
with its architecture, is small compared 
with the benefits which result from such 
treatment. Why install a wooden tank 
on a roof, supported by square skeleton- 
like supports, and about as ornamental 
as a water tank in a railroad yard, when 
for only a slight advance in cost, a 
permanent iron tank ean be provided 
and effectively concealed in the super- 
structure? 











pee it pay to advertise to the farmer? 
bank with an appropriation of only a few hundred dollars put 
across its message with profitable results? 
gives you the answer in his article on page 9. 


And how can a country 
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CO-OP MARKETING OF CATTLE 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


This new plan provides the cattleman with 
better collateral and a means of obtain- 
ing credits in relatively small amounts 


By ROY M. HAGEN 


Secretary, California Cattlemen’s Association, San Francisco 


HE co-operative marketing of beef 

eattle is probably the latest de- 
_velopment in the co-operative market- 
ing of agricultural products. It is being 
undertaken in the Southwestern States 
of California, Arizona, Nevada, Utah 
and Southern Oregon. 

The plan is unique, there being 
nothing like it anywhere, and it has 
as its object the movement of avail- 
able fat cattle on to the market in an 
orderly manner and a stabilization of 
the market price. 

This southwestern territory presents 
the most favorable opportunity for 
putting this plan into effect of any 
place in the United States. The area 
included under this plan produces 
almost exactly the supply of beef con- 
sumed in that same area. There is the 
further advantage that the season of 
production varies in the different States, 
so that the time of maximum production 
in one section comes at the opposite 
time of year from the maximum pro- 
duction in other sections of the area. 

California experiences its peak of 
production during the summer months, 
when fat cattle are put on to the market 
after being finished on grass, while ad- 
joining States have their peak of pro- 
duction during the winter months, 
putting their cattle on the market out 
of feed lots. 


There is a common impression that 
California and the western country 
produce a surplus of beef cattle. This, 
at one time, was true. Not so many 
years ago, California exported 25 per 
cent to 30 per cent of its production. 

In the last few years California has 
changed from a surplus-producing State 
to the position where 27 per cent of 
the requirements must be imported. The 
logical area from which to draw this 


27 per cent is the States adjoining Cali- - 
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fornia, where freight rates permit such 
movement, and where there is a slight 
surplus over local demand. 

It is simply, therefore, a problem of 
setting up an organization in these 
Southwestern States so that the supply 
may be shipped to meet the demand in 
an orderly fashion and in order that 
our market may be stabilized. 

The work of organization was carried 
on during the early months of 1924, and 
again during the latter part of the last 
year, after the foot and mouth disease 
epidemic had been brought under control. 

The contracts signed during this time, 
and representing between 85 and 90 per 
cent of the cattle in this area, were 
made effective by the board of directors 
of the California Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion on March 21, 1925, and the first 
sale of beef cattle under this program 
was actually made April 6, 1925. 

For this plan of marketing the States 
have been divided into districts. In 
charge of each district has been placed 
an employe of the association who is 
thoroughly qualified, and his duty it is 
to circulate constantly through his ter- 
ritory, to know feed conditions, the 
supply of cattle, their condition and 
quality, when and where they will be 
ready for market and in fact to know 
the cattle situation thoroughly at all 
times. 


This detailed information from each 
district is reported to the association 
headquarters. It is the duty of these 
men to grade, select and ship cattle 
according to instructions issued by the 
association. The cattle are sold on gov- 
ernment standard grading as to quality, 
thus making it possible to furnish the 
packer with the quality and number of 
cattle which meet his particular and in- 
dividual needs. 

This method of marketing cattle as 





outlined above, makes available at one 
source the information which it has 
previously been necessary for each of 
50 or more packers in California to 
obtain individually for themselves. Thus 
by eliminating 50 duplications of work 
and effort a material saving is accom- 
plished, which, we believe, will amount 
to somewhere between $700,000 and 
$800,000 annually, which can be returned 
to the producer in an increased price 
for his product. 

There is no question but what this 
method of marketing will not only stab- 
ilize the business for the producer, but 
also for the packer and everyone else 
connected with the industry. 

In order to finance this method of 
marketing, the association retains two 
per cent of the gross sales price as a 
deposit, the marketing to be done at 
cost, and any amount remaining in 
excess thereof is returned to the pr- 
ducer at the end of the year’s busi- 
ness. 

Under this plan the eattle are sold 
at the ranch, their value is determined 
according to their grade and quality 
and the producer knows the value of his 
product before it leaves his ranch. 

Each sale is a cash transaction. There 
is no pooling of the commodity. Each 
producer’s cattle are sold on their ow 
merits as to quality. Payment is made 
to the producer by the association 
promptly upon the delivery of the 
eattle and experience has shown that 
the average time is approximately 
seventy-two hours after the cattle leave 
the home ranch. 

The producer is given the right to 
name a minimum price which he will 
accept for his cattle, providing, of 
course, that such a minimum shall not be 
lower than the current market price 
being received by the association on the 
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same grade and quality of cattle. 

Before the contract for this market- 
ing plan was drawn, the entire program 
received the careful thought and study 
of the producers, packers, bankers and 
co-operative leaders of the State. 

We believe that it has their substan- 
tial support. The loyalty of the mem- 
bers is gratifying and the packers have 
shown their appreciation of this stabil- 
izing influence by the fact that we are 
now selling to 44 of the 56 packers in 
the State. Average daily business done 
by the association has increased steadily 
since the beginning. 

We believe that this method of mar- 
keting cattle will appeal to bankers as 
business men, because of the fact that 
the prime object of this organization 
js stabilization through the feeding of 
the market in an orderly manner. 

This plan of marketing is not only 
of benefit to the producer and packer 
but its benefits will also be reflected to 
the consumer in the way of a standard- 
ized product and the economies that 
obviously flow from the elimination of 
the necessity for charging prices that 
will protect against the losses neces- 
sarily a part of a highly fluctuating 
market. 

During the last 60 days there has 
been a decided improvement in the 
price of cattle in our Pacifie Coast 
markets. The California Cattlemen’s 
Association does not presume to take 
all the eredit for this advance in price, 
since we believe it is due to a combina- 
tion of economic conditions. Liquida- 
tion in cattle has been taking place for 
the last four years. 

Statistically we are now in a posi- 
tion where the supply of cattle has 
been reduced to a point where there is 
not an over-supply. Further liquida- 
tion is not only unjustifiable but con- 
ceivably might result in an _ under- 
supply which would forecast an un- 
sound enhancement of prices to the 
consumer. The last three years have 
shown increase in the per capita econ- 
sumption of beef in the United States. 

It is claimed, however, that the in- 
dividual acting independently is not ab!e 
to gain the proper benefits of these 
conditions, but that an organization rep- 
resenting better than 85 per cent of 
the product ean act as a stabilizing 
factor, and can gain the justifiable 
returns of economic conditions, to the 
end that a stabilized market will result, 
which will restore the industry to a 
reasonably profitable basis. 

We believe that this program for 
orderly marketing will render more 
sound the security of the financial in- 
stitutions loaning money on cattle. 

As in other co-operative marketing 
organizations, provision has been made 
whereby the producer may issue to the 
association as assignment mortgage 
covering the proceeds of the sale and 
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may thereafter issue assignment forms 
to be paid by the association out of the 
proceeds of sale of his cattle. 

This provides a means of obtaining 
credits in relatively small amounts and 
provides better and more easily ad- 
ministered collateral than has been the 
case in the past. 


The association acting as trustee for 
the funds terived from the safe of the 
member’s cattle, pays directly to the 
holder of an assignment order its face 
value, immediately following the sale 
of the eattle. 


Likewise in the ease of mortgaged 
cattle the association has provided itself 
with a complete mortgage record and 
provision is made whereby the mort- 
gagor, in agreement with the mortgagee, 
may file in writing with the association 
instructions as to the disposition, of 
funds resulting from the sale of his 
cattle. 


CANADA’S FARM WEALTH 
SHOWS BIG INCREASE 


Agricultural revenue of Canada last 
vear amounted in the aggregate to 
$1,453,368,000—an increase of $103,- 
000,000 over 1923. Field crops alone 
contributed nearly one billion dollars to 
this total, and dairy products $234,- 
000,000. As the land physically suit- 
able for agriculture is estimated to be 
about 300,000,000 acres, and as that 
under cultivation to field crops last year 
was only 57,852,000 acres, it follows 
that the potential agricultural resources 
of the country are very great. 

From the forest area of 1,200,000 
square miles, which the Dominion is es- 
timated to possess, products, in the 
form of logs, lumber, shingles, pulp, 
paper, ete., are annually being obtained 
to the value of $527,000,000. Every 
province except Prince Edward Island, 
is more or less rich in minerals, 
and, although extensive mineralized 
areas are yet to be prospected, let 
alone developed, the output of the past 
two years has had an annual average 
total value of $212,000,000. Canada’s 
fisheries, which both in extent and in 
quality of product are not surpassed 
by those of any other country, annually 
yield, according to the latest official fig- 
ures, a value of over $42,000,000. The 
water-powers of the country, which by 
the end of 1925 will be developing elec- 
trie energy to the extent of four million 
horsepower, have within the last decade 
or two become important revenue pro- 
ducers. Three years ago the electricity 
developed was valued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statisties at $82,328,000. 
But sinee then there has been an in- 
crease of approximately 25 per cent in 
the energy brought under development, 
so that the value of the electric power 
at present being generated in all proba- 
bility exceeds $100,000,000. 
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ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM AS 
A FINANCING PROBLEM 


Experiments on high power lines now under way 
in several farming communities to determine prac- 
ticability of plan and costs with increased use 


By W. H. HODGE 


Adveriising Manager, Byllesby Eng. & Manageme it Corporation 


| ers imagination can readily picture 
the manifold blessings which elee- 
tricity should bring to the American 
farm, but the problem of reaching the 
farmer with electric service is not one 
It is not 
is too in- 


of sentiment nor engineering. 
one of sentiment beeause it 
timately with dollars and 
cents—the necessity of the farmer to 
obtain service at reasonable rates, and 


concerned 


the necessity of the power companies 
to earn an adequate return on their 
investments. And it is not a problem 
of engineering, for if the electrical en- 
gineer were given an_ inexhaustible 
purse, he could extend service to every 
farm in America. 

The problem of rural e'ectrification 
is essentially one of financing, and in 
that respect it is as interesting to the 
banker as to the farmer and the power 
company. 

For a proper approach to this sub- 
ject of extending the benefits of elec- 
tricity to the farmer, it is necessary to 
eo back a little into the history of the 
movement. While it is true that some 
farms have been electrified for vears, 
it is equally true that no one has been 
sure this casual electrification has been 
satisfactory to any of the parties con- 
In some locatities, for instance, 
California, 
where the farmer uses electricity ex- 
tensively for irrigation pumping, the 
load and service conditions approximate 
those of the urban user; but 
such conditions do not prevail in the 


cerned. 
such as certain sections of 


power 


average case, and it is the average case 
and not the isolated exception, which 
must govern the study of this subject. 

During the winter of 1922-23, the 
Northern States Power Company, under- 
took to acquaint a number of farmers 
with the involved and_ to 
ascertain whether by working together 


problems 


with the farmers, these problems couid 
be solved. 

The advent of the transmission line, 
carrying electric energy from centrzl 
power stations to the smaller centers 
of population, would seem to have gone 
a long way toward simplifying the ques- 
tion of rural electrification, especially 
where the transmission line runs by the 
farmer’s door, or close to his home. 
To the farmer in front of whose house 
passes a transmission line, carrying an 
abundant supply of electric energy, it 
seems a small matter to tap that line, 
though the electrical engineer knows that 
between lines and 
the farmer’s home and barn lie problems 
seemingly insurmountable. 

The farmers were told that most of 
the transmission lines of the company 
are operated at 6600 volts. It was 
explained that to tap such a line to 
serve a single farm would mean the 
installation of equipment to reduce the 
voltage low enough for utilization on 
the farm and in the home, and that an 
installation of this kind would cost 
from $1,000 to $1,100; that further- 
more, in so tapping a high line of this 
voltage, for each kilowatt-hour of elec- 
tricity used by the farmer, two kilowatt- 
hours would be lost in the transformer, 
which must be kept continuously 
energized. Considering interest on the 
investment, depreciation, current losses, 
ete., it was proved that service furnished 
to the individual farmer in that way 
would be prohibitive in cost. In cities, 
the average number of customers to 
a mile of distributing line is fifty, while 
in rural sections the average per mile 
is less than three. In other words, it 
costs as much to serve three customers 
in the rural districts as to reach fifty in 
the city. ; 

All these facts the farmers were told. 


those transmission 


But they were told also that there are 
possibilities for making the individual 
farm customer a much larger consumer 
of electricity than his city brother, 
The Rural Lines Committee of the Na- 
tional Electrie Light Association has 
ascertained that there are opportu- 
nities for power development on the 
farms, and a agricultural 
experts have been working to develop 
proper electrically-driven equipment. 
There are six and one-half million farms 
in this country, and if each of these 
requires four horsepower, the total power 
requirements would be 26,000,000 horse- 
power. This equals the combined capa- 


corps of 


city of all steam generating stations in 
the electrical industry in 1922. As 
soon as an appreciable part of the 
farm power load can be made available 
to transmission line connection, the per- 
plexing problems of rural electrifica- 
tion will disappear, for as the farmer 
increases his use of electric energy, the 
cost per kilowatt-hour decreases. 

A site for a trial line to be built in 
accordance .with what seemed the like 
liest problem to succeed, was selected 
near Red Wing, Minnesota. Construe- 
tion was started in November, 1923, and 
eurrent was turned into the line on 
Christmas Eve, 1923. The line is 63 
miles in length, and there are nineteen 
possible customers, maintaining the ger- 
eral average of three to the mile. 

The cost of service from this line was 
figured to include interest, depreciation, 
maintenace, taxes and insurance on the 
investment in generating equipment 
necessary to supply the farmers 
demands, which were fixed at three kilo- 
watts per customer, and these same 
charges are made against the propor 
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tionate share of the transmission line 


from generating plant to substation. 
The farmer has his option of financing 
the rural line itself, together with the 
necessary small transformer in front of 
his house, or of letting the power com- 
pany finance it. If the farmer puts 
up the money and turns the line over 
to the company which must then stand 
the responsibility of maintenance, de- 
preciation, taxes and insurance, only 
these items appear as charges against 
the farmer. If the company puts up 
the money, the farmer is charged with 
these items, and also with interest on 
the actual investment in the line. 

In either case, the farmer builds the 
low voltage line from the road to his 
house, and the company pays for and 
installs the meter. To the fixed charges 
are added 75 cents a month per cus- 
tomer for meter reading, bookkeeping 
and “trouble shooting,” and 25 cents 
&month per customer for transformer 
losses. On the basis of the farmer 
financing the actual rural line, the fixed 
charges in the experimental case, pro- 
vided all possible customers participated, 
Was -$4.76 a customer per month. 
Where the company finances the entire 
project, the monthly fixed charges are 
$6.90. In the case of the Red Wing 
— the company constructed the 


The fixed charges having been taken 
tare of, the actual energy rate is low, 
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being 5 cents per kilowatt-hour for the 
first thirty, and 3 cents for all excess. 
Adding the energy cost to the fixed 
charges of 6.90 a month, the following 
table shows the cost to the farmer on 
a monthly basis: 


K.W.H. TOTAL COST K.W.H. 
MONTHLY RATE 
20 $ 7.90 39.5¢ 
30 8.40 28.0 
50 9.00 18.0 
75 9.75 13.0 
100 10.00 10.5 
200 13.50 6.7 
300 16.50 5.5 


Analysis of this table shows that the 
farmer who uses only a small amount 
of energy will find his rate per kilowatt- 
hour very high, but as utilization of 
current inereases, the kilowatt-hour 
cost drops precipitately. 

The advantages of electricity on the 
farm may be divided into three general 
classes: (1) convenience and safety in 
lighting the home and barn; (2) labor- 
saving for the farmer and his wife, in- 
cluding devices, which would merely 
ease their daily burdens but which would 
neither produce nor save money, and 
also devices that would preclude the 
necessity of hiring household help or 
assistants for the farmer; and (3) 
electrically driven and operated equip- 
ment that will actually save money and 
produce profits for the farmer. 

It is toward developing this third 
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class of business that efforts for the 
future are turning, for therein lies the 
solution of the difficulties confronting 
rural electrification. The farmer must 
be shown that only by using eleetric 
energy abundantly can he persuade the 
power plant to extend its lines to serve 
a elass of business hitherto proven to 
be unprofitable. Along similar lines 
to the Red Wing experiment, other in- 
vestigations are under way in all parts 
of the country, sponsored by co-oper- 
ative groups. The Red Wing case is 
cited as an example of the procedure 
that is being followed to determine the 
facts, simply beeause the writer happens 
to be familiar with the development 
of that project. Three years have been 
allotted as the experimental period and 
until that time expires, neither facts 
nor figures will be made public. 

The obvious advantage to society, and 
it is not merely a superficial one, is the 
improvement of living conditions on the 
farm. Besides the uses to which elec- 
tricity ean be applied in connection 
with farm chores, efficient and attractive 
lighting is installed in the home, 
washing machines and electric ranges, 
as well as ironing machines, vacuum 
cleaners and irons will come into use, 
and, most important of all, running 
water will be available. There is a 
kitchen sink and a bath room in every 
home on the Red Wing line. The best 
equipped city homes contain few con- 
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veniences that are not now to be found 
in this experimental rural community. 

The trend in recent years has been 
away from the farm and toward the 
large centers of population. Eleetri- 
city, with its concentration of power 
resources in and near large cities, with 
a resultant concentration of manufac- 
turing industries and large demands 
for labor, has been blamed by some for 
this condition. The introduction of 
electricity on a large seale into rural 
communities, however, may result in the 
hoped-for “return to the land,” with a 
beneficial diffusion of population and 
greater, or at more profitable, 
agricultural production. 


least 


General business conditions also may 
not depend entirely on the state of the 
farmer's finances, but when he is operat- 
ing his business at a profit, paying his 
bills promptly and investing money in 
permanent, useful equipment for his 
farm, the chances are that the banker, 
who is usually the first to note a 
slackening of the pace of business, will 
have little cause for anxiety. 


HOW FARMERS PROFITED 
ON CROPS LAST YEAR 


The average cost last year of pro- 
ducing wheat on 4,616 farms distributed 
fairly well over the country was $1.22 
per bushel, compared with an average 
sale value of $1.43 a bushel, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has announced. 

The average cost of the corn crop 
on 7,153 farms was 82 cents a bushel 
compared with a sale value of $1.10 a 
bushel, and the average cost of oats on 
3,£09 farms was 50 cents a bushel com- 
pared with a sale value of 57 cents a 
bushel. 

Reports from 284 cotton growers hav- 
ing average yields of 161 pounds of 
lint per acre show an average cost of 18 
cents a pound and an average sale price 
of 23 cents per pound. For potatoes 
in different the country 
average production costs were below the 
average selling price, but the margin 
was less than in 1923. . 

Costs include charges for labor of the 
farmer and his family, and a charge for 
the use of the land on a eash rental 
basis, so that where cost just equalled 


sections of 


the price received the farmer was paid 
for his time and his investment. The 
vields on the farms reporting were gen- 
erally higher than the average yields 
for the states reported by the Division 
of Crop and Livestock Estimates of the 
department. 

A comparison of production costs for 
1922, 1923 and 1924 shows that there 
was little difference in the average cost 
of producing an acre of corn on the 
total farms reporting for the three 
vears. The cost per bushel varied from 


66 cents in 1922 to 82 cents in 1924, ° 


whereas the value per bushel varied 
from 73 cents in 1922 to $1.10 in 1924. 


These figures are for ear corn and in 
some parts of the country unusually 
low vields and soft corn in 1924 pre- 
vented many farmers from having any 
corn for husking after filling their silos. 
The crop was also so poor in quality 
on some farms that it was fed from the 
shock without husking. Under such 
conditions, the Department points out, 
the figures are likely to be influenced to 
a greater extent by reports from farm- 
ers who were less affected by low yields 
and soft corn, than those whose crops 
were severely damaged. 

The acre cost of producing wheat on 
all farms reporting, varied from $19.68 
in 1922 to $21.88 in 1924. The bushel 
cost was practically the same for all 
three vears due to variations in vield, 
heing $1.23 in 1922, $1.24 in 1923, and 
$1.22 in 1924. The value of the wheat 
on these farms was $1.11 per bushel in 
1922, it was 99 cents in 1923, and $1.43 
in 1924. The 1924 wheat crop was the 
first for the three years when the re- 
ported value per acre was greater than 
the average cost per acre. : 

The average cost of producing an 
acre of oats varied from $17.40 in 1922 
to $18.93 in 1924. The average cost 
per bushel was 53 cents in 1922, it was 
52 cents in 1923, and 50 cents in 1924. 
The value reported was 48 cents per 
bushel in 1922, it was 49 cents in 1923, 
and 57 cents in 1924. 

There were no great differences in 
the 1925 and 1924 acre and bushel costs 
of producing potatoes in most of the 
districts classified. In the Northeastern 
division the 1924 average value re- 
ported for potatoes was 31 cents less 
per bushel than the 1923 value. The 
reported values in the early potato dis- 
tricts were somewhat lower in 1924 than 
in 1923, where the average 1924 value 
varied from $1.04 per bushel in the 
Eastern district to $1.51 in the South- 
eastern district, as compared with $1.15 
and $1.64 in 1923. 


Jersey Cattle Club Meets 

The fifty-seventh annual meeting of 
the American Jersey Cattle Club, held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, was well attended by breed- 
ers from every section of the country. 

The club secretary, R. M. Gow, re- 
ported that 51753 Jerseys had _ been 
registered in the past year. This es- 
tablished a new record for registra- 
tions for the Jersey breed. 


Assistant cashier H. D. Vaughan of 
the Citizens National Bank, Harlan, 
Kentucky, has resigned to accept the 
cashiership of the Pennington Gap 
Bank at Pennington Gap, Virginia. 
Mr. Vaughan will be succeeded by 
M. D. Ball of the Harlan National Bank, 
and B. F. Gross of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank will succeed Mr. Ball as 
assistant cashier at the Harland Na- 
tional. 
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URGE STANDARD GRADES 
FOR LIVESTOCK 


Use of standard market classes and 
grades for livestock is urged by the 
United States Department of Agrieul- 
ture as one means of reducing distriby- 
tion costs in the industry and of assist- 
ing the producer in learning the kinds 
of animals the market demands and 
why some bring more money than others, 

More than $10,000,000 worth of meet 
animals are sold daily in the United 
States. Nearly one-third of a million 
cattle, hogs, and sheep enter into this 
total. The production and marketing 
process is a complicated one, and the 
animals produced and marketed are of 
every description, weight, age, and con- 
dition of fatness. Some are grown and 
fattened on the farm or ranch which 
produces them; others change hands 
several times from birth to slaughter. 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine has 
indicated on several sinee 
assuming office that standardization is 
the crux of the agricultural marketing 
situation. Standardization in any in- 
dustry is a mark of progress, according 
to the Secretary’s views, and it is 
especially important in an industry s 
involved to the Secretary’s views, and it 
is especially important in an industry 
so involved as the livestock industry. 
For example, if a farmer to purchase 
a earload of feeder steers, the negotia- 
tions which he will need to make to 
obtain these steers will be greatly sim- 
plified if he and the owner have the 
same kind of cattle in mind when they 
speak of a certain grade. In other 
words, no one ean tell what “cattle” are 
worth, but the term “choice, medium- 
weight, feeder steers” may produce 
essentially the same picture in the minds 
of livestock men in all parts of the 
country if such a grade ean be clearly 
defined and generally accepted as 
standard. 

Standard market classes and grade 
are used by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies at 13 livestock markets for 
market reporting purposes, and have 
been giving satisfaction for a number 
of years. The standards are being 
offered to stockmen, shipping associa 
tions, and the trade as desirable 
standards, with the hope that ultimately 
a system of grading livestock at shipping 
points for market consignment or grad- 
ing at market prior to sale may be 
established. Such a system would 
ultimately make possib'e the sale of 
animals on a grade basis and should 
remove much of the uncertainty for 
producers from the present miscellaneous 
production and marketing practices. 


occasions 


Seventy-five thousand dollars will 
invested in the construction of a three 
story bank building for the First Ne 


tional Bank, Brookville, Ohio. It will 
be 45x99 feet of brick and steel om 
struction. 
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HE original International Exchange Bank Building, Washington, D. C., 
was built of brick. It was remodeled with Indiana Limestone used as a 
facing for the exterior. At an expenditure of about $15,000 a remarkable 
transformation of the old building was caused, and the value of the structure 
was increased at least $50,000. 


The cut stone contractors on the job placed the outside surfaces of the 
4” ashlar 5 inches from the existing brick facing, which allowed for filling the 
intervening space with cement and taking care of the brick work being out 
of plumb. Each piece of ashlar was thoroughly anchored to the brick work 
by galvanized iron anchors driven into the old wall and turned down into 
the stone, the space behind the stone being thoroughly grouted with cement 
mortar. Where the projecting courses occur, one course of brick was taken 
out, giving the stone an 8” bed; four on the stone, and four on the original 
wall, anchored between the top bed and the existing brick work. 


This is only one of many similar instances where successful remodeling with 
Indiana Limestone has greatly increased the value of an old structure, many times. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
' Box 783, Bedford, Indiana 


Service Bureaus in New York and Chicago 
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These booklets sent free on request: 
“The Story of Indiana Limestone”, 
“Indiana. Limestone Bank Build- 
ings’’, Distinctive Housesof Indiana 
Limestone”, “Indiana Limestone 
for School and College Buildings”. 
Portfolio of House Designs—soc. 


OS ST CN EERE RT CO EE 


Remodeled with Indiana Limestone International 


O. Harvey Miller, Architect Exchange Bank Building, 
, ‘ashington, D. C., 
before remodeling 
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DETAILS OF THE ST. PAUL 
REORGANIZATION PLAN 


Increased rates and higher revenues should dis- 
sipate most of the objections and result in a good 
market for the bonds, says National City Bank 


EORGANIZATION plans for the 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Company have been announced 
by Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and the Na- 
tional City Company, as reorganization 
managers and the plan has been ap- 
proved by the several protective com- 
mittees acting for the different classes 
of stocks and bonds affected. Opera- 
tion of the new plan for financing the 
St. Paul road is described in a nutshell 
by the National City Bank of New 
York, as follows: 

The object of the plan is to aecom- 
plish by agreement between the parties 
concerned such a readjustment as will 
affect three principal purposes, to-wit: 
(1) make provision for the bond issues 
due and of early maturity, (2) reduce 
the aggregate of fixed interest charges 
to a sum safely within net earnings, 
(3) give the company a margin of earn- 
ings and borrowing power to provide 
working capital and equipment and 
make necessary improvements now and 
as needed. 

The immediate cause of the receiver- 
ship was maturing bond issues aggre- 
gating about $48,000,000, due June 1, 
1925, but back of these are other issues 
of approaching maturities, making a 


NEW ST. PAUL FINANCING PLAN 


Undisturbed Bonds. . 

Timber Loan to be 5 goers 

Notes held by U. 
compromised or settled. 

Bonds to be exchanged. . 


S. Government to be paid, 


total from 1925 to 1934 of approxi- 
mately $240,000,000. The road failed 
to earn operating expenses, taxes, fixed 
charges, and deductions for sinking and 
other reserve funds in 1924 by about 
$1,868,606, had net earnings over these 
charges of $207,686 in 1923 and deficits 
in 1922 and 1921 of $6,143,168 and 
$11,070,609 respectively. 

The results in 1924 made an end 
of hopes that the approaching maturi- 
ties might be met without reorganiza- 
tion. Exeepting the underlying issues 
secured upon the most valuable divis- 
ions, the bonds were selling on the 
market at not much more than one- 
half their face values, and, of course, 
new obligations could not be sold under 
such conditions. 

Before the receivership proceedings 
were inaugurated, the board of direc- 
tors of the company had employed a 
well-known firm of railroad engineers 
to survey the properties and make a 
report upon conditions and prospects. 
The report estimated that the company 
would need over the next ten years an 
average of $17,580,000 per year for im- 
provements and new equipment, in order 
to keep the road in condition to render 


proper service. This requirement also 


Present 
Fixed 
Interest 
Charges 


, Present 
Capitalization 
$181,370,400 

2,200,000 


55,000,000 
230,950,796 


Fifty Year Five Per Cent Mortgage Gold Bonds. . 


Adjustment ~ aaa Bonds 
Preferred Stock . ; 


Common Stock 


*The amounts ies canted may be increased by the amount of any securities which may be issued in connection with 
Note of the Railway Company dated November |, 


the liquidation of the 6% 


115,931,900 
117,411,300 


$8,431,904 ** 


was a factor in determining the poliey 
adopted. 

The preferred and common stock had 
paid no dividends since September 1, 
1917, and without a reorganization jn- 
evitably would be wiped out by fore. 
closures. The junior bonds, or bonds 
secured upon branches and extensions 
whose value depends largely upon their 
being parts of the St. Paul system, were 
likewise interested in a reorganization 
which would hold the system together, 
relieve its financial embarrassment and 
make a fair adjustment of the necessary 
sacrifices among the several 
whose interests were in peril. 

The Debt Adjustment 

The capital invested in the company 
when the road went into the hands of 
receivers was represented by approxi- 
mately $470,000,000 of bonds and $233,- 
000,000 of stock. Of the bonds, $238, 
000,000 are left undisturbed by the re 
organization, for the reason that they 
are secured by various mortgages upon 
essential sections of the system, or upon 
equipment, and so well secured that their 
value is not dependent upon the reor- 
ganization. Their holders will continue 
to get their interest 


groups 


returns regularly 


Fixed 
Interest charges 
Giving Effect 
to Reorgani- 
zation Plan* 


$8,431,904 ** 


Capitalization 
Giving Effect 
to Reorgan- 
ization Plan* 


$181 ,370,400 


60,698,820 
230,950,796 
115,931,900 t+ 
117,411,300 


3,034,941 








$702,864,396 $21,836,793 


These amounts include the new securities issued for new money. 


**Ageregate of interest for full year at respective rates on principal amount of obligations outstanding June |, 


1920 held by the United States Government. 


$706,363,216 $il, 466,845 





1925. 


ttThis amount will be increased by the amount of Preferred Stock omens to be applied in settlement of general claim; 


against the Railway Company. 


{Taking no par value Common Stock at $100 per share. 
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and do not participate in these proceed- 


Next to these bonds, provision is made 
for a new First and Refunding mort- 

to provide for financing future 
capital expenditures. The authorized 
amount of bonds under this mortgage 
will be limited to twice the amount of 
the eapital stock, but none of these 
ponds are to be issued in the reorgani- 
zation. 

After the new mortgage just des- 
eribed, in order of security, comes a 
new closed mortgage for $60,698,820, 
to seeure new money, which is to be 
raised by assessments upon the holders 
of the outstanding issues of common 
and preferred stock, and set forth be- 
low. These bonds will bear 5 per cent 
interest and run fifty vears. 

Fourth in the rank of liens in a new 
closed mortgage for $230,950,796, which 
will represent all the outstanding bonds 
participate in the reorganization. These 
bonds will be surrendered by the hold- 
ers, who will receive in equal amounts 
an issue, to be known as Adjustment 
Bonds, limited to these exchanges. They 
will be income bonds, cumulative from 
January 1, 1930, with interest at 5 per 
eent and maturing January 1, 2000. 
This means that interest will be paid 
upon them only out of net income re- 
maining after all prior claims have been 
discharged. If nothing is left they get 
rothing, but after January 1, 1950, the 
daim for interest will be cumulative 
from year to year and be a first charge 
upon income after interest upon all the 
issues named above has been met, and 
coming ahead of dividends on the pre- 
ferred and common stock. 

Through this conversion of bonds now 
calling for fixed interest payments, into 
inoome bonds, upon which interest is 
to be paid only as earned, the fixed 
charges of the company will be reduced 
by over $10,000,000 and its eredit cor- 
respondingly strengthened. The hold- 
ets who make this exchange are com- 
pensated in some degree by the fact 
that the new bonds will pay 5 per cent 
when the company is able to pay it, 
Whereas the bonds they are surrender- 
ing call for only 4 or 4% per cent, and 
4 events have shown they have not been 
sure of getting that. A cumulative 
sinking fund for the retirement of 
these bonds is to be created at the rate 
of % per cent per annum commencing 
April 1, 1936, payable only out of net 
meome after payments of full eumula- 
tive interest. 


Stock Assessment 

Preferred stock now outstanding will 

exehangeable, share for share, for 
new preferred stock, subject to the con- 
dition that the holder shall pay $28 per 

re into the treasury, for which, how- 
ever, he will receive also $24 in the new 

per cent fifty-vyear mortgage bonds 
last deseribed above. 


Common stock now outstanding will 
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field men. 





1st Wisc. Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE 


be exchangeable, share for share, for 
new common stock, upon payment of 
$32 per share, for which will be given 
also $28 in bonds of the same issue 
distributed in like manner to the pre- 
ferred stockholders. The new common 
stock will be without a fixed -par, issued 
only in exchange for the old common. 

The assessment in both eases is pay- 
able one-half on eall on thiréy days’ 
notice after the plan is declared opera- 
tive, and the balanee with interest at 
6 per cent on, or at the option of the 
holder at any time before, February 1, 
1927. 

The new preferred stock will have 
preference only up to 5 per cent per 
annum; after that the common will 
receive a like amount, and both classes 
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SELLING 


N the re-saleof securities, we are fully aware of © 
the fact that there are obstacles to be overcome | 
if real success is to be attained. Our field repre- 
sentatives are experienced bank men—they know 
the many advantages of bank-bond distribution 
and how to stress these advantages—and in 
many instances have assisted materially in the 
development of profitable bond departments. 
Effective ideas and plans for winning interest i} 
in bonds and for actually creating sales, methods- 
for organizing effective bond-selling units and 
practical suggestions for efficient departmental 
organization are at your disposal, through these 
| 


As a profitable bond department must-neces- 
sarily link with an effective sales organization, we 
feel that this service is of incalculable value. 


Write for pamphlet outlining the scope 
of our Investment Service for bankers. 


BANK SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Hyney, Emerson & Co. 


39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


118-120 Burdick Arcade 
KALAMAZOO | 
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will share equally in any further dis- 
tribution. The perferred will have 
equal voting rights with the common. 

Authority is given to raise the pres- 
ent issue of preferred stock from $115,- 
931,900 to $200,000,000, in part for the 
purpose of effecting certain proposed 
settlements with creditors, the remainder 
to remain in the treasury for future 
corporate purposes. 

These assessments upon the prefer- 
red and common stocks are caleulated 
to supply the company with $70,032,548 
new money, out of which and by ap- 
propriation of the newly-authorized 
preferred stock it is proposed to dis- 
charge a debt of approximately $55,- 
000,000 to the United States, and cer- 
tain minor debts, together with reor- 













74 


ganization expenses, ete. 

The debt to the United States is now 
secured by the pledge of something 
$90,000,000 of company bonds, 
which will be released by the payment 
of the notes. 

If the plan goes into effect the new 
and old capitalization will compare as 
shown in Fig. I. 

This is the plan in its essential fea- 
tures. The principal features are the 
change of a large part of the bonded 
debt from fixed interest returns to an 
income basis, the assessment of stoek- 
holders for new money to pay off the 
debt to the government, and the pro- 
vision for a new mortgage for future 
financing. The new income bonds, ex- 
cept for the fact that they have a ma- 
turity date 75 years hence, are practi- 
eally a first preferred stock, and for 
this reason all of the new preferred and 
common stock will be pooled for five 
vears under a voting trust agreement, 
to be voted by five trustees, three of 
whom will be named by the bondhold- 
ers’ committee, one by the preferred 
stockholders’ committee, and one by the 
common stockholders’ committee. Five 
vears covers the time until the income 
bonds become cumulative. 

The proposed capitalization in the 
aggregate is but slightly larger than the 
old, the proceeds of the new bond issue 
taken .by the stockholders nearly all 
going to pay off other debts. The ex- 
penses of reorganization are covered 
by that part of the contribution from 
the stockholders for which new seeuri- 
ties are not issued. There is no “water” 
in the reorganization. No outstanding 
issues have been sealed down. The 
stockholders will have to continue with- 
out dividends until they are earned and 
the, holders of the junior bonds will 
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have to go without interest until it is 
earned, but it is to be considered that 
something worse is in store for both 
without reorganization. 

Fixed interest under this 
plan will aggregate $11,466,000, while 
earnings of the company in 1924, avail- 
able for interest, were $17,529,000. 
Therefore it appears reasonably certain 
that interest aeeruing on the bonds is- 
sued for the stock assessments will be 
paid, and a large part of the interest 
on the adjustment bonds will be earned 
from the first. 

Outlook for the Reorganized Company 

If the reorganization takes place as 
planned, the future of the company de- 
pends upon the future of the territory 
which it serves, the development of 
traffic and reasonable rate regulation. 
The territory has great possibilities of 
development, and when it is reealled 
that all of our transcontinental lines 
have passed through a similar experi- 
ence, with the exception of the Great 
Northern, there is every reason to ex- 
pect that the St. Paul, which has a 
larger mileage than any of the others in 
the rich territory of the Middle West, 
will eventually make as good a showing 
as the others. 

Such opposition as has developed to 
the reorganization plan is based in the 
main, upon the contention that the 
troubles of the St. Paul road have 
been due to inadequate freight rates, 
and that no receivership would have 
been necessary if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had allowed the 
Western roads to charge rates which 
would yield results commensurate with 
those obtained by roads in other parts 
of the country. There is much reason 
in the argument for higher rates in that 
territory, but it will not lose any of its 


charges 
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force if the reorganization is effected, 
for the investment in the road will re. 
main the same and be none the less ep. 
titled to a just return. 

Increased rates and higher revenyes 
will dissipate most of the objections to 
the plan. When the adjustment bonds 
are established on a regular interest 
paying basis the returns will be higher 
than on the old bonds, and they may 
be expected to command at least as high 
a market price as could be expected for 
the latter under the most favorable con- 
ditions possible. The assessments on 
the stock will be for the benefit of the 
stock, giving the company a better eapi- 
tal structure, with means at its com- 
mand for supplying its eapital needs 
in the future and, moreover, are largely 
covered by the bonds issued as direet 
compensation. 


ADVANCES IN BOND 
PRICES INDICATED 


“Continued ease in money, growing 
seareity of new offerings, strengthening 
bond prices—this, briefly, summarizes 
prevailing conditions in the bond mar- 
ket,” is the view expressed by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Ine., in its quarterly bond 
offering booklet. 

Indications point toward a continua- 
tion of these tendencies, the review 
states, perhaps in even more pro- 
nounced degree than has been evident 
during the past several months. 

Commerce and business, while not 
buoyant, are fairly active. With an 
abundance of credit for deserving en- 
terprises, labor and transportation con- 
ditions favorable, caution everywhere 
evident against over-commitments in 
buying, crop conditions promising and 
the political outlook sound, there ap- 
pears reason for confidence in the out- 
look for established industries of sea- 
soned earning record. 

The bonds of such companies are all 
the more attractive because their price 
level, despite some advanees, still re 
mains under that of corporate securities 
of the same grade in other lines. 

With demand active and the supply 
questionable, there is good reason t0 
anticipate continuing firmness in the 
prices of sound public utility bonds 
No better evidence of the continued 
popularity of the utilities could be ad- 
vanced than the fact that over a third 
of all the corporate securities issued it 
the first four months of 1925 were pub 
lie utility securities. Despite the huge 
total of such offerings in this period 
($697,005,925), prices have _ beet 
strongly maintained because of a 
equally active demand. The demand 
still continues, but there is a question 
whether the supply will keep pace with 
it. The April totals of public utility 
offerings, for instance, contrary to the 
earlier trend, were under those of last 
year. 
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Diminished volume coupled with a 
very active demand for tax-exempt se- 
eurities on the part of both large in- 
¢itutional and individual investors has 
naturally strengthened prices over for- 
mer levels. While the total financing 
in the first four months of 1925 very 
largely exceeded that of the correspond- 
ing period of 1924, the total of tax- 
exempt issues—municipal, farm loan 
and United States possessions—was 
under last year’s total for the same 
period. 

It is significant, however, that despite 
the greatly increased value of tax ex- 
emption since the wan, the yields of tax- 
exempt bonds still remain above those 
of pre-war levels. 


WILSON REORGANIZATION 


PLAN IN ACTION 

The plan of reorganization of Wilson 
& Co., Inc. has been declared operative. 
Although the plan was submitted to the 
holders of securities and stocks of the 
company only slightly over two months 
ago, holders of 99 per cent of the bank 
debt and commercial paper to be ad- 
justed under the plan and holders of 
more than 85 per cent of the convertible 
bonds, more than 75 per cent of the 
preferred stock and more than 65 per 
cent of the common stock have assented 
tothe plan. Frank O. Wetmore, chair- 
man of the board of The First National 
Bank of Chicago, and Harold Stanley, 
president of Guaranty Company of New 
York, respectively chairman and 
chairman of the reorganization ecom- 
mittee, announced that this prompt re- 
spotise has made it possible to declare 
the plan operative earlier than was ex- 
pected. 

In order that all holders of securi- 
ties and stocks to be adjusted under 
the plan may have ample opportunity 
to deposit their securities and stocks, 
the time within which deposits will be 
reeived without penalty has been ex- 
tended to July 15, 1925. After that 
date the reorganization committee will 
be in a position to devote its entire 
attention to the work of organizing the 
new company and arranging for the 
lifting of the receivership. It is hoped 
that by the end of the summer this 
work will be well under way and that 
the receivership ean be lifted early in 
the Fall, in which ease one of the 
largest industrial receiverships of  re- 
tent years will have been terminated in 
but little more than a year after the 
‘ppointment of the receivers. 


UTILITY SALES NOW 
$5,000,000 DAILY 
What constitutes perhaps the most 
Temarkable record in the annals of cor- 


porate financing in this country was 
revealed in a statement by H. C. Abell 


vice 


of New York, president of the Ameri- 
fan Gas Association, showing that dur- 
ing the first four months of this year 
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‘Can You Afford to 
Forget Your Investments 


a 


A VITAL FACTOR TO THE INVESTOR 


OW much is it costing you in ease of 
mind, in dollars subtracted from your 
business, or in the comfortable enjoyment 
of life, to carry an investment which must 
be vigilantly watched? 


Even though this cannot be computed, 
and even though every individual case is 
different, stiH the results, if we could de- 
termine them, might be astounding. 


You can secure an investment which will 
add to your enjoyment of life, give you 
more hours to spend with your business, 


and put your mind at ease as to your 
accumulated savings, through buying Real 
Estate Bonds. 


Baird & Warner bonds offer such an invest- 
ment, so that the question now resolves 
itself into the matter of whether you can 


Estate Bonds. 





afford not to take advantage of such ser- 
vice, and purchase Baird & Warner Real 


There are convincing arguments of safety 
in every issue offered by Baird & Warner. 


BAIRD & WARNER 


INC. 
FOUNDED 1855 


BONDS AND MORTGAGES 


134 S. LA SALLE STREET 


TEL. CENTRAL 1855 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





the American people had invested in 
the securities of publie service com- 
panies at the almost unbelievable rate 
of $5,000,000 a day, $212,000 an hour 
or $3,500 a minute, Sundays and holi- 
days included. 

According to Mr. Abell, the most ae- 
curate data available shows that $611,- 
000,000 of new money was obtained by 
the public service companies from 
the sale of securities to employes, cus- 
tomers and the general publie from 
January 1 to April 30, 1925. With a 
continuation of this present rate of new 
financing, he estimates that approxi- 
mately $1,825,000,000 will have been ob- 
tained by the gas, electric light and 
power, street railway, water, telephone 
and telegraph companies in 1925. 
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New Record in Group Insurance 

What is characterized as the largest 
transaction in the history of life in- 
surance is a $150,000,000 policy which 
the Prudential Insurance Company has 
issued to cover approximately 60,000 
employes of the Louisville & Nashville 
railroad and two allied lines, the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis and the 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis. 

The poliey, which becomes effective 
July 1, is the largest ever placed on a 
single group of lives. This fact has 
served to focus attention on the amaz- 
ing development of the group insurance 
idea in the last decade. It is authorita- 
tively stated that more than 2,000,000 
lives are now insured under some form 
of the group insurance plan. 





Electrical Refrigeration 


The oppertunities in 


this rapidly growing 


industry, with special relation to 


Kelvinator Corporation 


are discussed in a pamphlet report which we will 


send to investors 


upon written application. 


NOYES & JACKSON 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway 
New York 


FOREIGN ISSUES LEAD 
NEW FINANCING 


With no indications of an_ earty 
speeding up in general business which 
might force up money rates, and with 
the volume of new financing still con- 
siderably restricted, the stage seems set 
for the maintenance of bond prices at 
or near their present levels for some 
time to come, according to the current 
letter of the National City Bank of New 
York. 

“The market for United States seeuri- 
ties has been particularly strong,’ con- 
tinues the National City Bank. “The 
Treasury 444s of 1952 and 4s of 1954 
both sold at new high levels for all 
time, while the Liberty 414s of 1938 
equalled their previous high. Funds 
released for investment through redemp- 
tion by the Treasury Department of 
$400,000,000 United States 414 per cent 
notes doubtless had considerable to do 
with this market strengthening, inas- 
much as only $125,000,000 of new One- 
Year 3 Per Cent Certificates were of- 
fered to take their place. 

“In the field of new financing, inter- 
est centers on foreign issues, the prin- 
cipal new offerings during the month 
being $30,000,000 Norway 5%s due 
June 1, 1965, offered at 9634 to yield 
5.70 per cent; $50,000,000 Belgian 
Sinking Fund 7s due June 1, 1955, of- 
fered at 98 to yield 7.15 per cent; and 
$45,000,000 Argentine Sinking Fund 
6s due June 1, 1959, offered at 96 to 
yield over 6.75 per cent. A comparison 
of present yields on good foreign bonds 
with the general run of yields on the 
better domestic issues, soon makes evi- 
dent that the big income opportunities 
at present lie in securities from abroad. 
The rapidity with which new foreign 
offerings are being absorbed indicates 
that keen investors are not slow to eapi- 
talize these income advantages, but there 
are still thousands of investors for 
whom good foreign bonds might play 
a profitable part in a broad scheme of 


208 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 


diversification. This income differential 
is sure to narrow down as the market 
for foreign issues in this country widens 
and as financial conditions grow easier 
in Europe. It is the opinion of many 
bankers that investors who hesitate to 
enter the foreign field today will look 
back years hence and wonder at their 
lack of courage. Sound foreign issues 
sponsored by syndicates which can ob- 
tain broad distribution and maintain 
a satisfactory market are receiving 
more attention from experienced in- 
vestors today than ever before.” 


DETERMINING PROPORTION 
OF FUNDS FOR SECONDARY 
RESERVES 
(Continued from page 18) 
other words, there not only must be 
provision to safely care for depositors’ 
funds and for the reasonable credit de- 
mands of the community, but the assets 
of every institution must be so invested 
that they will be definitely available at 
the time, in the volume, and under the 
circumstances prescribed by the liabil- 

ities of each institution. 

In the majority of banks it is found 
that only a part of the deposits are 
represented by time certificates and 
savings accounts, and the remainder by 
demand, commercial or checking ac- 
counts. Usually there is ample justi- 
fication for regarding time deposits as 
more dependable in character and less 
active daily liability than in the ease 
of demand deposits, this difference 
being emphasized by the reserve ratios 
prescribed in each case by the majority 
of banking laws. Communities of dif- 
ferent character, however, radically af- 
fect this point of view. A prepon- 
derant number of salaried people, de- 
pendent upon railroad activity, for in- 
stanee, will exert an arbitrary influence 
upon such ratios with the result that 
savings accounts of that nature are not 
as dependable for an indefinite future 
period as are those maintained by a 
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population which has a substantial and 
more or less permanent invesment jp 
the community. These factors must be 
taken into consideration in determining 
the normal amount of fluctuation jy 
demand deposits, as well as the prob. 
able amount of fluctuation under ex. 
traordinary circumstances, when it js 
being determined what percentage of 
these funds are to be invested, and 
when plans are being made for the 
asset side of the institution. 

In this connection the general state. 
ment may be made that legal reserves 
consisting of cash and exchange, will 
seldom fall below 10 per cent of de. 
posits and, more likely, will be main- 
tained at an average of 15 per cent or 
more. Supplementing these primary 
legal requirements, there may well be 
a quick reserve, second only to eash 
itself in liquid character, and main- 
tained not only for the purpose of 
direct protection against  fluetnating 
demands, but also in order that a 
smaller cash reserve can be carried and 
the earning power of the institution 
improved without impairing its posi- 
tion. While the character and quality 
of a quick reserve fund will var 
widely in keeping with controlling fae- 
tors in each institution, it may be placed 
at approximately 10 per cent of de- 
posits. Such an assortment, therefore, 
creates a normal minimum of 20 per 
cent of deposits in cash and quick 
assets. 

When the conservative reserve re 
quirements from the standpoint of 
daily operations, have been satisfied in 
this manner, consideration may then be 
given to the demand for credit in the 
local community. The bulk of these 
demands will be in the form of notes, 
maturing in not to exceed 180 days, 
and a part at least will be eligible for 
rediscount in the Federal Reserve. It 
is to be expected that every bank, as a 
matter of policy or expediency, will 
acquire a nominal amount of paper 
which will not be eligible for rediscount, 
but at the same time it must be granted 
that this special type of home demand 
will not, or at least should not, be per- 
mitted to attain any large volume. 


The banks which, in my opinion, are 
following the best practice, hold loans 
and discounts of this nature to approx 
mately 55 to 60 per cent of their total 
resources, of which at least a reasol- 
able partis of the character, and made 
under conditions to enable it to qualify 
readily for rediscount purposes. This 
need not be done with any definite et 
pectation of rediscounting, but com 
servative management of every banking 
institution necessarily dictates constant 
observance of the possibility of uner 
pected requirements, and the need of 
reliable outlets in the face of such a 
cumstances. 

Having given consideration to pr 
mary reserves which are accounted for 
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in Cash and Due from Banks, quick 
reserve and local loans and discounts, 
the remainder may be considered as 
available for secondary reserve invest- 
ment. 

Literally, a secondary reserve should 
be considered as a fund safely in- 
vested in assets of a stable character, 
subject to a minimum of fluctuating 
influences, having a dependable outlet 
under all reasonable conditions at a 
price level that may be considered fair 
in view of interest rates and the busi- 
ness cycle prevailing at the time such 
liquidation is undertaken. 

This definition is perhaps a little 
more broad-gauged than that accepted 
in many quarters, but it is essentially 
the only correct definition for secon- 
dary bank reserves, because these re- 
serves should be considered the line of 
secondary defense in meeting liabilities 
after the greatest possible use has been 
made of primary or quick reserves, and 
maximum contraction of loans and dis- 
counts. 


MAKING COMMERCIAL PAPER 
PASS THE ACID TEST 
(Continued from page 37) 

ordinary investigation. 

Since the banker has a primary in- 
terest in bank balances it is but natural 
that when the committee is selecting 
its commercial paper it looks well into 
this angle of the risk’s financial posi- 
tion. When they find a coneern with 
current assets of nearly a million dollars 
with but $9,000 or $12,000 eash_ bal- 
ances they are naturally skeptical of 
its working capital position even if the 
current ratio is better than two for one. 

In one of two eases there was a de- 
cine of 20 per cent in eash balances 
over a period of one year as shown by 
the corporation balance sheet. This is 
astrong indication that the concern was 
slipping, and the committee feels its 
Way cautiously before committing itself 
in a selection of such an offering. The 
chart shows that there were two re- 
jections made out of 50 offerings be- 
cause of existing low, and inadequate 
bank balances. 

When a bank investigates a name for 
the purchase of commercial paper one 
of the primary requisites in making the 
decision is that of securing adequate 
bank checkings. There were two cases 
m the analysis where refusals were 
made by the discount committee be- 
tause the firms making the offerings 
did not have strong enough banking 
fonnections. This made it impossible 
tor the committee to get sufficient in- 
formation of what might be called pro- 
fessional or technical nature upon which 
'0 form an aceurate opinion of the risk. 
Then, too, the purchaser of commercial 
Paper feels that it is essential that 
Mhere he a well rounded program to 
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A Specialized Service 


for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 
more than sixty years of experience is offered by 


~ 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


and provides complete facilities for active and 
inactive accounts, collections, bill-of-lading 
drafts, investments, letters of credit and foreign 


exchange transactions. 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 


Combined Resources exceed $400,000,000.00 








supply additional short term operating 
funds, loeally, for seasonal borrowings. 

Another refusal was due to the faet 
that the corporation making the offer- 
ing showed outstanding commercial 
paper far in excess of bank lines. This 
would indieate that the concern was 
possibly not securing sufficient funds 
through direct from its 
local banks, and might be in an ex- 
tended position, and 
paper issuance as a 
possible predicament. For this reason 
the discount committees of banking 
houses favor the well balanced financial 
program in its selections of names, 
and fights shy of any abnormalities in 
operation or significant ratios which 
might be concealed beneath a_ hidden 


borrowings 


using excessive 
way out of a 
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weakness. 

Last of all, when we have the ques- 
tion of safety disposed of we have the 
consideration of the financial return on 
the investment. How much is the rate? 
That is the question. 

Out of 50 cases only one rejection 
was made because the rate was too low. - 
This would indicate that the bankers 
looked first of all to the margin of 
safety, and considered the yield as sec- 
ondary. When all the faetors have been 
weighed in the safe selection of com- 
mercial paper it is but natural that the 
banker should be desirous of securing 
the going market rate, and rejects of- 
ferings which are not advantageously 
situated with respect to the market rate 
of commercial paper offerings. 
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STONE—LABOR LEADER 
FINANCIER, DIES 


Warren Stanford Stone, president of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers and manager of its extensive 
financial interests in banks, and other 
business ventures, died in Cleveland on 
June 12th. ; 

His rise was from that of a farm boy 
and fireman on a railroad to a $25,000- 
a-year position as head of the inter- 
national union, and manager of its huge 
financial system involving $150,000,000 
in resources. 

In 1903 Mr. Stone was elected grand 
chief of the brotherhood, holding this 
position until 1924, when a new office, 
president of all the brotherhood activ- 
ities, was created and which he was 
elected to fill. 

He presented the plan for an en- 

gineers’s co-operative bank which was 
opened in November, 1920 with a capital 
of $500,000. Three years later the re- 
sources of this institution had increased 
to $25,000,000. 
- Gradually other banks were estab- 
lished throughout the country, all under 
the control of the brotherhood, and in 
addition a substantial interest was 
secured in the Empire Trust Company 
of New York. 

He next conceived the Brotherhood 
Holding Company, which was incorpo- 
rated in 1922 for $1,000,000, the stock 
being sold entirely to engineers. A 
year later the Brotherhood Investment 
Company was incorporated with a 
capital of $10,000,000. 


Name Seaboard Cashier 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
dirctors of the Seaboard National Bank 
of New York, C. C. Fisher, assistant 
cashier, was appointed cashier. Mr. 
Fisher commenced his banking career 
with the Seaboard in June 1897 and 
was appointed assistant cashier in 
January 1916. CC. Howard Marfield, 
vice president and cashier, will continue 
as vice president. Messrs. Cornelius J. 
Murray, F. Rogers Parkin and Herman 
G. Place, assistant cashiers, were ap- 
pointed assistant vice presidents. 
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F. E. GUNTER HEADS 
LIBERTY CENTRAL 


The board of directors of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company of St. Louis 
elected F. E. Gunter president. Mr. 
Gunter purchased the stock of J. L. 
Johnston and his father, J. T. M. Johns- 
ton. W. N. Bemis, who was serving as 
tempovary president since last March, 
and the board of directors of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company, have been can- 
vassing for some time to secure an ex- 
perienced banker to head the institution. 

Mr. Gunter was born near Europa, 
Mississippi, on January 20, 1879, and 
is a graduate of Millsaps College. He 
has served as vice president of the 
Merchants Bank & Trust Company, 
Jackson, Mississippi, and as chairman 
of the board of bank commissioners of 
the State of Mississippi. In 1918 he 
served as War Savings Director of that 
state. He became vice president of the 
Canal-Commercial Trust & Savings 
Bank in 1918, and was, until his ap- 
pointment with the Liberty Central 
Trust Company, executive vice pres- 
ident and director of that institution. 
He has been very active in civie, bank- 
ing and business interests in the City 
of New Orleans and is a member of the 
board of directors of several companies. 


W. R. Green, vice president and 
comptroller of the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, was elected president 
of the Ohio Bankers Association. Last 
year he was vice president of the state 
organization and the year before chair- 
man of the administrative board. 


















H. H. POWELL 


CELEBRATES HIS GOLDEN 
BANKING ANNIVERSARY 


To commemorate the golden anniver 
sary of the banking service of H. 7 
Powell, vice president of The Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, a group 
of senior officers of the organization 
tendered him a surprise dinner recently 
at the University Club. 




















Mr. Powell began his banking career 
exactly 50 years ago as a junior clerk 
in the old Importers and Traders Ne 
tional Bank. In 1893 he became 
assistant cashier of the Importers ani 
Traders and nine years later was named 
cashier. As president in 1923, Me 
Powell was active in the negotiation 
incident to the successful merger of bt 
bank with the Equitable. Since then & 
has been a vice-president of the cot 
bination. 


















Willis Brindley, assistant vice preé 
ident of the Washington Mutual Sar 
ings Bank, Seattle, Washington, wil 
handle the bank’s advertising and pt § 
lie relations. 







Clifford H. Grey, formerly of Dixon. § 
Tilinois, was recently elected cashier 
the South Side Trust and Savings Bash 
of Peoria. He was formerly assistatl! 
cashier of the bank. 
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ALABAMA 


DD. P. Bestor President, First National 
Bank, Mobile. 

Sam C. King, Vice Pres 
Bank of Ensley, Ensley. 
Henry T. Bartlett, Vice Pres. American 
Trust & Savings Bank, Birmingham. 


& Cashier, 


ARKANSAS 


W. H. Johnson, Vice Pres.. Merchants 
National Bank, Fort Smith. 

J. D. Wells. Cashier, Randolph County 
Bank, Pocahontas. 

Robert E. Wait, Little Rock. 
Walter S. Pettit, Cashier, Citizens 
National Bank, Harrison. 


CALIFORNIA 


J. E. Huntoon, President, The Peo- 
ples Bank, Sacramento. 

W. E. Wilcox, Vice Pres. & Cashier, 
Anglo & london-Paris National Bank, 
San Francisco. 

Frederick H. Colburn, 628 Mills Bldg., 
San Francisco. 

C. L. Smith, Anglo California Trust 
Co., San Francisco. 


COLORADO 


R. W. Joslyn, Cashier, Mercantile 
Bank & Trust Co., Boulder 

M. H. Crissman, Cashier, First Nat'l 
Bank, Paonia. 

Paul Hardey, Vice Pres. & Cashier, 
Drovers National Bank, Denver. 

F. A. Bullock, Cashier, Farmers State 
Bank, Brighton. 


DELAWARE 
Walter W. Hynson Cashier, Fruit 
Growers National Bank, Smyrna. 
Haldeman C. Stout, Vice Pres., 


Industrial Trust Co., Wilmington. 
Davis M. Hillegas, Secy., Equitable 
Trust Co., Wilmington. 


COUNTRY BANKS OF GEORGIA 
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urer 


R. B. Dixon, President. Citizens Bank, 
West Point. 

C. E. Martin, Vice Pres., Citizens 
Bank, Fort Valley. 

M. L. Lee, Cashier, Moultrie Banking 
Co., Moultrie. 

L. R. Adams, Vice Pres., 
State Bank, Atlanta. 


Georgia 


IDAHO 


J. 8. Russell, President, Citizens Bank 
& Trust Co., Pocatello. 

A. V. Chamberlin, Vice Pres., Ameri- 
can Trust Co., Coeur d’ Alene. 

J. 8. St. Clair, Vice Pres., Boise City 
National Bank, Boise. 

Guy H. Shearer, President, 
National Bank, Filer. 


First 


ILLINOIS 
C. W. Boyden Vice Pres., Farmers 
State Bank, Sheffield. 
W. B. Crawford. Vice Pres., West 
Frankfort Bank & Trust Co., West 
Frankfort. 
M. A. Graettinger, 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago. 
John H. Grier. Asst. Cashier, First 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 


IOWA 


Emil Webbles, President, First Iowa 
State Trust & Savings Bank, Burling- 


Bank, Mapleton. 
Liberty Bldg... 
A.E 


ton. 
C. C. Jacobsen, President, First State 
Frank Warner, 430 
Des Moines. 

=. Hindorff, Cashier, Jasper County 
Savings Bank, Newton. 





KANSAS 


George A. Rogers, President, The 
Abilene National Bank. Abilene. 

W. M. Price, President, The Lyon 
County State Bank, Emporia. 

W. W. Bowman, Topeka. 

G. W. Nimocks, President, The Bank 
of Scandia, Scandia. 


MARYLAND 
H. D. Baker, President, 
National Bank, Frederick. 
J. H. Hopkins, Jr.. President, Cecil 
National Bank, Port Deposit. 


Citizens 


Chas. Hann. Merchants National 
Bank, Baltimore. 
Wm. Marriott, Cashier, Western 


National Bank, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Arthur B. Chapin, Vice Pres., 
can Trust Co., Boston. 

Myron F. Converse, Treas., Worcester 
Five Cents Savings Bank. Worcester. 
G. W. Hyde, P. O. Box 394. Boston. 
Josiah H. Giflord, Vice Pres., Mer- 
chants National Bank, Salem. 


Ame ri- 
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MICHIGAN 


Fred S. Case President, First Nat'l 
Bank. Sault Ste. Marie. 

*Gus Hill, Vice Pres., First National 
Bank, Port Huron. 

FE. R. Morton, Vice Pres. & Cashier, 
City National Bank, Battle Creek. 
Mrs. H. M. Brown,723 Ford Buiiding, 
Detroit. 

Frank W. Merrick, Vice Pres., Pigeon 
State Bank, Pigeon. 





MISSISSIPPI 


J. B. Stirling, President, First Nat'l 
Bank, Jackson. 

©. B. Taylor, Vice Pres., Merchants 
Bank & Trust Co., Jackson. 

George B. Power, Capital National 
Bank Bldg., Jackson 

N. H. Crenshaw, Vice Pres. & Cashier, 
Bank of Baldwyn, Baldwyn. 


MISSOURI . 


E. E. Amick, Vice Pres., First National 
Bank, Kansas City. 

W. W. Pollock, President, 
Missouri Trust Co., Mexico. 
W. F. Keyser, Sedalia. 
Edward Buder, Vice Pres. & Treas, 
Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis. 


North 


NEVADA 


E. E. Ennor, Cashier, First National 
Bank, Elko. 

Chas. W. Mapes, President Washoe 
County Bank, Reno. 

L. 8. Reese, Asst. Cashier, Farmers 
& Merchants National Bank, Reno. 
Geo. F. Willis, Cashier, Lyon County 
Bank, Yerington. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


W. H. McCarten, Cashier, Lancaster 
National Bank, Lancaster. 

Harry L. Additon, Vice Pres. & 
Cashier, Merchants National Bank, 
Manchester. 

R. H. ‘Spaulding, Cashier, Pemige- 
wasset National Bank, Plymouth. 


NEW JERSEY 


Frank C. Ferguson, President, Union 
Trust-Hudson County National Bank, 
Jersey City. 

Walter E. Robb, President, Burlington 
City Loan & Trust Co., Burlington. 
Wm. J. Field, President, Commercial 
Trust Co. of New Jersey, Jersey City. 
F. Morse Archer, President, First 
National State Bank, Camden. 


NEW YORK 


William 8S. Irish. Vice Pres., First 
National Bank, Brooklyn. 

Carleton A. Chase, President, First 
Trust & Deposit Co., Syracuse. 
Edward J. Gallien, 128 Broadway, 
New York City. 

F. E. Storms, President, 


Citizens 
National Bank, Hornell. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Thos. H. Shipman, President, Brevard 
Banking Co., Brevard. 

Frank F. Fagen, Vice Pres. & Cashier, 
First National Bank, Rocky Mount. 
E. E. Jones, Cashier, Independence 
Trust Co., Charlotte. 

W. G. Gaither, Vice, Pres., First & 
Citizens Nat'l Bank, Elizabeth City. 
Paul P. Brown, Raleigh. 

H. G. Kramer, Cashier, Savings Bank 
& Trust Co., Elizabeth City. 


W. R. Green, Vice Pres., The Guardian 
Trust Co., Cleveland. 

Wm. A. Ackerman, Vice Prés., The 
Knox Nat'l Bank, Mt. Vernon. 

8. A. Roach, Huntington Bank Bldg., 
Columbus. 

H. M. Davies, Vice Pres. & Cashier, 
Commercial Bank. Delphos. 


OKLAHOMA 


S. L. Morley, President, 
Nationa! Bank, McAlester. 
E. D. Kibpatrick. Cashier, First State 
Bank, LeFlore 
Eugene P. ( 
Oklahoma City 

Jake Easton, Vice Pres. 
National Bank, Tulsa. 


American 








n, 907 Colorado Bidg., 


Exchange 


NEW OFFICERS OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


The information shown here includes the results of elections of officers at a number of 
state bankers association conventions held during 1925. 
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J. W. MeCoy, Cashier, First National 
Bank, Ashland. 

James E. Montgomery, President 
Bank of Southwestern Oregon, Marsh- 
field. 

Andrew Miller, Porter Bidg., Portland. 
J. L. Gault, Viee Pres. & Cashier, 
Benton County State Bank, Corvallis. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


George W. Reily. President, Harris- 
burg Trust Co., Harrisburg. 

Clark Hammond, Vice Pres., Columbia 
National Bank, Pittsburgh. 

C. F. Zimmerman, Treasurer, Lebanon 
County Trust Co., Lebanon. 

P. T. Davis, Treasurer, Clearfield 
Trust Co., Clearfield. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Walter F. Farrell, Vice Pres., Union 
Trust Co., Providence. 

John H. Wells, Vice Pres., Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Co., Providence 
Edward A. Havens, Cashier, Mechan- 
ies National Bank, Providence 

W. Howard Perry, Cashier, Mechanics 
National Bank, Providence. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


D. H. Lightner. Cashier. Citizens 
Trust & Savings Bank, Aberdeen. 
Arthur Chambers. Vice Pres., Hudson 
State Bank, Hudson. 

L. J. Welch, Mitchell. 

Jobn Barton. Cashier. Security Nat'l 
Bank, Sioux Falls. 


TENNESSEE 


E. L. Rice, Senior Vice Pres.. Bank 
of Commerce & Trust Co., Memphis. 
W. R. Miller, President, Ripley Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co., Ripley. 

J. F Eggleston. President, Williamson 
Co. Banking*Trust Co., Franklin. 
A. D. Brockman, Cashier, First Nat'l 
Bank, Kingsport. 

H. G. Huddleston, 1015 Independent 
Life Building, Nashville 

J. H. Morgan, President, 


° Dresden 
Bank, Dresden. 


TEXAS 
Francis H. Welch, President, First 
National Bank, Taylor. . 
W. A. Philpott, Jr., Dallas. 
Owen W. Sherrill, President, City 


National Bank, Georgetown. 


UTAH 


W. W. Armstrong, President, National 
Copper Bank, Salt Lake City. 
James M. Peterson, President, James 
M. Peterson Bank, Richfield. 

A. Sonne, Cashier, First National 
Bank of Logan, Logan. 

Carl R. Marcusen, Cashier, Price 
Commercial & Savings Bank, Price. 


VERMONT 


J. E. McCarten, President, National 
Bank of Newport, Newport. 

A. B. Noyes, President, Passumpsic 
Savings Bank, St. Johnsbury. 

C. 8. Webster, Treasurer, Barton 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., Barton 
L. A. Neal, Cashier, Bradford National 
Bank, Bradford. 


VIRGINIA 


Walker Scott, Vice Pres., 
Trust Co., Richmond. 

M. G. Fied, President. National Bank 
of Orange, Orange. 

W. F. Augustine, Vice Pres., Mer- 
chants National Bank, Richmond. 
W. 8. Irby, Vice Pres. & Cashier. 
Bank of Lunenburg, Kenbridge. 


Virginia 


WASHINGTON 


H. W. McPhail. President. Willapa 
Harbor State Bank, Raymond 

Guy C. Browne, President, Columbia 
Valley Bank, Wenatchee. 

Wm. Hatch Davis, 1016 Old National 
Bank, Spokane. 


Benj. H. Philiips, Vice Pres., First 

National Bank, Port Angeles. 
WISCONSIN 

L. Albert Karel, President, State 

Bank of Kewaunee. 

Knute Anderson, Cashier, Union 


Nat'l Bank of Eau Claire, Eau Claire 
Wall G. Coapman, 717 Caswell Block, 
Milwaukee 

H. Haslett, Cashier, 


Citizens State 
Bank of Loyal. Loyal 








A PARTY FOR 300 BANKERS 


Approximately 300 bankers attended the opening of the new building of the Federal Reserve Bank 


of St. Louis. 


A river boat party was given for them. 


Inset, D. R. Crissinger, governor of the 


Federal Reserve Board, and John G. Lonsdale, president of the National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis. 


On June 18th, three hundred bankers 
from the seven states, representing the 
Eighth Federal Reserve District, cele- 
brated the formal opening of the new 
Federal Reserve Bank Building in St. 
Louis and the tenth anniversary of the 
distriet branch. 

The guests of honor included D. R. 
Crissinger, governor of the Federal Re- 


* * 


New Manager for Bond Department 
of Fifth-Third National 

To fill the vacancy caused by the re- 
cent of J. R. Edwards, 
James D. Chambers has been appointed 
as the new manager for the 
partment of the Fifth-Third 
3ank of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


resignation 


bond de- 
National 


This office will not be altogether un- 
familiar to Mr. Chambers as he was at 
one time assistant manager of this de- 
partment, although recently he 
has acted as the Ohio representative of 
the Detroit Company. 


more 


Paul L. Hardesty, assistant cashier 
of the Union Trust Company, Chicago, 
has returned from a two months’ tour 
of France, Switzerland, Germany and 
England. 


EK. D. Bunker, former cashier of the 
Killbuck, Co., Savings Bank, 
Killbuck, Ohio, was elected president to 
sueceed the late Z. T. Duer. Miss Ros- 
ella Fites was named eashier and J. E. 
Anderson elected a new member of the 
board of directors. 


Holnes 


serve Board of Washington; John 
Perrin, chairman of the Twelfth Fed- 
eral Reserve District, Francisco ; 
and William A. Heath, chairman of the 
Seventh District, Chicago. The gather- 
ing represented a total of 522 member 
hanks in the seven states, comprising 
Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Tennessee and Missouri. 


San 


* * 


FARMERS HAVE GOOD 
FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


Good financial prospects for farmers 
this vear are seen by the United States 
Department of Agriculture which says 
in its July report on the agricultural 
situation that strengthening 
livestock markets and fair feed crops, 
plus fair returns from wheat and cotton, 
farmers would come out of 1925 better 
the 


“oiven 


than they have in most of 
1919.” 


vear's 
since 

Much ean liappen between now and 
the harvest of fall crops, it is pointed 
out, but “taken as a whole, the main 
crops promise fairly well except in the 
case of winter wheat. The present nice 
balance in both livestock and crop pro- 
duction is a tribute to the read justments 
wade by American the 
fall of 1921.” 

The central fact in the present out- 
look is that while production will be 
ample to meet consumption needs, agri- 
culture will not be in the market this 


farmers since 


fall with any large surplus of the major 


products. 
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Hibernia Makes Sweep in A. I. B. 
Contest 

Taking the first three places in the 
1925 public speaking contest of the Ney 
Orleans Chapter of the American Ip. 
stitute of Banking held June 5th, the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
made a clean sweep of the competition, 

Mrs. Anna G. Roussel of the Hi. 
bernia Securities Company Incorpo. 
rated was the winner of the first prize 
receiving the silver loving cup donated 
by the Times-Picayune. The second 
prize was won by Mark Bartlett, as. 
sistant advertising manager of the Hi- 
bernia Bank and Trust Company. He 
was awarded the silver cup offered by 
W. J. Mitchell, vice president of the 
Canal-Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank. “How Banks Help the Con- 
munity,” was the subject of the contest, 


Heads Garfield National, New York 

When Ruel W. Poor was made chair. 
man of the board of the Garfield Na- 
tional Bank of New York recently, 
Horace F. Poor, since 1917 direetor and 
first vice president of the bank, was 
elected to succeed him as president. At 
the same time Edward E. Watts, who 
has been president of the Fifth National 
Bank since 1913 and formerly a na- 
tional bank examiner and member of 
the New York Clearing House Com- 
mittee, elected director and _ first 
vice president. 

The bank’s new president started his 
banking career as an office boy and 
runner in the Colonial Trust Company 
of New York in 1898. In November 
1907 he joined the Lineoln Trust Com- 
pany, of which he was made treasurer 
during the following vear, and in 192 
he was elected third vice president in 
addition to his office as treasurer. 


was 


Applegate Heads Chicago 
Chapter A. I. B. 

William B. Applegate of the Illinos 
Merchants Trust Company was elected 
president of the Chicago Chapter ot 
the Institute of Banking al 
the annual meeting Tuesday, May 26th 
Frank R. Curda of the Pioneer Trust 
and Bank was elected viee 
president, and William H. A. Johnson 
of the Continental & Commercial Trust 
& Savings Bank, treasurer. New & 
rectors are Robert J. Hargreaves of the 
Federal Reserve Bank; C. J. Jacksot 
of the State Bank of Chicago; Charle 
Macaulay of the Washington Park Na 
tional Bank; Paul E. Nordstrom of the 
First National Bank and Ray J. Wes 
of the Central Trust Company of Ill 
Joseph J. Schroeder continues ® 
executive secretary. 

It was announced that a Building 
Fund had been started with an imitit 
investment of $3,000.00 in Liberty 
bonds. The fund was raised by © 
tributions of $1.00 from each member 
and is to be accumulated by a similar 
annual contribution. 


American 


Savings 


nous, 
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THE FREIGHT RATE ISSUE 
FOR MID-WEST RAILROADS 


(Continued from page 43) 


giving the best service this country has 
ever seen. The ambition of every rail- G y C 
road man is to keep it up and improve uaran rust ompany 
it wherever possible. 

A comparatively new form of com- 


petition is with us now in the motor of New York 


trucks that transport freight on the 


. highways, and also in the busses that 

i move from place to place carrying NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
mi passengers. Each railroad is figuring LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 

fi. on ways and means of dealing with 

He that problem; some will undertake to 


do it one way, others in another. The 
railroads have just the same right to 
establish motor truck and bus service on 
the public highway as those who are Condensed Statement, June 39, 1925 
now engaged in it, and as the railroads 





















































are in the transportation business we RESOURCES 
rk may look for them to engage in that 
air- publie road oe - Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
Na- Some folks think the Interstate Com- and Due frems Bankes and Baenhers $175,342,760.18 
tly, meree Commission should take charge U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates.... 38,403,613.69 
“a of the interstate rates and service on the Public Securities 21,522,331.92 
wt public roads. That body is certainly over- Other Securities _. 23,498,801.54 
At worked now, but perhaps it will be nee- Loans and Bille Purchased 394,639,638.30 
- essary for them to add the interstate ‘Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages _  2,081,800.00 
onal transportation service on the publie Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 5,356,638.39 
ne roads to their already very large abet Credits Granted on Acceptances 39,290,565.39 
‘al gram of responsibilities. None of us Real Estate 8,032,848.04 
‘om. have any conception of the amount of Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable... 8,512,184.33 
first work Congress has assigned to the In- $716,681,181.78 
terstate Commerce Commission, but —— 
his Congress seems to be willing to supply 
a the men and the money to do the work LIABILITIES 
pany assigned to the Commission. c 
ie . The last Congress passed a law which Capital 
; is now generally referred to as the agate ay : aa -$ 25,000,000.00 
A Smith-Hoch resoultion. Under its terms Surplus Fund eae - _15,000,000.00 
surer iti ie Undivided Profits 5,369,140.95 
1912 the Interstate Commerce Commission is i lide ; ” *  uidesaieialileagaaliao 
‘i prem to make oo of oo entire $ 45,369,140.95 
rate adjustments throughout the coun- ; 
try, and it indicates the Commission are Pea aay minnares Ser Tees aie. « Prine ors 
somment ateaintnents © Hf Outtanding Dividend Cesk ers 
Siecsenizin ‘ ink tie call : is Ri i Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks............ 50,347,224.18 
linois eh aitpegangenenpeentiente-t Leposits........ seccsccceaes SUUAREAGBSO 
ected not stand the reduction it contemplates as 
a they shall make up to the railroads the $716,681 ,181.78 
ng a losses on the farmers freight by in- Se 
6th creases in the rates on other kinds of 
Trust freight. That sounds quite simple and 
vie reasonable, but it is a most difficult 
Innson task, and those charged with the carry- entire freight rate structure, also a re- prosperous by reducing freight rates, 
Trust ing out of it appreciate it. Certainly quest from the railroads in the Middle because that subject has been thoroughly 
we di the railroads themselves never could’ West for an increase in rates. This re- gone into within the past few years. 
of the bring about such a change. A Govern- quest is clearly justified because they The Department of Agriculture is au- 
ackson ment body might be able to do it, but suffered two reductions in the rates on thority for the statement that if a ten 
‘harles they would have to ignore the protests farm products while the roads to the per cent reduction was made in the 
rk Ne of the people affected and whose rates ast and to the West suffered only one, freight rate on all grain shipped from 
of the were to be increased. But I think the and naturally I hope the increase will be Iowa it would mean a saving to the 
We'sh Commission will give everyone an op- granted without waiting to know the average farmer of only about $7.00 in 
of Til portunity to be heard before they an- outcome of the study the Commission a year. Sueh an amount is negligible 
yes a hounee their conclusions. must make under the instruction of so far as its proving of any material 
But, meantime, the situation with the Congress embraced in the Smith-Hoch benefit to a farmer. On the other hand, 
nilding tailroads in the Middle West is rather resolution, which is given number 17000 if such a thing were done without an 
initial esperate, and they sorely need an in- of the Interstate Commerce Commission offsetting increase most of the railroads 
Liberty ‘rease'in all of their rates if they are docket. in this part of the country would be- 
y col © remain solvent, and they have made We railroad men recognize the farmer come bankrupt or so near it that they a 
nembet ormal request for it. So, the Commis- as our chief reliance,.and we want him could not make the necessary arrange- 
similat on is confronted with instructions to be prosperous, but if we know any- ments for equipment and facilities to 





rom Congress to make a study of the thing at all we know he cannot be made _ render adequate service. 
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HOW 11 CHARTERED BANKS SERVE 


OUR NEIGHBOR DOMINION 


The branch banking system in the widespread 
territory of Canada offers an interesting con- 





| genes in the system of bank- 
ing current in Canada has_ been 
stimulated in recent years, in the United 
States, by the growing knowledge that 
Canada is the best customer for Ameri- 
ean goods. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that since 1910 Ca- 
nadians have purchased and paid for 
about 8 billions of dollars of goods 
from United States sourees. Another in- 
teresting factor is the fertile field which 
Canada offers for American investors. 
It is estimated, for instance, that three 
billions of dollars of American money 
is today invested in Canada. To bank- 
ergs interested in branch banking, Can- 
ada offers the most analogous oppor- 
tunity for the study of the branch bank- 
ing system in suecessful operation. 
The early history of banking in Can- 
ada in a sense parallels that of the 
United States. In 1781 a bank was or- 
ganized in Philadelphia, and the First 
Bank of the United States began its 
career in 1791. In 1792 a private bank 
was established in the lower provinces 
of Canada, although it was not until 
1817 that the first joint stock bank was 
created. This original institution has 
conducted a successful and honorable 
career since that date. Its Articles of 
Association were based to some extent 
upon the banking system of Scotland, 
inasmuch as a number of those inter- 
ested in that bank were Scottish or of 
Scottish descent and even at this time 
were revealing the natural aptitude for 
banking which the Seots have for cen- 
turies displayed. The basic feature 


dominating the incorporation of this in- 
stitution, however, was the charter of 
the First Bank of the United States, 
drawn up by the great American, Alex- 
Hamilton. 


ander The charter of this 


82 





trast to banking methods in the United States 


By W. A. MITCHELL 


The Royal Bank of Canada, Head Office, Montreal 


short lived American bank has ever 
since had an important bearing on bank- 
ing legislation in Canada. This applies 
principally to the prohibition of loans 
on real estate, which Mr. Hamilton fore- 
saw were particularly dangerous in a 


TUDENTS of branch bank- 
ing will find in the accom- 
panying article on the Can- 
adian system an interesting 
commentary on branch bank- 
ing in actual operation over 
an entire country. With 
more than 4,000 branch banks 
operated through head offices 
in Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, 
or Winnipeg, the system pro- 
vides a number of important 
advantages, especially in the 
matter of liquidity of funds. 
Present developments such 
as the tendency toward mer- 
gers and increased centraliza- 
tion, are described, as well 
as the more‘detailed operating 
methods which contrast with 
those in. practice in the 
United States. 


young and undeveloped country. 

After the federation of the provinces 
into the Dominion of Canada in 1867, 
the first general Bank Act of the Do- 
minion was passed, in 1871. Under this 
act, banks, 39 in number, were chartered 
for ten years, it being the intention to 
revise the Act decennially. This has 
been done in 1880, 1890, 1900, 1913 and 
1923. 





Branch System 

The branch system in Canada has lent 
itself admirably to the development of 
this widespread country, and this net- 
work of branches has made _ possible 
economy in operation through the dis- 
tribution of the executive overhead 
among many branches. 

The branch manager is supreme as 
regards the operation of his branch and 
is directly responsible for all transae- 
tions which take place therein. He is 
allowed to loan, without reference to 
his superior officers, maximum amounts 
varying between $1,000 and $10,000, ae- 
cording to the size of the branch. Above 
that sum he must apply to the dis 
trict supervisor. 

The districts are arranged geograph- 
ically; and generally there is a super- 
visory department for each of the larger 
provinces. The supervisor directs all 
the branches in his district, having ref- 
erence to the head office of the bank 
only when a matter of major impor 
tance arises, or when an application for 
a loan of a substantial amount, say over 
$25,000, is received. Copies of corre 
spondence on all subjects passing be 
tween the branch and the supervisor 
are sent to head office and vice versa. 

The business of each branch is & 
amined carefully annually by an it 
spector, who reports regarding the loat- 
ing business and the condition of the 
routine to the general manager. 

Note Circulation 

An important economy derived from 
branch operation is the ability to mail 
tain the reserves of cash at the branches 
which are largely in the form of note 
of the particular bank, at a very modes 
cost. This requires some explanation. 

Most of the money which cireulates 
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in Canada consists of notes of Canadian 
banks. The Government issues notes 
only up to the denomination of $5, apart 
from notes of very large denominations, 
which are used only by banks in con- 
nection with their reserve requirements. 
(This because the Government at one 
of the decennial revisions, presumably 
at a time when it was in need of funds, 
enacted that 40 per cent.of the reserves 
which are carried by banks must be in 
the form of Dominion Government 
notes). Canadian baxks are allowed 
to issue, subject only to a tax of one 

cent, their own notes up to the 
amount of their paid up capital. Above 
the amount of their capital they may 
jssue notes against dollar for dollar de- 
posits in the central gold reserve main- 
tained under the control of the Govern- 
ment. 

During the crop moving months, they 
are allowed to issue additional notes to 
15 per cent of their capital and re- 
serves, on Which excess amount they pay 
five per cent per annum interest. Elas- 
ticity is provided by this latter provis- 
ion and by the fact that notes of each 
bank must be redeemed at certain speci- 
fied central points placed from coast to 
coast. As a result of this, each bank 
endeavors under ordinary circumstances 
to pay out its own notes and to for- 
ward notes of other banks which come 
to it, to the central points for redemp- 
tion through the clearing house. 

The total of a bank’s circulation is 
caleulated by deducting the total of 
notes held in the safes of the bank and 
its branches from the total notes 
printed. It will therefore be clearly 
seen that the notes held in the vaults 
of the banks are lithographed pieces 
of paper only until they are 
passed out over the counter, and with 
the exeeption of a comparatively small 
amount of Government notes of minor 
denominations, the till money of the 
branches costs very little in interest 

It will also be observed that the 
privilege of circulating notes is a valu- 
able one to Canadian banks, because a 
large part of the funds obtained by 
this means costs only one per cent per 
annum, plus the expense incidental to 
hote issue. 

The security for bank notes is pro- 
vided by making them the first charge 
upon the assets of banks, and in addi- 
tion to this ample provision, each bank 
must maintain with the Minister of 
Finance a deposit of five per cent of its 
average note circulation. The bank note 
redemption fund thus created would be 
wed to take up immediately notes of a 
failed. bank pending reimbursement 
from liquidation of its assets. 

Liquidity of Capital 

The principal advantage of the 
‘ranch system as operated in Canada 
's that liquidity of funds, which was 
furnished to the United States by the 
F Reserve System, is always evi- 


Westminster Bank Limited 


AN ENGLISH BANK preserving an English tradition 
throughout a system of over goo branch offices, and 
represented in every banking town in the world. 
Vast resources combined with nearly a century’s 


accumulated experience equip it for the character- 
ist c service it places at its customers’ disposal. 
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dent. This is well illustrated in a eoun- 
try whose chief industries will be for 


some time to come the exploitation of 


its natural resources. The farmer re- 
quires to use borrowed money princi- 
pally over the growing season, and re- 
pays his banker in the fall. That money 
ean be used to finance the lumber op- 
erator, who equips his camp in the fall 
and repays his banker in the spring 
when his eut is driven down the rivers, 
and sawed. The woolen goods manufae- 
turer produces throughout the spring 
and summer months, but does not obtain 
the proceeds of his sales until the fol- 
lowing winter. His financing dovetails 
with that of the cotton goods factory 
owner. So it goes, the working of the 
branch system administered by a cen- 
tral office affording the delicate mechan- 
ism which makes for the greatest econ- 
omy in the avaibable supply of funds. 
Moreover, in Eastern Canada there are 
many sections, prineipally rural, where 
there has been for years a steady ac- 
eumulation of funds which cannot find 
profitable investment in the immediate 
vicinity. These, through the branch 


system, go into a common pool and are 
utilized in the urban centers or in the 


rural districts not so well develped 


where the farmers require to lean upon 


their bankers for seasonal facilities. 


Rediscount Facilities 


Before the 1913 revision of the Bank 
Act, some talk pf the establishment of 





































a bank rediscount under the auspices 
of the Government was heard. 
nite steps were taken, however, and the 
question of the establishment of a cen- 


No defi- 


tral bank has not since been really seri- 
ously diseussed. 


Upon the outbreak of the World War, 


the Finance Act of 1914 was passed on 


August 3rd, the principal feature of 
whieh was the privilege allowed banks 
to borrow in the shape of Dominion 
notes from the Minister of Finance 
against the deposit of security satisfae- 
tory to the Treasury Board. The privi- 
leges allowed under this act were availed 
of as required in the extraordinary 
years of hostilities and during the post- 
war period and, as the Act has not been 
since altered, its benefits are still being 
availed of by Canadian banks. The 
Dominion notes obtained under the ma- 
chinery of the Finance Act have been 
to a considerable extent deposited in 
the Central Gold Reserve, against which 
notes of the borrowing bank are issued. 

This method of credit extension in 
order to meet unusual or seasonal con- 
ditions is perhaps not so scientifie as 
the increase in the cireulating medium 
afforded through the rediscount privi- 
leges of the Federal Reserve and Euro- 
pean central banks; although it is con- 
sidered by some to be less susceptible 
to the danger of inflation than redis- 
count facilities would be. It has, how- 
ever, met a war need, and in view of the 
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unusual conditions which exist in Can- 
ada necessitating the carrying of cereal 
loans over a long winter season, it is 
hoped that this provision, or something 
similar, will be continued. 

Mergers 

Considerable prominence has_ been 
given lately to the fact that, in common 
with England and larger centers of 
the United States, there is a tendency 
in Canada toward the establishment of 
a few large and stronger banks, through 
the purchase of smaller institutions. 
That this process is going on cannot be 
denied, for at the present time there are 
only eleven chartered banks in Canada, 
while within recent years there were 
thirty-seven institutions in existence. 
The banking facilities available to the 
public, however, have not in any sense 
been curtailed by such mergers. There 
are at present over 4,000 branch banks 
in Canada, or one for every 2,200 
people. This is the highest per capita 
ratio of any country in the world ex- 
cept Scotland. 

This tendency towards centralization 
is due to a variety of causes. In some 
cases, the smaller banks over-expanded 
in opening branches in the boom period 
ending in 1912, and in the post-war 
inflation period. Where their branches 
were localized in particular districts, 
some suffered by unfavorable local con- 
ditions continued over a period of years. 
In addition to these special causes, there 
is no doubt that the cost of clerical 
labor, rentals and materials has in- 
creased considerably at the same time 
that services extended to the public have 
broadened. This has been without a 


relative increase in charges or spread. 


of interest rates to the publie. 


The consequent lowered profits from 


Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., P. & O. Banking Corporation, Ltd., Lloyds and | 





these factors made it necessary for 
smaller banks to look about for a method 
of reducing their overhead expenses. 
In some cases the obvious solution 
seemed to be merging with a larger in- 
stitution. In order that no abuses 
might arise from this tendency to merge, 
provision has been made that the per- 
mission of the Minister of Finance must 
be obtained to any purchase or merger. 
It is developing that this permission is 
not easily obtained unless there are real 
economie reasons why the deal should 
go through. 
Deposit Business 

The system of obtaining deposits by 
means of current accounts is similar 
to that in use in United States banks 
except that the Scottish system of ered- 
its by way of overdrafts stil! continues 
to some extent. The borrowing public 
have not yet been educated as well as 
they have in the United States to main- 
tain commensurate balances in current 
account. 

The bulk of the available funds 
comes from what, are called savings ac- 
counts, which although legally subject 
to 15 days’ notice of withdrawal, in 
practice are demand deposits and are 
chequed against freely. Interest on 
savings accounts is calculated at the 
rate of three per cent per annum. This 
rate is uniform amongst all Canadian 
banks. 

Loaning Business 

The form taken by loans is very simi- 
lar to that which obtains in the United 
States, and laws as regards notes and 
drafts follow the same general princi- 
ples. The draft system of collecting 
has been developed to a much greater 
extent in Canada than in the United 
States. These drafts, or trade bills as 
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they are called, are freely used by manu. 
facturers and merchants in obtaining 
accommodation from their bankers by 
discount or hypothecation. Canadian 
banks, as previously stated, are prohib- 
ited from loaning on the security of 
real estate, and they may not loan op 
the stock of another Canadian bank. 
Loans Secured by Pledge of Goods 
A method of taking security by Ca- 
adian banks with which it is important 
that American bankers should be fa- 
miliar on account of the volume of trade 
between the two countries, is what js 
called “Loans under Section 88,” one 
of the sections of the Bank Act. Under 
the terms of this section, the banks are 
allowed to hold preferential security 
on products of the forests, rivers, lakes 
and sea, quarry and mine, agricu!ture, 


live or dead stock and the products 
thereof, against money loaned: 
To a wholesale purchaser of, 


shipper of or dealer in these pro- 

ducts; 

To a farmer on the security of 
his threshed grain grown upon the 
farm; 

To a wholesale manufacturer of 
any goods or merchandise upon se- 
curity of his goods, raw or manu- 
factured or in process of manufae- 
ture. 

Certain formalities must be complied 
with in the taking of this security, in- 
cluding registration, but it will be ob- 
served that this is a very sweeping 
privilege. Protests have been made in 
recent years by foreign shippers who 
are not familar with the terms of Can- 
adian laws, when banks have stepped 
in and taken possession of goods which 
were not paid for, to the exelusion of 
outside creditors. Generally speaking, 
however, the class of goods covered is 
of a nature that ordinarily must be paid 
for upon delivery. It most cases they 
are paid for with money supplied by 
the banks. By allowing banks to take 
security in this manner, many dealers 
and manufacturers have been developed 
who otherwise would not have beet 
entitled to banking facilities. 

The taking of this security is facil 
itated by the eustom which prevails in 
Canada of dealing with one bank only, 
and except in the ease of a few very 
large concerns, the single bank prac 
tice is adhered to. The Canadian 
banker is thus able to keep in mueb 
closer touch with his clients’ affairs 
than is possible in the United States 
and other countries where a merchanl 
obtains his banking facilities from %& 
many as ten or twelve institutions. 

Bank interest rates are not regulated 
by law, but not more than seven p& 
cent per annum ean be collected through 
the courts. 


Reserves 
American bankers brought up to ol 
sider indispensable the strict State am 
examination 


Federal which has for 
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many years been the practice in that 
country, sometimes look askance at the 
fact that Canadian banks are not by 
law compelled to keep stipulated re- 
serves. It must not be overlooked that 
the United States was, until recent 
vears, unique in its system of reserve 
requirements and Government inspec- 
tion. In England and the larger 
European countries where the system 
of branch banking has been intensively 
developed, no legal reserves nor Govern- 
ment inspection are stipulated. 

The situation between these countries 
and Canada as compared with the 
United States is entirely different for 
they operate a comparatively small 
number of banks with many branches. 
The United States with its unit system 
of many thousand banks obviously re- 
quires control. 

Although no specific reserves are re- 
quired by law, Canadian banks invari- 
ably maintain a substantial portion of 
their assets in cash and readily negoti- 
able securities. The percentage of re- 
serves of this class to liabilities to the 
public is generally over 50 per cent. 
A substantial proportion is in the form 
of eall loans in New York. 

Government Control 

Until recently the Government main- 
tained no effective control over the op- 
erations of the chartered banks after 
permission to do business was granted. 
Monthly statements of their position 
are submitted by the banks, and the 
auditors who examine the affairs of the 
bank on behalf of the shareholders must 
be chosen from a list approved by the 
Government, but no system of Govern- 
ment inspection was operated. In No- 
vember, 1924, however, a new office 
was created of an Inspector General of 
Banks. This officer examines periodi- 
cally the books and records of the head 
offices of the chartered banks, and will 
be in a position to determine, as far as 
is possible by examining the affairs 
of institutions with several hundred 
branches, that their position is as repre- 
sented by their balance sheets. 

Incorporation 

The establishment of a bank in Can- 
ada is entirely free. The obtaining of 
a charter is hedged with certain re- 
strictions, but these are not more than 
what must be considered prudent when 
note issue privileges and the right to 
establish branches are being granted. 
The formula is clearly defined in the 
Bank Act. The principal conditions are 
that three-quarters of the directors of 
the bank must be British subjects, and 
that before permission to commence op- 
erations is granted, a minimum capital 
of $500,000 must be subscribed, of 
whieh $250,000 must be paid up. 
Evidence of this must be given to the 
Minister of Finance by the deposit of 
this amount with him. This is immedi- 


ately returned when the charter cis 
granted. 
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In the event of the bank meeting with 
difficulties, the, shareholders are re- 
sponsible, in addition to their unpaid 
subseriptions, to an amount equal to 
the capital for which they have sub- 
seribed. 

Savings Banks and Trust Companies 

In the diseussion which precedes re- 
garding the Canadian banking system, 
it should be understood that we are re- 
ferring to chartered banks, inasmuch 
as only two savings banks are in opera- 
tion, with comparatively small figures. 
Their business is carefully regulated by 
the Quebee Savings Bank Act and the 
investment of their funds is also care- 
fully defined. 

Trust companies, of which there are 
about 34 doing business, do not engage 
actively in banking, confining their op- 
erations principally to the administra- 
tion of estates. They conduct deposit 
accounts, the proceeds of which are in- 
vested in guaranteed securities, but 
their share of the deposit business of 
the country is very small. 


The outstanding features wherein the 
Canadian banking system differs from 
that in the United States are: 

(a) The system of note issue 
and the cireulation of bank notes. 

(b) The liquidity of capital and 
economy in operation due to the 
branch system. 

(ec) The very small and de- 
creasing number of incorporated 
banks. 

In other respects, the operation of 
the business of banking, particularly 
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in the smaller communities in Canada,. 
is very much the same as at relative 
points in the United States—just as the 
eustoms of Canadian people very 
closely parallel those of their American 
cousins. : 

It is the opinion of many well in- 
formed men that Canada is on the eve — 
of a great development, and it is un- 
questionably true that the Canadian 
banking system is admirably suited to 
assist in and foster this development. 


aes Ser 
Mexican Monetary System Unified 


Under a presidential deeree of April 
29, 1925, the monetary system of Mexieo 
has been unified. A description of the 
coins to be used in accordance with the 
law follows: 


Peso.—At present there are four distinct peso 
pieces in circulation. The decree provides that 
after December 31, 1925, only the peso created 
by the law of 1919, with a fineness of 0.720 
(marked on the obverse side,) will be legal. 

50 centavos.—Four distinct 50-centavo pieces 
are in current circulation. The decree provides 
that after December 31, 1925, only the piece 
created bv the law of 1919, with a fineness of 
0.720, will continue in circulation. 

20 centavos.—There are now in circulation 
four distinct silver pieces and one bronze coin. 
The decree retires three of the silver ones and 
the bronze one, leaving only the silver piece of 
0.720 fineness. 

10 centavos.—The principal change is in the 
10-centavo denomination. The decree retires 
the three silver pieces and one bronze piece now 
in circulation and creates a new ‘“‘decimo”’ which 
is to have the same size as the piece coined in 
1918 but which will have the mark 0.720 on 
the obverse side to show its fineness. The 
weight of 10 of these ‘“‘decimos” will be exactly 
that of the silver peso piece. 

All the suppressed coins will cease to circulate 
after December 31, 1925. The demonetized 
silver pieces will be exchanged for silver pesos 
of 0.720 fineness, but not for go'd. 

Bronze coins of 1, 2, and 5 centavos will con- 
tinue in circulation. The present nickel 5-cen- 
tavo pieces will circulate until the present supply 
is exhausted. 
























































WHY JAPAN REQUIRES 
FOREIGN CAPITAL 


The first large-seale flotation of Jap- 
anese bonds in the United States 
curred in 1905, when New York shared 
with London, Paris, and Berlin in an 
issue of £25,000,000 for the consolida- 
tion and redemption of the fourth and 
fifth issues of Exchequer bonds, declares 
Elgin E. Groseclose of the finance and 
investment division of the department 
of commerce, in a reveiew of Japanese 
foreign borrowings. A previous loan 
of £10,000,000—the first foreign bor- 
rowing of the Japanese Government— 
had been raised in London in 1899, for 
the purpose of meeting the expenditures 
required for the construction of  rail- 
ways, steel manufacturing, and the ex- 
tension of the telephone system. 


oc- 


During 1905 Japan also raised £60,- 
000,000 in two of £30,000,000 
each, to eet the extraordinary expenses 
of the war with Russia-—the first jointly 


issues 


in New York and London, and the 
second in London, New York and Ger- 
many. 


At various times in 1907, 1910, 1913 
and 1920 Japanese loans were placed 
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in London and Paris. In 1924 a $150,- 
000,000 loan was floated in New York 
for construction purposes following the 
earthquake. This was the first Japanese 
governmental loan expressed in dollars. 
At the same time £25,000,000 were 
raised in London. Of the $150,000,000 
loan an amount of about $25,000,000 
was sold abroad, largely in the Nether- 
lands, and approximately $66,000,000 
of the loan were used to retire previ- 
ous issues. 


The first Japanese industrial loan 
publicly offered in the United States 
was a Government-guaranteed issue in 
1923—that of the Oriental Development 
Corporation—for $19,900,000. In 1924 
two issues were floated, one of the In- 
dustrial Bank- of Japan for $22,000,000 
and one of the Great Consolidated 
Daido Electric Power Co. for $15,000,- 
000; and, recently, a $15,000,000 loan 
was offered for the Toho Hydro-Elee- 
tric Corporation. Although the Govern- 
ment has announced its intention of 
seeking no further loans abroad this 
vear, large sums are being sought by 
private corporations, particularly hy- 
dro-electric enterprises. 


Sinee the earthquake the amount of 
loans floated at home and abroad has 
increased tremendously. Aceording to 
an investigation made by the Industrial 
Bank of Japan, the total debentures 
issued by banks and corporations in 
1924 amounted to 931,542,000 ven, com- 
pared with 282,661,000 in 1923. The 
totals for each vear since 1912 follows: 


Yen 
1912 15,650,000 
1913 38,504,000 
1914 6,961,000 
1915 48,688,000 
1916 47,860,000 
1917 57,606,000 
1918 78,529,000 
1919 141,66,000 
1/20 142,780,000 
1921 216,750,000 
1922 173,150,000 
1923 282,661,000 
1924 931,542,000 


The advantage of foreign borrowing 
is indicated by the high interest rates 
prevailing in Japan. The average rate 
of interest on current deposits through- 
out the country has risen gradually 
from 3.2 per cent in 1912 to 3.6 per cent 
in 1921; on savings deposits, from 4.8 
per cent to 5.1 per cent; on loans, from 
9% per cent to 10.9 per cent; and on dis- 
counted bills, from 8.8 per cent to 10.7 
cent. Call during 1924 
reached its highest in January, at 9.67 
per cent, and the lowest in June, 4.01 
per cent. 


per money 


The situation of Japan financially is 
similar to that of the western United 
States in its early days. A vast de- 
velopment is under way, for which the 
domestie supply of capital is insufficient. 
This handicap was accentuated by the 
earthquake and fire of September, 1923, 
the restoration work consequent 
will require enormous expenditures for 
some time to come. 
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SET UP FARM CREDIT 
BANK IN SPAIN 


An agricultural credit bank, with 4 
capital of 100,000,000 pesetas (1 peseta 
== $0.1423 at current exchange) will he 
organized by the Spanish Government. 
The royal decree published in the 
Gaceta de Madrid of January 25,1925, 
specifies that the Government will fur. 
nish 75,000,000 pesetas of the capital 
and the remainder will be offered for 
publie subseription in amounts of not 
less than 10,000 pesetas. The Govern. 
ment will pay in 10,000,000 pesetas im- 
mediately. The bank is authorized to 
issue bonds up to 300,000,000 pesetas. 
In addition, time deposits will be solie- 
ited. 

The operation of the bank will be 
under the supervision of the ministry 
of public works. It will be administered 
by an agricultural credit committee cow. 
posed of the Minister of Public Works, 
the Director of Agriculture, representa- 
tives of the ministries of finance and 
labor and of the Bank of Spain; as 
well as other groups associated with 
agricultural development, such as the 
National Agricultural 
and the Stock Growers’ Association. 

The bank will take over the adminis- 
tration-of all agricultural loans hereto- 
fore made by the State through the loeal 
branches of the Bank of Spain. Many 
defects have rendered the earlier system 
impracticable. 





Confederation, 


Loans may be made to agricultural 
and dairy associations, stock raisers, or 
associations devoted to reforestation or 
the transformation of raw material of 
agricultural production into finished 
products. Associations receiving loans 
must give a satisfactory guaranty of 
solvency and the economie condition of 
those securing the loan must be clearly 
set forth. Loans from 2,500 to 15,000 
pesetas may be made to individuals on 
farm mortgages when guaranteed by 
agricultural associations. When they 
are backed by personal guarantees, 
loans may be made for 11% years; whea 
backed by paper which may be hypo 
thecated, 3 years; and when guaranteed 
by property mortgage, 20 vears. Rates 
of interest on agricultural loans. shall 
not be more than 5.5 per cent. 


Independent Bank of Issue for 
Czechoslovak 

According to legislation recently et 
acted, an independent bank of issue is 
to be organized in Czechoslovakia on the 
same lines as the National Banks in 
Austria and Hungary, and the Czecho- 
slovak Government is authorized to 
borrow $50,000,000 for the purpose of 
protecting the currency of the bank. 
The stabilization of the currency is 
be continued with reference to New 
York exchange, a variation being pé™ 
mitted between $2.90 and $3.03 per 100 


crowns. 
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pLAN TO CURB BRANCH 
BANKING IN SWEDEN 


The operating expenses of Swedish 
banks have risen out of all proportion 
to the increase in business turnover 
during the postwar period according 
to information received from Stockholm. 
This development is only partly due 
to the higher wage level. A more im- 
portant factor has been the expansion 
in the number of branches during the 
inflation period, the maintenance of 
many not being justified under present 
business conditions. The remedy for the 
situation is being sought largely in the 
reduction of the number of branches. 
A committee composed of represent- 
atives of the more important banks is 
now engaged in drafting a plan for 
such retrenchment. 

An inerease of almost 100 per cent 
in the number of branches sinee 1913 
has been accompanied by a considerable 
reduction in the number of parent or- 
ganizations as a result of mergers. In 
1913 there were 73 private banks rep- 
resented in 370 cities, towns, and 
villages. At the end of 1924 the 
number of banks was reduced to 33, 
but the number of localities with bank- 
ing facilities had increased to about 
790. The number of branch banks in 
the country increased from 674 to about 
1372 during this period. 

Branch expansion apparently has 
more than offset in additional operating 
expenses the savings effected by the 
reduction in the number of parent or- 
ganizations. The supply of available 
savings funds in Sweden is somewhat 
inelastic, and for years they have been 
held by the existing banks with their 
branches. Ignoring this facet and 
beeause of competition, many large in- 
stitutions have increased their branches 
far in excess of the banking demands 
of the communities involved. The ex- 
pense of their establishment and upkeep 
has far exceeded profits arising from in- 
creased deposits and loans. In Stock- 
holm alone there exist at present nearly 
100 branch offices, or one office to about 
4300 inhabitants. 


TAX EXPERT TO STUDY 
LAWS IN EUROPE 


James Dunn, Jr., vice president of 
The Union Trust Company, Cleveland, 
and the head of its tax department, 
sailed for Europe June 25th, and will 
mvestigate English and other taxation 
laws in connection with the proposed 
revision of income and federal estate 
tax laws in this country. 

During the last year there has been 
§ constantly increasing activity mani- 
fested throughout the United States 
tading toward a concentrated action for 
the elimination of federal estate taxeé, 
‘uniformity of laws between the vari- 
ous states of the Union, and a general 
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reduction in the income tax. 

This matter has been under discus- 
sion by the Special Taxation Committee 
of the American Bankers Association, 
of which committee Mr. Dunn is a mem- 
her, and has also been considered by the 
National Tax Association before which 
Mr. Dunn spoke last September. At 
the latter meeting special committees 
were appointed to study this subject 
znd ¢o-operation solicited with various 
national organizations, with such sue- 
cess that several organizations today are 
advocating taxation reforms and the 
National Chamber of Commerce has is- 
sued a referendum ballot covering the 
same situation. 

The National Tax Association Special 
Committee also called a special con- 
ference at Washington last February 
which was addressed by the President 
of the United States, who voiced pub- 
liely the sentiments heretofore referred 
to. 

On aecount of the rapidly increasing 
interest of the public in these issues the 
Government delegated Alexander W. 
Gregg to visit England and get an in- 
side view of their tax laws. Subse- 
quent to this several Congressmen have 
made the trip and at the present time 
Representative Green, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, is now visit- 
ing England for that purpose. 

Owing to the personal contact which 
Mr. Dunn has had with several of the 
senators, they asked him on his proposed 
trip to Europe to follow out certain re- 
searches for them in connection with 
European taxation laws, and have fur- 
nished Mr. Dunn with proper ereden- 
tials to enable him to get this informa- 
tion. 

The information whieh Mr. Dunn 
will endeavor to get centers about sev- 
eral features of the English law, which 
it is possible Congress may attempt to 
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incorporate in our new law, possibly in 
modified form. For instance, one of 
the features that is being contemplated 
is the abolition of a profits tax—that 
is, a tax on profits from the sale of 
capital assets. . 

“This in itself,’ says Mr. Dunn, 
“would be an innovation in this country, 
and would almost entirely eliminate con- 
troversies which are causing tax-payers 
to visit Washington in an attempt to 
settle their income tax difficulties. Re- 
search in England will bear directly 
upon this question, for in England 
their income tax is directed only against 
direct incomes, as they feel that the ad- 
ditional money received from the sale 
of capital assets will be invested in 
other investments and the government 
will receive the corresponding income. 
In other words, they are building up 
capital in that they are taxing only eur- 
rent income. This is highly important, 
as the practice in this country at the 
present time tends almost toward a 
destruction of capital. The tax on 
capital items such as we are now ex- 
periencing, as well as the heavy tax on 
estates, operates in the reduction of the 
capital of the country for the purpose 
of government expense. 

“While the new bill will probably not 
take this in its entirety, nevertheless 
a modified portion of the English praec- 
tice may be incorporated in the bill.” 

“In addition to this feature the Eng- 
lish law taxes on the basis of the aver- 


_age income for the three preceding 


Years, so that on January 1, 1925 the 
tax-payer knows what his tax will be 
on December 31, 1925. If any objec- 
tion or difficulty should arise they have 
the entire year to adjust the matter be- 
fore the tax is due, and therefore they 
never have an accumulation of tax prob- 
lems such as we are experiencing in 
Washington, where they are now work- 
ing on reports five vears old.” 
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DISCOUNT PRACTICE OF 
BANK OF JAPAN 


Commercial bills, rediscounted by the 
Bank of Japan, are required to have 
three indorsements, or two indorsements 
and collateral security, states C. R. 
Cameron, consul at Tokyo, in a recent 
report. Several years ago, however, the 
Bank of Japan, in order to facilitate 
the marketing of ‘drafts covered by 
export shipments destined for Europe 
and America, inaugurated the practice 
of putting its stamp on drafts pre- 
sented by exporters and drawn against 
consignees whose standing was such as 
to satisfy the standard set by the bank. 
This stamp signifies that the draft bear- 
ing it may be presented to the Bank of 
Japan for rediscount at any time. Con- 
sequently “stamped bills” find a ready 
market at a favorable rate, said to 
average about 2 rin per 100 yen per 
day (nearly three-fourths of 1 per cent) 
below the average market rate. 

The Bank of Japan, however, hitherto 
has not extended this privilege to drafts 
on oriental countries, owing, it is stated, 
to difficulty in seeuring reliable informa- 
tion regarding the standing of con- 
signess as well as regarding general busi- 
ness conditions in those markets. Un- 
doubtedly the fluctuation of silver, in 
which many of these bills are drawn, is 
an additional reason why the bank has 
been wary of admitting them to the 
stamping privilege. 

It is now stated that the banks, in 
order to prepare itself to handle intel 
ligently bills on oriental markets, will 
establish its own agencies at important 
commercial centers in the Far East. 
Shanghai is mentioned for the location 
of the first agency. 

In the trade between Japan and 
various countries of the Far East, the 
custom has grown up of employing a 
special kind of draft known as “interest 
bills.’ These are drawn against ship- 
ments from Japan to Manchuria, China, 
or India, for which the local bank is 
accustomed to pay the face value without 
any discount whatsoever, collecting in- 
terest for the period from date to 
maturity from the consignee or acceptor. 
The collection of the full amount plus 
interest is, of course, guaranteed by the 
drawer of the bill in the usual way. 
The current rate on interest bills is 6 
or 7 per cent, and the term does not 
exceed six months. In an effort to 
assist exporters the Japanese Depart- 
ment of Finance is now endeavoring to 
secure the co-operation of the various 
exchange banks for the purpose of 
bettering the terms of interest bills by 
reducing the rate of interest to 5, or 
even 4.5 per cent per annum, and ex- 
tending the term to 8 or 12 months. The 
banks, nevertheless, are understood to 
have replied that as rates in the local 
money market range from 6 to 8 per 
cent, they will be unable to grant the 


reduced terms for interest bills unless 
the Government will undertake to furnish 
the necessary funds at a cheap rate. 


HOW THEY BANK IN 
CANTON, CHINA 


In Canton, China, 11 banks are 
actively engaged in the handling of 
foreign exchange and bills, according to 
M. M. Hamilton, U. S. Consul in 
Canton. These banks are: 


The International Banking Corporation (Amer- 
ican), Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration (British), Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia, and China (British), Peninsular and 
Oriental Banking Corporation (British), Banque 
de L’Indo Chine (French), Deutsche Asiatic 
Bank (German), Bank of Taiwan (Ltd.) 
(Japanese), Yokohama Bank (Ltd.) 
(Japanese), Bank of Canton (Ltd.)( Chinese— 
British registered), Bank of East Asia (Ltd.) 
(Chinese—British registered), and the Societe 
Francaise de la Banque Industrielle de Chine 
(French). 


In addition, there are almost 500 
native Chinese banking establishments. 


Specie 


The raw-silk trade is the chief factor 
in Canton banking. Loans against de- 
posits of silk pending sale are common 
and banks, consequently, are obliged to 
maintain large warehouses where silk 
and other commoditi¢s may be stored. 
Operations in subsidiary coins taken as 
security for local loans, and the pur- 
chase and sale of drafts, telegraphic 
transfers and notes, constitute the other 
major activities of these banks. Gener- 
ally, branches of Hongkong banks, they 
undertake no international exchange 
business but turn over surplus funds to 
their Hongkong office. 

The native banks are _ concerned 
largely with loans and domestic exchange 
operations. It is estimated that their 
annual financing amounts to nearly $75,- 
000,000—especially for the silk crop, 
although other commodities, such as rice, 
sugar, flour, and bean oil, also require 
considerable backing. These banks pay 
an average rate of 6 per cent on de- 
posits and grant loans at an average of 
10 per cent. It has been estimated that 
the aggregate sum on deposit in the 
native banks amounts to over $10,- 
000,000. 


Foreign trade in Canton is conducted 
in Hongkong silver dollars (1 silver 
dollar—$0.5336 at current exchange), 
and local transactions in local dollars, 
“eash,” and depreciated paper notes. 
The local dollar is made up of five 
20-cent pieces, theoretically 70 per cent 
fine but usually so much debased that 
it value is indeterminate. In terms of 
the Hongkong dollar, the local dollar 
was at a discount of from 1.14 to 1.25 
per cent in 1923. 


On Wednesday noon, June 17th, 
during the convention of Rotary Inter- 
national at Cleveland, The Union Trust 
Company entertained Rotary Overseas 
Delegates and General Officers of Rotary 
International at a luncheon at the Mid- 
Day Club on the roof of the Union 
Trust Building. 


U. S. CHAMBER SUPPORTs 
NATIONAL BANK POWERs 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States,’ through a referendyy 
of its membership, has gone on reeor( 
in favor of four proposals looking to. 
ward additional powers for national 
banks. The proposals endorsed and 
the vote on each as announced by the 
Chamber are as follows: 


1. That a national bank should be 
permitted, under regulation of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, to have 
branches within its own city if a state 
bank in the same city is permitted to 
have branches. 


2. That national banks should be 
given indeterminate charters, subject to 
forfeiture for cause and_ termination 
at the will of Congress. 


3. That national banks should be 
authorized to deal in investment seeuri- 
ties on a basis not inconsistent with the 
generally recognized principles of sound 
banking practice. 

4. That national banks should be 
authorized to make mortgage loans on 
city real estate for periods not in exeess 
of five years. 

The referendum was based upon a 
report prepared by the Advisory Con- 
mittee of the Finance Department of 
the National Chamber, the members of 
which are: Fred I. Kent, vice pres- 
ident of the Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, chairman; Arthur Andersen 
of Arthur Andersen and Company, 
Chicago; E. L. Carpenter, president, 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Company, 
Minneapolis; Fred R. Fairchild, pro- 
fessor of Economies, Yale University; 
W. F. Gephart, vice president, Firt 
National Bank of St. Louis; Walter 
W. Head, president of the Omaha Na- 
tional Bank, Omaha, Neb.; Charles A. 
Hinsch, president, Fifth-Third Na 
tional Bank of Cincinnati; Felix M. 
MeWhirter, president, Peoples State 
Bank of Indianapolis; Roy C. Osgood, 
vice president, First Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago; Lewis E. Piersot, 
chairman of the board, Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company, New York: 
John J. Raskob, vice president, E. | 
Dupont de Nemours Company, Wi 
mington, Del.; and Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the board, General Electric 
Company, New York. 


Justin Matthews, Sr. was electel 
president of the Metropolitan Tr 
Company of Little Rock, Arkansas, tf 
cently organized with a capital stock 
of $100,000 and a surplus of $10,000, 
at a recent meeting of the stockholders 
Other officers are: Edwin Moore of North 
Little Rock, first vice president; Henty 
0. Topf of North Little Rock, second 
viee president; Justin Mathews, Jt, 
third vice president, and David 4 
Gates, secretary and treasurer. 
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The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


h ew AODERN, comprehensive 
M; commercial banking facili- 


=alaw’ ties, and a highly devel 


credit information service available 


to customers— 


Foreign credit information, cu: 


data on foreign markets and trade 


opportunities, and other special 


veniences for those engaged in foreign 


trade— 


Exceptional facilities for the admin- 
istration of personal and corporate FFE 
trusts, developed through long ex- S FS 


perience covering the entire field of 


trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profit 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 


40th St. & Madison Ave. 
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m@ An important part 


Furnishing safe checks is an im- 
portant part of a bank’s service. 

It is so important that many 
banks have standardized ali their 
=. checks on National Safety Paper, 
giving uniform protection to al/ 
their depositors. 

Ask your printer, lithographer, 
or stationer to furnish you with 
checks on National Safety Paper. 


George La Monte & Son 


National Safe'y Paper is also made in Canada 


















of your service 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


by George La Monte & Son Lid., Toronto 
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HOW ASSOCIATION AIDS 
WOMEN BANKERS 


By Grace S. STorRMER 

Some three years ago, a group of 
progressive bank women saw the ad- 
vantage of forming an association which 
would bind them together in closer 
bonds of service and which would react 
to mutual advantage. 

The result was the Association of 
Bank Women whose objects and aims, 
as set forth in its constitution, are: 
To foster closer co-operation and mu- 
tual benefit among the women leaders 
in that field; to help not only its mem- 
bers but other women wishing to take 
up the same type of work; and, at all 
times, to uphold the dignity and inte- 
grity of women associated with or em- 
ployed by banks. 

The requisites for membership are 
Service in an executive capacity in a 
banking institution and an earnest de- 
sire to advance the practices and ideals 
of the profession. Women holding re- 
sponsible positions in trust companies, 
national and state banks, savings banks, 
ete.,.throughout the entire United States 
are numbered in the organization which 

at this time, over 150 members. 

The association has held two suceess- 
ful conventions—both in conjunetion 
with the American Bankers Association 
—one at Atlantic City and the other 
in Chieago. 


At this time the organization is look- 
ing about for more members. 

The regional vice presidents of the 
districts in the United States will be 
glad to get communications from the 
women in their districts. These women 
are: Southern division, Miss Jay Spen- 
cer Knapp, The Atlanta and Lowry 
National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia; New 
England division, Miss Maude L. Balch, 
Springfield National Bank, Springfield; 
Middle Atlantie division, Miss Kathe- 
rine P. Howard, Empire City Savings 
Bank, New York; Lake division, Miss 
Clara L. Dombey, Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; .Mid-West di- 
vision, Mrs. Ralph Beebe, Commerce 
Trust Company, Kansas City, Missouri; 
Southwestern Division, Mrs. B. B. 
Stephens, Bank of Aline, Aline, Okla- 
homa; Western division, Miss Grace S. 
Stoermer, Bank of Italy, Los Angeles, 
California. 

The officers of the association are: 
Mrs. William Laimbeer, The’ National 
City Bank of New York, president; 
Miss Jean Arnot Reid, Bankers Trust 
Company, New York City, vice pres- 
ident; Miss Caroline Olner, The Chemi- 
eal National Bank, New York City, 
treasurer; Miss Lillian Backus, Greater 
New York Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 
New York, recording secretary; Miss 
Mina M. Bruere, Central Union Trust 
Company. New York City, correspond- 
ing secretary. 


“CHIEF” KNOX DEFENDS 
COOLIDGE ECONOMY 


Coolidge economy, instead of being 
responsible for slackened business, has 
brought a sound element into the times, 
saving the nation from “the danger 
of a real depression,” it was declared 
by William E. Knox, president of the 
American Bankers Association in an 
address before the New England 
Bankers Association. Business men, he 
said, who blame the public’s economical 
mood for unsatisfactory conditions in 
their enterprises are “hiding behind a 
sham excuse.” 


“We have witnessed an amazing res- 
urrection in recent weeks of one of the 
greatest and most baseless fallacies of 
economic history,” said Mr. Knox. 

“I refer to the strange claim that 
personal economy on the part of our 
people is hurting business. Those who 
put forth this view have been quoted 
as doing the more amazing thing of 
blaming President Coolidge’s economy 
program as being responsible for a 
slackening of trade. 


“T am willing to go to the other 
extreme and say that if it had not been 
for the sound element of economy that 
the President had brought into the times 
the nation would now be in danger of 
a real depression.” 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 


heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BaNnxkERS 
Monta yr will be forwarded promptly. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BANKS 

Correspondence invited from Bankers desir- 
ing to buy control in Oalifornia. SANDERS- 
McOULLOCH O©O., Bank Brokers, Suite 1005, 
Story Bldg., Los Angeles. tf. 





SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS for own 


protection must keep accurate record of box 
renters. Our Ca System gives complete 
record, protects institution regarding liability 
and releases bank when customer checks out. 
Send for samples stating number boxes used. 
Filing Cabinets furnished. SAFETY DEPOSIT 
RECORD SERVICE, P. O. Box 101 CHI- 
CAGO, ILLINOIS. t.f. 


Safes—Burglar and fireproof, Secondhand, 
every. size, style and make. Cheap. John 
Murray 126 E. Pearl St. samen . = 





MARBLE AND MAHOGANY 
FIXTURES 


Will have ready for delivery Oct. Ist a fine 
set of used fixtures for sale. English vein 
Italian marble die, ledge and wicket shelves; 
mahogany counter screen; two wickets; lobby 
wall check desk; marble wainscoting. Write or 
wire us for photograph and floor plan. Mer- 
chants and Miners National Bank, Ironwood, 
Mich. 6-1 ti. 


WANTED— 


Opportunity to make good with national bank 
in growing Wisconsin town or city. Seven years 
bank experience. References the best. Address, 
“Capable”, c/o BANKERS MONTHLY, Chicago. 

7*-1 ti. 

FROM BANK CLERK TO CASHIER is 
a step which requires study as well as ex- 
perience. Our Home Study Course in Banking 
prepares you for the position higher up. Write 
for catalog. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF FI- 
NANCE, 107 McLene Bldg., Columbus, mae 





PATENTS 
Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 644 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 6*-12 ti. 


PRINTING ; 


Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. 8. A. Lithographers, Embossers. 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 6*-12 ti. 




















ONE of the things which 

every reader of The 
Bankers Monthly has aright 
to .expect is the highest 
measure of editorial service 
atalltimes. It is the aim of 


the staff of this publication 
to bring together in an un- 
derstandable, 


interesting 
way dozens of plans and 
methods that are of tangible 
help to the executive on 
problems of bank adminis- 
tration, operation, and bus- 
iness building. No effort is 
spared to give the kind of 
editorial service that merits 
the faith and confidence of 
subscribers. 





THE MAN ON THE STREET 
WANTS TO “KNOW” HIS 
BANKER 


(Continued from page 17) 

I receive specially dictated letters from 
them which are full of the atmosphere 
of their personalities. It seems to be 
a curious psychological slant that makes 
them and other business men always 
assume an entirely different frame of 
mind and a different style of expres- 
sion when they write for a number of 
readers than when they write for just 
one. 

This is not any more noticable in 
the banker than in the doctor or the 
manufacturer. Lawyers and depart- 
ment store managers show less of it 
because they deal with crowds, while 
doctors and manufacturers deal with 
individuals. 

The banker has passed the point 
where he deals with individuals and is 
fast reaching the point where he can 
talk to crowds. 

Printed Matter, Too 

What it true of letters is equally true 
of printed matter—it scores best when 
it strikes the personal note. Take, for 
example, cultivation messages to inac- 
tive savings depositors, explanations of 
bank service to unprofitable checking 
depositors, discussions of trust service 
for depositors and safe deposit box 
renters and similar mailings of printed 
matter. There is no reason on earth 
why a bank executive shouldn’t get his 
personality into every word of such 
material, and the time spent in doing 
this will pay large returns. 

A serious problem of savings bank- 
ing is that of establishing and main- 
taining a real lively, personal relation 
with the savings depositor. Banks are 
spending dignified sums of money to 
attract new savings depositors, but 
many of them seem content with a 
situation in which only from 15 to 25 
per cent of the new depositors so at- 
tracted are ever worth the money it 
costs to attract them. 

As I see it, the large percentage of 
savings depositors who “fall by the 
wayside” into the dormant and un- 
profitable class is not due entirely to 
the innate laziness, <arelessness and 
general cussedness of the American 
people. In some part, at least, it is due 
to the fact that his bank relation is 
seldom or never made a vivid part of 
the savings depositor’s fife. He needs 
more than safety, convenience and in- 
terest—unless we include in “interest” 
the human interest that goes further 
than 4 per cent. 

He does not expect any more from 
tellers and floormen than the cordial 
smile and quick despatch of his busi- 
ness which he usually gets. But he 
does expect, however unconsciously, a 
good deal more from the executives of 
his bank than he usually gets. He ex- 
pects wise counsel from them on the 
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economic side of his life. He expeets 
leadership from them in following out 
the good resolutions he formed when 
he opened his savings account. He ex. 
pects appreciation from them of the 
fact that he is a human being and that 
his bank account represents some of his 
close, human interests. Finally, he ex- 
pects that the men who control his 
bank will take a human interest in ex. 
plaining it and its services to him. 

Every time the bank spends a cent 
in approaching him and fails to real- 
ize these unconscious expectations, it 
is losing money—and more than money. 
It is losing an opportunity for its best 
and highest service. 

The big borrowing customer knows 
what he needs from his bank. He will 
ask for it and get it, or know the reason 
why. The small non-borrowing cus- 
tomer is likely to be vague on the sub- 
ject, and to grow steadily more vague 
unless the bank executives find 
of talking to him, man to man. 

Even the newspaper space used by 
a bank would be improved if from time 
to time it contained the personal, signed 
opinions of one of the officers. John 
Wanamaker’s personal opinions, jotted 
down in trains, on vacations, in quiet 
periods at his desk or whenever the 
faney struck him, are still appearing 
in Wanamaker advertising. Every one 
of them carries a facsimile of John 
Wanamaker’s signature and every one of 
them was personally dictated or per- 
sonally penciled by the great merchant 
during his lifetime. 

There are bank execuives in large 
and small cities all over the United 
States whose opinions would be as in- 
teresting as his, and there is no reason 
why these opinions should not be given 
wider expression and a more personal 
note. 


ways 


HANDFUL OF PLANS THAT CLT 
NEW BUSINESS COSTS 
(Continued from page 24) 
articles you may want to refer to-later 
and file them away. In time you will 

have a valuable set of files. 
* * * 7 

The rapidity with which files and lists 
deteriorate suggests the necessity of 
cleaning house in your central file onee 
every year or two. True, one attempts 
to keep this important file up to date, 
but here is a test that will show you 
whether or not such a house cleaning 
is necessary. Ask the girl or girls re 
sponsible for taking out the cards on 
closed out accounts if they occasionally 
cannot find a card. Remember that the 
difference of one letter in a misspelled 
name can place a card several hundred 
ecards down the tray in a large file. It 
takes time to weed out these “dead” 


names, but it must be done occasionally. 
* * * > 


Some banks subseribe to a_ service 
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which furnishes them with the names 
and addresses of those who have just 
moved into. its territory. It is the eus- 
tomary thing to just address a letter or 
tosimply place these names on the mail- 
ing list. It may prove profitable to let 
your contract man—your solicitor—call 
on them. By arranging the names ae- 
cording to districts, streets or blocks, 
the lists ean form excellent leads for 
your outside man that can be used with 
a minimum amount of waste effort. 
And what better “prospects” are there? 
cod * 


_ * 





Alas for the cause of financial adver- 
tising, there are still some bankers who 
buy direct mail literature under the 
spell ot high pressure salesmanship or 
in a moment’s inspiration, with the re- 
sult that the vaults, store rooms and 
basements of many banks 
thousands upon thouzands of folders 
and booklets. In some of these dust 
covered packages one wou'd find the 
last several of a series, in others, eight or 
ten pieces of a series, and possibly in 
a few, complete sets. These thousands 
are also augmented by the “over-runs” 
of printers and by the folders from 
“return postage guaranteed” envelopes. 
Working on the theory that it is 
sometimes advisable to invest more 
money in the very place where much 
has already been lost, in order to realize 
something upon the investment, it is 
suggested that here is just such a ease. 
It is impossible to send them out by di- 
rect mail, for a direct-mail campaign re- 
quires lists, needs supervision and per 
severance, and for lack of just these 
the literature is -still in the bank. At 
acost of only $4.00 a thousand and the 
trouble of only a telephone call, this 
literature can be distributed house-to- 
house throughout the bank’s territory. 
The pure publicity value of the bank’s 
name on the folder will be worth the 
$4.00 a thousand. What other results 
the literature may bring will be clear 
profit. Better to put it to such a use 
than keep it or throw it away. 
- * 7 * 


eontain 


For the banks that advertise in mov 
ing picture theatres—those that do it 
with slides—I have a suggestion. Use 
film trailers. They cost but little more 
and are worth one hundred times as 
much, A 40 or 50 foot trailer is long 
tnough and costs but eight cents a foot 
for the finished product. Illustrations 
and photographs can be reproduced by 
photostat so faithfully that the latter 
‘ppear on the screen (to the inexperi- 
eneed eye) nearly as well as if actually 
photographed by-a moving camera. Of 
Conae it is a “still,’ but if used as a 
flash” for five feet or so, it will serve 
'o illustrate and bring attention to the 
opy which follows. In planning this 
ootage” on your trailer, figure a foot 
of film to a word. 


* * * * 


Common as is the practice, few real- 
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How would you handle 
collections in Anniston, Ala. 





























































The Rano MCNALLy Bankers Directory answers practically 
every question that arises in banking and commercial inter- = 
No matter how perplexing the subject, the Blue Book 
will give you the facts about it—instantly. Facts that you can 
This information is collected twice a year, 
direct from first-hand sources in the banks, at a cost of tens of 


course. 
always rely on! 


thousands of dollars. 


Whether you buy the Ranp MCNatty Bankers Directory for 
reference, for collection purposes, for mailing lists, or other 
uses, you will find it an unequaled investment. 





Rano MGNALLY Bank- 


Directory Blue 
Book 

The Bankers Monthly 

Key to the Numerical 
System of the A.B.A. 

Bankers Service Guide 

Bankers Service 
Bulletin 

Banking and Business 
Ethics 


Fifty-two years Maps for Bankers 


of unswerving fidelity in providing accurate and authentic infor- z 
mation have made RAND M¢NALLY publications unquestionably & 


predominant among the banks of America. 
The Blue Book is published in March and September. 


tell you more about it. Write us. 


Let us 


RanD MSNALLY & GoMPANY 


Dept. 18, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World. Established 1856 
Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association 





ize that a big saving ean be effected by 
printing several entire 
series at one time. A still smaller num- 
her know that this is even possible where 
the folders are of widely different 
shapes and sizes. For example, we re- 
centiv published at one time a twelve 
page 6x8 booklet, two 3x4 coupon slips, 
a 6x12 folder, and a 16x20 broadside. 
But this also depends upon the quanti- 
ties of each and must be worked out 
with vour printer. 


folders or an 


. * * . 


While on the subject of printing anc 
reducing costs, a word might be said in 
favor of a more liberal use of art work. 
Art work costs money but its cost can 
be distributed over so many items that 
it nearly becomes negligible in the end. 
Suppose a folder on safe deposit boxes 
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is illustrated. That same illustration, 
and possibly even the cut itself, ean be 
used in newspaper advertisements. 
The original drawing can be enlarged 
in a photostat and even hand colored 
by your sign man for use in a window 
display. It can also be used in a film 
trailer. And if you employ counter 
and cage display frames, photostat 
copies can be used in all of these. 


. * * * 


A bank can do well to concentrate its 
advertising in early summer on safe de- 
posit boxes, in late summer on vacation 
clubs for next vear, in the investment 
periods on investments, and so on. It 
is inadvisable to draw up a too hide- 
bound schedule, but the idea is to push 
one thing in all media at one time. 
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A Bank Entert ainme nt for the Customers. 
A British Banker's Views on Sterling-Dollar Exc hange. 
ACCOUNTING 
Accounting that Determines Branch Bank Profits.—H. G. 
Hazelbauer ...... a 
Charting the Re sponsibilities of a Bank’s Directors —Wm. G. 
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A Chart that Controls Your Productive Funds.—Wm. F. Graupner 
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Putting Executive Power Into Your Bank’s Advertising.—G. 
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Simplifying the Handling of Your Credit Data.—David M. Sw eet 
The Business Budget as An Aid to Bank and Borrower.—Homer 
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When Loan Records Simplify Executive Control.—Lee B. Doty. 
ADVERTISING 
Advertising the New Bank Building.—J. T. Davis............. 
Checking Up the Results on a Bank House Organ.—C. E. 
Rear ree ere ger er rrr ter ere 
“Chief” Puts Bank Into Five News Stories—Don Knowlton... 
Controlling the Bank’s New Business Department.—G. Prather 
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Developing Trust Business in a Small Community.—John Allen. 
Digging Out Points of Contact with Prospective Savers.—C. E. 
Ee Soe S wien oe chs ohne aioe wales NA Wreae Rp <nhols 
Getting Results in Bond Advertising.................-2--++-. 
Facts that Determine Your Advertising Policies —J. K. Novins. 
How a Bank Uses Its Lobby for Industrial Shows.—Joseph E. Guy 
How the Public Took Part in a Year-Round Contest.—W. B. 
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Ideas That Made a Window the “Talk of the Town.”—Alice 
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Oh, Yes—New Business!—Edward J. Hoff.............. 

Plans that Build Deposits Among the Foreign Born. —Paul 
TN re ere Arete ret tobi! cre ‘ 

Putting Executive Power Into Your Bank’s Advertising. — 
ee ere 

Should Banks Be the “Goats” in “Che arity” 
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my * Groups—A New Market for Bank Business—Wm. J. 
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The. Public “Takes a Step in the Right Direction.””—Nicho!as 
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Jan 12 
Mar. 46 
Apr. 16 
Feb 90 
Mar. 24 
Mar. 19 
Apr 9 
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What About the Interest Rate on Time Deposits?—A. W. Moore. 
Interest Rate Movements on Short-Time Loans. , ; 
Interesting Sidelights on How Check Crooks Operate .... . 
Interesting Sidelights on the Teller's Routine.—Stanley Tiernan 
Intimate Banking Sidelights for Executives and Staff—Clem J. 

Steigmeyer Mar. 34, Apr. 36, ak 36, 
Introducing Your Customers to the Service C harge. —wW. E. Walker. 
INVESTMEN ECURITIES 


ner . 
A Simple Plan for Handling Bonds.—Earl M. Marvin...... 
Back of the Scenes in Treasury Financing—Hon. Garrard B 
Winston 
Bank Acceptances and the Discount Market.—Jerome Thralls 
Developing a Bank Bond Department.—Ivan D. Carson 
Developing A Sound Policy for Bank Investments.—C. W. Sills 
Facts to Consider in Selecting Your Rail Securities.—Se ‘huyle r 
B. Terry 
First Hand 
love 
Getting Results in Bond Advertising. , : 
Increasing Bank-Profits on the Bond Account.—C. W. Sills. . 
Keeping Savings Bank Funds Liquid.—E. W. Wilson 
Nineteen-Twenty-Four Bond Market Scores a Record Achieve- 
ee ee ee re ee ee SAS 
Selecting the Bonds for Your Sec ondary Reserve.—C. W. Sills 
The Investment Angle on Co-Op Apartments.—Elmer A. Claar 
—— Buying Bonds for the Bank's Investment.—Lester Big- 
ow ee 
When Buying Bonds for S 
Is the Wheat Price Too High? - 
Is Your Banking Room Well Lighted?—James T. Holmes 
Jamison, C. L.—A Definite Way to Est ablish Your Credit Lines 
Johnson, Leonard—How the Bank Burglar of Today Operates 
Journ ay, Albert—Thoughts from A Financial Advertiser's Notebook 
Keeping Balance Sheet Figures Up to the Minute.—Paul W. Petten- 


A Chart that Controls Your Productive Funds.—Wm. F. Graup- 


Analysis That Safeguards Securities. —L. 


Savings Banks.—A. D. Keyes. 


REDE ER Segre ee ET ae ee ee re 
Keeping Savings Bank Funds Liquid —E. W. Wilson 
Kelly, 


ness . 
Keyes, A. D.— ~When Buying Bonds for Savings Banks. 
Kittredge, E. H.—How the F. A. A. Is Serving Bankers. . 
Knapp, G. Prather—Applying Sales Management to Bank Officers 
Knapp, G. Prather—Controlling the Bank’s New Business Depart- 
ment 


William J.—Student Groups—A New Market for Bank Busi- 


Knapp, G. Pr ather- ~Developing ’ Leadership Among the Bank's 
Employees . ce eee 

Knapp, G. Prather—Getting the Stockholders to Solicit New 
Business 

Knapp, G. Prather—Loan Departments as Sources of New Busi- 
ness 

ay i Prather—Putting Executive Power Into Your Bank’s 

vertising . 


Knowlton, Don— 
Lawler, J. F 
Lawler, J. F. 
I.ce, Burr E 
LEGAL 
4 Check that Cost the Bank £500.—Leslie Childs 
Placing Responsibility for Bonds Lost in Mails.—Leslie Childs 
Recent Decisions on Bank Points in Dispute-—M. L. Hayward 
May 32, 
When Bonds Are Found in a Coupon Booth.—L eslie Childs 
When Is a Bank Liable for Recommendations?—Leslie Childs 


“Chief” Puts Bank Into Five News Stories 

—Director-Banker Relations as Seen by Examiners 

—Relieving Commercial Banks of Small Loan Problems. 
Boosting 4000 Dormant Accounts $14.29 Each 


Lewis, J. Franklin—Eliminating Guess-Werk in Making Credit 
Inquiries ; : ‘ ‘ 
Lewis, J. Franklin—Taking a Bird’s-Eye View of Branch Bank 


Development 
Life Insurance as Sold by Massachusetts Banks 
Lindstrom, Austin J—How We 
Character 
Livingston, A. C 
Accounts 
Loan Departments as Sources of New Business.—G. Prather Kns app 
LOANS & DISCOUNTS 
A Time-Saving System for Handling Loans.—Hiram Blackman 
Bank Acceptances and the Discount Market.—Jerome Thrails 
Charting the Responsibilities of a Bank’s Directors.—Wm. B. 
0 SEE rr rere 
Charts that Aid the Banker to Size U p Borrowers 
Ee age er ee 
Collecting Minor Profits in Bank Operation. —Percy Gomery 
Director-Banker Relations as Seen by Examiners.—J. F. Lawler 
Eliminating Guess-Work in Making Credit Inquiries.—J. Frank- 


—Clifford F. Martin. 
Are Developing Our Employees’ 


The Personal Factor in Winning New Trust 


—Mahlon D. 


lin Lewis ; 
ae Analysis That Safeguards Securities.—L. B. Breed- 
ove - 
How a Credit Investigator Sizes Up Borrowers.—Ralph E 
Sperry 
How to Spot Danger Signals in Borrower's Business.—C. A. Rude. 
Installments as a Factor in Handling Home Loans.—P. A 
Dinsmore e oeatn 


Interest Rate Movement on Short-Time Loans. 
Keeping Balance Sheet Figures Up to the Minute.—Paul W. 
Pettengill 
Loan Departme nts as Sources of New Business.—G. 
Knapp 
Making Farm and Cattle Paper Fligible for Rediscount —C. J. 
Shepherd 
Recent Decisions on Bank Points in Dispute. ae Hayward 
Relieving Commercial Banks of Small Loan Problems.—J. F 
OS RES et per ae 
Simplifying the Handling of Loans and Discounts.—Hurd Com- 
stoc 
The Business Budget as an Aid to Bank and Borrower.—Homer 
R. Sweet, C. P. A. 
The Inventory as an Aid to Farmer's Credit.—V. B. Hart. 
When Equities Lose Meaning in Eyes of Court —Leslie Childs 
When Loan Records Simplify Executive Control.—Lee B. Doty . 
When the Banker Makes Loans on Farm Property.—A. W. 
Hendrick 
Love, C. W.—Nineteen- -~Twenty- Four Bond Market Scores a Record 
Achievement........ 
Lovell, C. A—What Are the Problems of Farm Tenancy? rrr ; 
Making Farm and Cattle Paper Eligible for Rediscount. —C. J. 
Shepherd sah 
Making Friends of Your Local Industries 
Making the Farmer Beware of Fake Stock Salesmen.—Tom Delohery. 
“ew Paul—Plans that Build Deposits Among the Foreign- 
° GREET SIR EE ESE Pe 
Martin, Clifford F.—Life Insurance as Sold by Massachusetts Banks. 
Marvin, Earl M.—A Simple Plan for Handling Bonds.. . 
Mathias, R D.—A New Tie-U p on the Xmas Club. 
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Mar. 
Feb. 88 
Apr. 54 
Feb. 21 
June 34 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 20 
Feb. 14 
May 78 
June 76 
Jan. 8&4 
May 19 
Apr. 24 
June 38 
June 23 
Apr. 16 
Mar. 78 
Jan. 24 
June 24 
Feb. 86 
Mar. 22 
Apr. 78 
Feb. 78 
Jan. 60 
Feb. 17 
Jan. 54 
May 42 
June 48 
Mar. 78 
June 32 
Apr. 78 
Feb. 24 
Feb. 12 
Apr. 12 
Mar. 17 
Jan 9 
June 9 
May 17 
May 14 
Mar. 50 
Apr. 21 
Apr. 38 
Feb. 30 
Apr. 42 
June 30 
Jan 21 
May 46 
Mar. 28 
Jan. 26 
Apr. 27 
June 46 
June 13 
June 9 
Feb 38 
June 76 
Jan 11 
Apr. 17 
Feb. 25 
Mar. 50 
Mar. 28 
June 38 
June 25 
May 24 
Mar. 24 
Feb. 88 
June 48 
June 9 
May 11 
June 30 
Apr. 21 
Jan 13 
May 48 
Feb. 76 
Mar. 30 
June 19 
Apr. l4 
Jan. 24 
Jan. 78 
May il 
Apr. 18 
Apr. 46 
June 22 
Apr. 27 
Feb. 14 
Jan. 27 


Mclean, Martin—When the Bank Safekeeps Customers’Securities 
Miller, Mahlon D.—Charts that Aid the Banker to Size Up Borrowers 
Moody Forecasts Prosperity Era.......... 
Moore, A. W.—“Over the Counter” Helps for Other Departments 
Moore, A. W.—What About the Interest Rate on Time Deposits? 
Moshier, Alice—Ideas that Made a Window the “Talk of the Town” 
Moving Bank “‘Fortresses” for Guarding Cash.— Michael J. Phillips 
National Bank of Re — ore In New Home 
New Banking home te Ie lica of Independence Hall. . 
NEW BUSINESS-CONTESTS AND CAMPAIGNS 
A $1,624,575 Drive that Enlisted Customers. . 
A New Business “Cruise” that Produced $4,000,000 
i ar rr Seer ee, Tree 
A Plan That Won $3,517,000.—W. S. Tipton 
Pocsting 4000 Dormant Accounts $14.29 Eaeh.—Burr E. I 
Controlling the Bank's New Business Department.—G. Prather 
Knapp. . 
Developing Leadership ‘Among 


—Reggir 


the Bank’s Employees.—G 

Prather Knapp. . : 

Developing the Social Side of Your Bank's Staff.—Walter 
Distelhorst . ... 

Eleven Millions in 90 Days!—Drive Sets New Record.—Paul I 
ern ree 

For Sale—A $5.00 Account for “W hat Have You? "—Georg 
Woodruff 


Getting the Stockholders to Solicit New Business.—G. Prathet 


app 
How on Insured Savings Plan Brought 5,000 Accounts A. ( 
Robinson . 
How the Public 
Weisenburger 


Took Part in a Year-Round Drive—W. RB 


Loan Departments as Sources ‘of New Business.—G. Prather 
Renan 

No Lead Is Too Small to Be Followed Up—But How?—R. I 
Wright ‘ 


Oh, Yes—New Business!—Edward J. Hoff 


Plans that Built Deposits Among the Foreign-Born.—Paul 
Marinangeli. .. 

Student Groups—A New Market for Bank Business—Wm. J 
Kelly 

The Public “Takes a Step in the Right Direction.”"—Nicholas 
Rendenbach . 

What About the June Bride in Your Savings Appeal?—Ernest A 
SENS ey rer re 

What Next—Gilt-Edge Checks With Radium Ink?—Georg 
Woodruff....... 

Controlling the Bank's ‘New ‘Business Departme nt.—G. Prather 
Knapp 


How they Public Took Part in a Year-Round Contest.—W. B 
Weisenburger 
When a Slogan C ontest Helped to Win Big Business.—Byron E. 
Heitzman 
New Policy Covers Safe Deposit Losses 
New Safeguards for Warehouse Receipts 
New 12-Story Skyscraper for This Galveston Bank 
Newton, Arthur W.—Fortifying the Banker on Loans to Fina: 
Companies 
Miah Illumination—Does It Help. to Build Business? 
Williams 
Nineteen-Twenty-Four Bond Market Scores a Record Achievement 
—C. W. Love 
No Lead is Too Small to be Followed U >—But How?—R. E. Wright 
Novins, J. K.—Facts that Determine Your Advertising Policies 
Nylin, John A.—A Simple Method for Handling Collections 
Oh Yes—New Business! Edward J. Hoff 
“Over the Counter” Helps For Other Departments 
Painted for War.—Fred Copeland 
Parker, Ralph—Controlling the L ight in Your Banking Quarter= 
Parker, Ralph—How Shall We Equip Our Directors’ Room? 
PERSO ’ 
Backing Up Advertising Inside the Bank.—Allard Smith 


Russell B 





A. W. Moor 


Charting the Responsibilities of a Bank's Directors. —Wm. b 
Castenholtz 
Controlling the Bank’s New Business Departme nt.—G. Prath« 


napp 
Developing 


Leadership Among ‘the Bank's Employees.—( 
Prather Knapp a * 
Developing the “Social ‘Side of Your Bank's Staf,—Walte: 
Distelhorst 
Eleven Millions in 90 Days! —Drive Sets New Record.—Paul | 
Hardesty . 


Getting 100 Membership in the Bank Savings Club.—Jan 
M. Shackleton 

How Are We Developing Our 
J. Lindstrom 

Interesting Sidelights on the Teller’s Routine 

“Over the Counter” Helps for Other Departments. — 

Taking Bank Culeemanelp Beyond the Counter 
AEE ARGS Te 

Tellers as Salesmen of Your Service.—Harold G. 


‘Employees’ Character?—Au-tir 


rhts or Stanley Tiernan 
4. W. Moor 
—Mary B 


Baldwin 


The Personal Factor in Winning New Trust Accounts.—A. 
I en ea ee Sie ae 
Tips to Tellers on Balancing Cash.—J. L. Dilley 
What Are the Factors in Holding Customers?—John T. Bartlet 


Pett Mine Paul W.—Keeping Balance Sheet Figures Up to the Minut 
Phillips, Michael J.—Moving Bank ‘Fortresses” for Guarding Cash 
Phillips, Milton J.—How A Bank Won 5000 Christmas Savers 
Placing Responsibility for Bonds Lost in Mails.—Leslie Childs 
Plan Vigorous Methods to Rout Bandits... 
Planning Direct Mail with Higher Postal Rates.—H. B. Craddick 
Planning for Elevators in the Office Building.—Alfred C. Bossom 
_Planning the New Building to Fit Your Business. —Warren D 
rr er : 
Plans that Build Deposits Among the Foreign- Born.—Paul Marin- 
er rere 
Protecting Your Bank from the Daylight Bandits.—Osgood Bale 
PROTECTIVE 
A Motorcycle Patrol to Outwit Bandits 
‘A Teller's Answer on How to Know Bank Crooks 
An Enclosure that Stops Bandits.—F. R. Daniels 
Armed Lobby Guards to Prevent Holdups. 
Armored Cars that Protect Payrolls.... 
Behind the Scenes in War on Financial Pirates.—Edw. J. Green 
ae the New Weapon of Vault Cracksmen.—Edw. H 
Smit 
Helping the Watchman to Protect the Vaults 


—Olaf Bal 


How Uncle Sam Polices Mails to Stop Bank Frauds.—Waldon 


Faweett. 
Interesting Sidelights on How Crooks Operate 
Moving Bank ‘Fortresses’ for Guarding Cash 

0 PS ere ey 
New Saleyunsds for Warehouse Receipts 
Placing Responsibility for Bonds Lost in Mails.—Leslie Child 
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Plan Vigorous Methods to Rout Bandits................. 

Protecting Your Bank from Daylight Bandits.— ragood Baley.. 

Sound Directors to Protect Vaults 

The Two Essentials in Vault Protection 
RELATIONS 


A Bank Entertainment for the Customers 

Analyzing the Work of the Service De partment. —E. 
SL. «cae Mem net see oa teken eens Carhehel iets emebled © sn 

Racking Up Advertising Inside the Bank.—Allard Smith... . . 

Charting the ‘Responsibilities of a Bank’s Directors —Wm. B. 


’ Lillian 


Castenholtz.......... 
Developing the Social Side of Y our Bank's Staff.—Walter Distel- 
as ssaee hl 60 sbehees dhs <cgnenn ee ensenensenene ys ws 
Digging Out Points of Contact with Prospective Savers.—C. E. 
NEN « o's accee cas 


Facts that Determine Y our Advertising Policies —J. K. Novins. 

Financing that Rebuilt a Storm-Swept City —H. M. Hayes.... 

How a Farm Service Department Helos the Community.—Dan 
V. Stephens....... a op alabahicnenis: ants 

Interesting Sidelights on the Teller’s Routine. —Stanley Tiernan 

Introducing Your Customers to the Service Change. —W. E. 
PL, Cancntsyunevdvhad becase repo ba edd ea twuee ts 

No Lead Is T 
Wright . 

Oh, Yes—New Business!—Edward J. Hoff.............- 

“Over the Counter” Helps for Other Departments.—A. W. Moore 

Should Banks Be the “Goats” in “Charity’’ Advertising?— 
I I no hee oT 6 0 de ad as os We bas 

Taking the Business Lead in a Farm C ommunity.—Tom Delohery 

Tellers as Salesmen of Your Service.—Harold G. Baldwin. 

The Personal Touch in Your Letters to Newcomers.—Oscar FE. 


RR are re eer rac Seer 
Thoughts from a Financial Advertiser's Notebook.—Albert 
Journeay... Am aad a6 oe mak 6a ae eae 
“Trouble Desk’’ Service—How to Draw the Line. —George 
Woodruff. .. 


What are the Factors in Holding Customers?—John T. Bartlett. 
When Your Stockholders Become Boosters.—Harris Croswell 
Putting Executive Power into Your Bank's Advertising.—G, Prather 


Randolph, George—A Novel Arrangement of the Executives’ Gu 
MGS Cece sc cece se eet asec nsseesecrecescesece tenes ecscese 

Recent Decisions on Bank Points in ‘Dispute 4 Hayward. . 

Recent Decisions on Bank Points in Dispute-—M. L. Hayward. 

Red: Waste In Industry to Hold Down Costs.—Seth Seiders 

Reeves, Mary B.—Taking Bank Salesmanship Beyond the Counter 

Relieving Commercial Banks of Small Loan Problems. —.. 

Rendenbach, Nicholas—The Public 
Direction.’ . . . 

= James—Solving the Narrow Lot Problem in Bank Build- 


“Takes a Step in the Right 


Robinson, ‘A. C.—How Our Insured Savings Plan Brought 5000 
RR Per oe re er ee ee ee eee 
, J. K.—How These Kansas Bankers Advertise 
Rude, es dios to Spot Danger Signals in Borrower's 
SAVINGS D’ 


Business . 


A New ll ‘Cruise’ that Produced pena elles 
CT 6. dus is thi ted hin caigen dale Relea ae dai 
A New Tie-Up on the Christmas Club.—R. D. Mathias 


A $1,624,000 Drive that Enlisted Customers. ..... 
A Plan that Won $3,517,000.—W. 8. Tipton 
Computing Savings Interest on a Simple 
Converse , 
Developing Savings Business in C ountry Banks.—H. B. Craddick 
For Sale—A $5.00 Account for “What Have You? "—George 
RIE Se a ie ah) OP RE ee 
Getting 100% Membership in the Bank Savings Club. —James 
M. Shackleton. 
How a Bank Won 5000 Christmas Savers.—Milton J. Phillips 
How Our Insured Savings Plan Brought 5000 Accounts.—A. C. 


Basis.—Arlan W. 


Robinson... ...... 
What —- the June Bride in Your Savings Appe al?—Ernest 
ne 
White Collars or Blue Jeans in Your Savings Appeal?—Harvey 


A. Blodgett. . . 
Saving Work _ Work Sheets in Account Ans ulysis —F. R. Daniels. 


Schick, Wm. A. Jr.—How Independent Examinations Fortify the 
Eiesters . 


School Saving in a Small Town.—Alfred Hoel 
Seiders, Seth-—Reducing Waste In Industry to Hold Down Costs. 
Scerting the Bonds for Your Reserve.—C. W. Sills. . 

CHARGE 


Collecting Minor Profits in Bank Operation —Perey Gomery 
Introducing Your Customers to the Service Charge.—W. EF. 
PRES 
What the Bank Learned About Small Accounts.—Dale Graham. 
Sehackleton, James M. Getting 100% Membership in the Bank 
Savings Club 
‘ . C. J—Making Farm 
e-Discount........ 
Sod Beaks be the “Goats” of 


and Cattle Paper Eligible for 


“Charity’"’ Advertising?—George 
Sibley, William —Farm Equipment Facts for Bankers to Consider 
Sills, C. W -—Increasing Bank Profits on the Bond Account ‘ 
Sills, C. W. Selecting the Bonds for Your Secondary Reserve 
Sills, C. W. Developing a Sound Policy for Bank Investments 

ing the Handling of Your Credit Data.—David M. Sweet.. 


ifying the Handling of Loans and Discounts.—-Hurd Comstock . 
Sma Allard—Backing Up Advertising Inside the Bank. 
Smith, Edward ‘of Vault 


H.—Combatting the 
Conkenee" ee A — 


SOLICITATION-PERSONAL 
A Caran Business “Cruise” 


New Weapons 


that Produced $4,000,000 Reese 


ie Bank's New an ae] Department. —G. Prather 


Developing Leadership Among the 


Bank's Employees.—G. 
ther Knapp. ‘ a Sy Ser 
ing the Social Side of Your Bank's Staff.—Walter 

Distelhorst . . .. 


ing Trust Business in a Small C ommunity. —John Allen. 
Eleven Millions in 90 Days!—Drive Sets New Record.—Paul L. 
Hardesty... .. aes om pa 
“What Have You? a 


Loan ee as Sources of New Business. —G. Prather 


No Tae is too Sms } _ 
__ Wright is too Small to be followed Up—But How?—R. E. 


— ‘Helps for Other Departments. —A. Ww. 
Taking Bank Saleemanship Beyond the Counter. . 
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The Personal Factor in Winning New Trust Accounts.—A. 


i ER PP eae 
Solving the Narrow Lot Problem in Bank ‘Building. —James : Rey ‘nolds 
Sound Detectors to Protect Vaults. . : 
Speeding Up Your Transit Items...................... ‘ 
Sperling, I. I—Where Luck Figures in the Trust De partment , 
Sperry, Ralph E.—How a Credit Investigator Sizes Borrowers 
———, Clem J.—Intimate Banking Sidelights for Executives 
NE iii hw a aha Did eects Mar. 34, Apr. 36, 
Stephens, Dan V.—How a Farm Service Department Helps the 
i SR ee 
— Groups—A New Market for Bank Business.—William J. 
| a Rares 
Sweet, Homer N.—The Business Budget as an Aid and Borrower. 
Sweet, —— M.—Simplifying the Handling of Your Credit Data 
Taking a Bird’s-Eye View of Branch Bank ee. 
a Tr re 
Taking Bank Salesmanship Beyond the Counte r. _—Mary B. Reeves 
Taking the Business Lead in a Farm Community —Tom Delohery 
Tellers az Salesmen of Your Service.—Harold G. Baldwin : 
Terry, Schuyler B.—Facts to Consider in Selecting Your Rail 
Investments. ... ; owe ; Salil 
The Bank of France and the “C urrency Crisis.""— Rudolph Clemen 
The Business — as an Aid to Bank and Borrower.—Homer N. 
Sweet, C. P. : 
The Inventory re an Aid to Farmer's Credit.—V. B. Hart._.... 
The Investment Angle on Co-Op Apartments.—Elmer A. Claar 
The Monumental Design for Community Banks.—W. Gibbons 
i” | ARPES , 
The Personal Factor in Winning New Trust Accounts—A. C 
A EEE ILE! TR CREE : 
The Personal Touch in Your Letters to Newcomers.—Oscar F. 
Eckland......... P 
The Public “Takes a Step in the Right Direction.”"—Nicholas 
I ie oda pe acetaehe't nnaanad cae weees me wat 
The Two Essentials in Vault Protection. 
—— an Inspiring Message on Your Ledger Cards —Minnie A 
Thomson, Eliot H.—How We Map ‘Out Our Bank's Advertising 
SS Ee 
Thoughts from a Financial Advertiser's Notebook.—Albert Journe ay 
Thralls, Jerome—Bank Acceptances and the Discount Market 
Tiernan, Stanley—lInteresting Sidelights on the Teller’s Routine 
Tips to Tellers on Balancing Cash.—J. L. Dilley : 
Tipton, W. S.—A Plan that Won $3,517,000. 
Tracing the Shifting Course of Exchange Rates 
TRANSIT DEPT. 
Speeding U p Your Transit Items 
“Trouble Desk” Serv ice—How to Draw the Line. —George Woodruff. 
Trowbridge, Alexander B.—*‘Cards on the Table” In Your Building 
PR Save dew sonvs deuwnees F 
TRUST DEPT. 
Where Luck Figures in Trust Department.—I. I. Spe rling 
Developing Trust Business in a Small Community.—John Allen 
The Personal Factor in Winning New Trust Accounts.—A 
Livingston... .. : 
Trust Department Advertising by a National Bank.—Harold 
B. Allen. . wala se a een 
Tuning in on the Tremendous Savings Increase —W. Espey Albig 
—— W. Gibbons—The Monumental raed for Community 
Win ci vac deed eumaeacuaecatniand Fock 
U. S. Banks Reduce Foreign Offices......... 
Urge Prompt Claims on Mexico Deposits 
Utter, Richard I.—Appraisals as a Factor in Fortifying Credits 
Wait, Robert F.—Rattling to a “Show-Down” On Balanced Farming 
Walker, c P.—A Flexible System for the Tellers. . 
Walker, W. E.—Introducing Your Customers to the Service Charge 
Weisenburger, W. B.—How the Public Took Part in a Year-Round 
Cer a Ce ee ee ee ae on 
Well-Lighted, Spacious Banking Quarters 
Vhat About Germany's New Financial Sy stem? ?—Rudolph Clemen 
What About the Automobile Industry in 1925?—Leonard P. Ayres 
What About the Interest Rate on Time Deposits —A. W. Moore 
What About the June Bride in Your Savings Appeal?—Frnest A 
Dench 
What About the Security in Extending Credit?—Francis Coates, Jr. 
What Are the Factors In Holding Customers?—John T. Bartlett 
What Are the Problems of Farm Tenancy?—C. A. Lovell 
What It Costs the Merchant to Extend Farmers Credit—Frank 
Farrington. . 
What Next—Gilt-Edged Checks with Radium Ink?—George W ood- 
WN Sin gay thceemechiga canta dedad 
What the A. B. A. Is Doing to Improve Farm Methods.—V. &. Elver. 
What the Bank Learned About Small Accounts.—Dale Graham 
When a Slogan Contest ve to Win New Business.—Byron EF. 
IDL ie asia 4 ae dan xetalnih dak 
When Bonds Are Found in a Coupon Booth.—Leslie Childs 
When Borrowers Plan for Budget Control 
When: Buying Bonds for the Bank’s Investment.—Lester Bigelow 
When Buying Bonds for Savings Banks.—A Keyes 
When Equities Lose Meaning in Eyes of Court.—Leslie Childs 
When Is a Bank Liable for Recommendations?—Leslie Childs 
When Ioan Records Simplify Execytive Control.—Lee B. Doty 
When the Bank Safekeeps Customer’s Securities —Martin MeLean 
When the Banker Makes Loans on Farm Property.—A. W. Hendrick 
When Your Stockholders Become Boosters.—Harris Croswell 
Where Luck Figures in the Trust Department.—I. I. Sperling 
White, E. Lillian—Analyzing the Work of the Service Department 
White Collars or Blue Jeans in Your Savings Appeal?—Harvey A 
Blodgett... . ae 
Why I Choose Credit —Carlton P. Fuller. . 
Williams, Russell B.—Night Illumination—Does It Help to Build 
A Pree : 
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10 REASONS WHY— 


you should use 


THE BANKERS SERVICE GUIDE 


— handy volume now on duty in your bank is 

more than a guide for the officer in charge of 
purchasing. It is a veritable textbook of banking 
information—a valuable aid for every department 
and for every executive— 


Because it helps you to reduce costs by enforcing 
economies. 


2 Because it brings to your notice the latest available 
ideas designed to simplify bank management. 


Because it illustrates in numerous attractive pictures 
many of the mechanical devices that are speeding up the 
dispatch of the day’s business. 


Because it offers within the covers of a single volume 


a complete and reliable digest of all kinds of bank 
equipment and supplies. 


5 Because it enables you to systematize your purchasing. 


Because it eliminates the necessity of digging through 
countless catalogs when you want to make purchases. 


‘4 Because it presents in carefully indexed form hun- 
dreds of articles now being used successfully by bankers. 


Because it introduces you to every American bank 


supply house and service company of recognized integrity 
and established standing. 


9 Because its contents are based upon a nation-wide 


survey of the bank equipment and service field made by 
skilled investigators. 


10 Because it is the most comprehensive work of its kind 
ever offered to the American banker on the problem of 
costs, etc. 


You take no chances when you seek information or buy through 
THE GUIDE. Keep it on your desk. Use it—and encourage 
others in your bank to use it during 1925. 
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